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Art. I.—The Old Testament and Human Sacrifices. 


]* a paper published in the Nineteenth Century of last No- 
vember, the present writer gave a sketch of the remark- 
able trial of ten Jews in Hungary, accused of having murdered 
a Christian maiden, Esther Solymossi by name, in order to 
obtain her blood for purposes connected with the Jewish ritual. 
That trial, though long protracted, ended in the acquittal of the 
accused,—an acquittal fortunately confirmed somewhat later 
on appeal by the highest court of judicature in that country. 
In the second part of the article referred to we took occasion 
to review at some length the controversy carried on last year 
in Germany on the question whether human sacrifices were 
spoken of with approval in Jewish writings of authority. 

The two most prominent disputants who took part in that 
controversy were both German Professors,—on the affirmative 
side, Dr. Robling, a Roman Catholic priest, Professor of Hebrew 
Literature in the University of Prag; on the negative, the well- 
known Biblical scholar, Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch of the 
University of Leipzig. For the first time in history a scholar 
had been found, in the person of Professor Rohling, daring 
enough to affirm that human sacrifices were distinctly com- 
mended in Rabbinical writings as meritorious in the sight of 
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God, and who maintained also that that barbarous act was still 
practised by bigoted adherents of Judaism. The charge in its 
latter form was often preferred against the Jews in the Middle 
Ages, when many Jews were put to death for the supposed 
crime, and it must not be forgotten that a similar accusation 
was brought against the Christians of the first centuries by 
. their Pagan detractors! Dr. Rohling, however, was the first 
scholar ignorant enough to believe, and reckless enough to 
assert, that direct evidence in support of the accusation against 
the Jews could be adduced from Jewish books of authority. 
He attempted to prove his statements—made at first, it would 
appear, on the authority of a Jewish convert to the Romish 
Church—by the most audacious misrepresentations of passages 
cited from Rabbinical works, and by gross (though sometimes 
ingenious) mistranslations of those passages. It was well, in 
the present state of anti-Semitic feeling widely prevalent in 
Germany and in the Austrian Empire, that the defence of the 
Jews was mainly undertaken, not by members of their own 
creed, but by a Chris‘ian scholar like Professor Franz Delitzsch, 
one whose Hebrew learning and scholarship could not be called 
in question, but who is at the same time a most ardent sup- 
porter of Christian missions to the members of the house of 
Israel. The object of the article in the Nineteenth Century 
was to point out that the accusations of Rohling were not 
only untrue but malicious, and that the charge, originally 
brought in ignorance, was defended afterwards from a mistaken 
zeal for Christianity, a zeal which might fitly be described in 
the words of the great apostle as “a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge” (Rom. x. 2). 

The subject before us, though in some respects similar, is 
completely unconnected with the controversy just mentioned. 
We are not now about to investigate the opinions of the later 
Jewish writers, but to inquire into the teaching of the Old 
Testament with respect to the custom of human sacrifice, and 
to notice the instances of human sacrifices there recorded. 

It may be well to observe that scholars have often sought 
to explain the likeness existing between the Mosaic religion 
and the various religions of the heathen world in two oppo- 
site ways. The similarity we refer to is that exhibited not 


1 See authorities quoted in the article referred to. 
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merely in certain external rites of religion, but that which 
actually exists in some cases, and is conceived to exist in 
others, between the stories of the ancient patriarchs narrated 
in the Pentateuch and the legends of gods and heroes found in 
the ancient mythologies. 

Since the rise of the Jewish school of religious philosophy 
in Alexandria, a century or a century and a half before Christ, 
down to comparatively a recent period, there has always been 
a disposition in some quarters to explain everything in the 
ritual or legends of the ancient heathen, in any respect akin to 
the Jewish, as having been borrowed, directly or indirectly, 
from Biblical sources. Josephus endeavoured to prove that 
the Greek sages derived all their wisdom from the Jewish ; 
and Christian scholars went so far in the seventeenth century 
as to affirm that Satan—the “simia Dei,” as that Evil Spirit 
was sometimes termed—invented the heathen religions in 
order to parody the true religion set forth by the patriarchs, 
and taught with certain ritualistic additions by Moses. Such 
writers were wont to explain the Greek and Roman legends as 
imitations, more or less gross, of the Biblical stories of Noah, 
Nimrod, Moses, Samson, and others, which were supposed to 
be the real foundation of the myths related concerning Saturn, 
the Titans, Bacchus, Hercules, and others. 

In modern times scholars, however, have been disposed to 
go to the opposite extreme, and have sought to prove that 
the religion of Moses is the natural development of a more 
primitive religion of Nature. There is no doubt some truth 
at the bottom of this theory, but the theory has not unfre- 
quently been ridden to death, and has often been put forward 
under most repulsive forms. 

Thus Daumer and Ghillany have striven, though in vain, 
to prove that the fire and Moloch worship, prevalent in de- 
generate days among the Israelites, was the original patri- 
archal, legal, and orthodox religion of that people. Neither, 
however, of these two writers has been able to obtain any con- 
siderable number of followers, and Daumer actually recanted his 
“ wicked error,” and joined the Roman Catholic Church.’ Dr. 
Ignaz Goldzieher, secretary and archivist of the Israelitish 
community in Pesth, Hungary, a scholar of considerable ability, 


1 See my note in the article in the Minetventh Century. 
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in a work published only eight years ago (Dev Mythos bei den 
Hebréern, Leipzig, 1876), ventured to propound the extravagant 
thesis that the monotheism of the Jewish people is not really 
older than the time of David, and affirmed that all the stories of 
the patriarchs have been developed out of poetical, allegorical, 
or mythical descriptions of the various natural changes in the 
heavenly bodies,—the worship of which bodies (the sun, moon, 
and stars) having been probably one of the earliest forms of 
religious belief. 

The story of Cain and Abel becomes, in Goldzieher’s hands, 
nothing more than a myth, picturing out the constant struggle 
between the Day, as represented by the Sun, and the Night, 
in which Night ultimately gets the upper hand. But, accord- 
ing to this explanation, Cain and Abel might, with as great 
propriety, have changed places in the story, for it is as natural 
to think of Night being vanquished by Day, as of Day 
being overcome by Night. Moreover, it may be readily seen 
that the narrative in Genesis, viewed as an allegory, does not 
by any means run on all-fours. Goldzieher similarly considers 
Abraham, whose name means “ father of a multitude,” to denote 
the mighty heaven with its host of stars, while Sarah, her 
name signifying “princess,” is explained by him to be the 
Moon, the proud queen of heaven. Their son Isaac (the 
laughing one) is supposed to be the laughing Day, which in 
the myth is supposed to be represented as the offspring of 
Night; and the offering up of Isaac by Abraham symbolises 
the Day as put an end to by the Night coming on. 

Ingenious as some of these interpretations may be, it requires 
no diviner to point out with what ease all history could on such 
principles be resolved into fable and allegory. The eye on the 
watch for resemblances may detect them everywhere, and we 
do not blame a poet for letting his fancy have full sway. But 
we must not be led astray by imagination in the investigation 
of historical facts, or assume that things are really identical 
simply because they resemble one another ; otherwise, like 
Ixion in the fable, we shall occasionally, to our sore confusion, 
find that we have taken some phantom for a Hera or Juno. 

The “common sense” of scholars—for scholars are possessed 
of “common sense” as well as ingenuity—has prevented such 
ideas from obtaining general adoption. But it is useful to notice 
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these aberrations of the learned, in order to put persons on 
their guard not to regard the latest theory put forward by some 
ingenious scholar as necessarily the most correct, in which 
case we would find ourselves driven constantly to change our 
opinions, and with as little reason as ladies of fashion change 
their attire at the bidding of those mysterious powers who, 
from their Olympian abodes in Paris or elsewhere, exercise 
tyrannical sway over more than half the civilised world. All 
is not science which is called by that proud title, and as there 
are wild freaks of Nature, which, if not guarded against, 
endanger the life of man, so strange theories are often put 
forward by men of scholarship, which tend to retard instead of 
to advance the progress of real science or knowledge. For the 
lofty name of Science ought not to be confined to investiga- 
tions in the department of Natural Physics, to which, however, 
many writers now desire to restrict the designation. 

The custom of offering up human sacrifices in order to 
appease Divine wrath was prevalent among most of the 
nations of antiquity. Not only uncivilised and savage races, 
but even highly civilised peoples, were in ancient days guilty 
of this barbarous practice, now happily restricted to the most 
savage and ignorant races of mankind, and likely soon to 
become extinct. The ancient inhabitants of Greece, the 
Pheenicians and Carthaginians, the wild Scythians, Gauls, 
and Teutons, and even the Romans, as late as the times of the 
Empire, had recourse, under peculiar circumstances, to the same 
horrid rite, and instances of the practice may be clearly traced 
down to the era when Christianity was established in the 
Roman Empire, after which epoch the cruel custom was only 
here and there practised in secret, or the tradition of such a 
usage retained in certain curious magical rites and observances 
which cannot here be described. 

The Pentateuch bears witness to the fact that human sacrifices 
prevailed to a certain extent among the tribes who inhabited 
the land of Canaan prior to the incursion of the Israelites. 
Among the various abominations spoken of as practised by the 
Canaanites, and which the Israelites were warned not to commit, 
the abomination of human sacrifice is distinctly mentioned. 
“Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to 
Molech, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: 1 am 
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the Lord” (Lev. xviii. 21). Similarly in ch. xx. 2, 3: “ Who- 
soever he be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech, he 
shall surely be put to death: the people of the land shall 
stone him with stones. And I will set my face against that 
man, and will cut him off from among his people, because he 
hath given of his seed unto Molech, to defile my sanctuary, and 
to profane my holy name. And if the people of the land do 
any ways hide their eyes from the man, when he giveth of his 
seed unto Molech, and kill him not; then I will set my face 
against that man, and against his family, and will cut him off, 
and all that go a whoring after him, to commit whoredom with 
Molech, from among their people.” 

A similar reference to this practice occurs in Deut. xviii. 
10, in which passage it is spoken of in connection with 
“divination.” Ahaz, king of Judah, as the writer of 2 Kings 
(xvi. 3) informs us, made his son to pass through the fire. 
The writer of 2 Chronicles, as we shall see presently, goes 
further. Among the reasons assigned for the Lord having 
given up the children of Israel into the hands of the king of 
Assyria, who carried them away captive, this very practice is 
mentioned : “They caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire, and used divination and enchantments ” 
(2 Kings xvii. 17). Ata later date Manasseh, king of Judah, 
was guilty of the same atrocity (2 Kings xxi. 6; 2 Chron. 
Xxxiii. 6); while on the other hand his grandson, Josiah, when 
he ascended the throne, defiled Tophet, in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, in order to prevent any one making his son or 
daughter to pass through the fire to Molech (2 Kings xxiii. 10). 
The prophet Jeremiah, whose early life was passed under the 
reign of Josiah, denounces the children of Judah for having 
“)uilt the high places of Tophet which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn he) their sons and their daughters 
in the fire” (Jer. vii. 31) ; and he states in another place that 
the Jews had “filled this place (Tophet) with the blood of 
innocents, and have built the high places of Baal in order to 
burn (*%>) their sons in the fire as burnt-offerings unto Baal” 
(Jer. xix. 4,5). In thus acting the Jews seem to have followed 
the custom prevalent among the Sepharvites, planted as colonists 
in the northern part of the country by the king of Assyria, who 
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were likewise in the habit of burning their sons in the fire 
(WZ DI2-N¥ OD) to Adrammelek and Anammelek, the gods 
of Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvii. 31). Nor must the case of Mesha, 
king of Moab, be omitted, who in his dire straits offered up 
his first-born son, the heir to his throne, as a burnt-offering 
upon the wall of the city in the sight of the allied forces of 
Judah, Israel, and Edom, by whom he was besieged (2 Kings 
iii. 27). 

The prophet Ezekiel compares Jerusalem, on account of her 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah, to an unchaste woman, and repre- 
sents God as thus addressing her: “Thou didst take thy sons 
and thy daughters, which thou didst bear to me, and didst 
sacrifice them to them (ie. to the idols of the heathen spoken 
of in the passage as Jerusalem’s paramours) for (them) to eat." 
Was it a small matter of thy whoredoms? And thou didst 
slay my sons, and gave them to them in order to let them pass 
through the fire”? (Ezek. xvi. 20, 21). 

The expression “to pass through the fire” might indeed, if 
it stood alone, be possibly explained as alluding to some lustral 
purification by means of fire, such as walking rapidly over 
red-hot coals, or the like, or to some practice of a character 
similar to the ordeals of the Middle Ages. In favour of this 
view, the direction in Numbers might be adduced, according 
to which vessels of gold, silver, brass, and other metals taken 
as spoil from the Midianites, were commanded to be passed 
through the fire, and the spoil which could not stand such 
treatment was directed to be passed through water (Numbers 
xxxi. 22, 23). But the passages already cited prove that no 
mere lustral purification by fire took place when children were 
made to pass through the fire to Molech, but that in the latter 
case the phrase must necessarily be understood in the darker 
signification.* Moreover, we read in 2 Chron. xxviii. 3 of 


1 Heb. biond, in allusion to the feasts in which the idols were supposed to 


have their share. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 38. 

* In this passage, as in Lev. xviii. 21, and in the general statement con- 
tained in Ezek. xx. 26, the word ‘‘fire” is not expressly mentioned in the 
ociginal. But the word must evidently be understood. Comp. Ezek. xx. 31. 

3 The LXX. no doubt explains Deut. xviii. 10 in the milder signification, 
ovdx etpeOnoerat év coi repixabaipwy Tov vidy airou kai Thy Ovyarépa avrou év 
mupi, followed by the Vulg.: “nec inveniatur in te qui lustret filium suum, 
aut filiam, ducens per ignem.” Indications of the desire to tone down the 
meaning of the expression are to be found in many other passages of the LX X. 
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Ahaz offering up incense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
and burning his sons in the fire, after the abominations of the 
nations which the Lord had cast out before the children of 
Israel. It has, no doubt, been suggested that the reading of 
the latter passage is incorrect." But even if it were so, the 
other passages cited abundantly prove that the children offered 
to Molech were committed to the flames. In Ezekiel xxiii. 37, 
where Samaria and Jerusalem are symbolically represented as 
two unchaste sisters, Aholah and Aholibah, the statement 
occurs : “ They committed adultery with their idols, and even 
their sons, which they bare unto me, they have made to pass 
through (the fire) for food” (for the idols).2 It is remarkable 
that some persons guilty of such abominations still continued 
to worship the God of Israel. Thus it is said in Ezekiel, that 
“when they had slain their children to their idols, then they 
came into my sanctuary the same day to profane it; and lo, 
thus have they done in the midst of my house” (Ezek. 
xxiii. 39). The latter fact proves that the idolaters themselves 
did not regard their participation in the worship of other gods 
as excluding them from the worship of Jehovah. 

To the passages already adduced even others might be added. 
Thus Isaiah (lvii. 5) speaks of the idolaters “inflaming them- 
selves with idols under every green tree, slaying the children 
in the valleys, under the clifts of the rocks.” In Ps. evi. 36, a 
psalm of post-exilian days, it is stated that the apostate 
Israelites of former days “sacrificed their sons and tHeir 
daughters unto demons” (lit. the powerful beings, pw), 
rendered in our A.V., after the LXX., Vulg., etc., “ unto devils.” 
The writer of the apocryphal Book of Wisdom speaks of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Holy Land as hated of God “ for 
doing most odious works of witchcrafts and wicked sacrifices ;” 
and for being “ merciless murderers of children, and devourers 
of man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood” (ch. xii. 4, 5). 

From the wording of the passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel it 
has been considered as highly probable that the children offered 
to Molech were first slain and afterwards consumed by fire. 


1 Namely, that in place of "ya", “and he burnt his sons in the fire,” we 


latter reading has the support of the LXX., Syr., Targ., and Vulg. 
2 See note ' on p. 407. The Hebrew is here mboxd. 
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But there is certainly no ground for the conjecture of Canon 
Cook in the Speaker's Commentary on Leviticus, drawn “ from 
the context in which the rite is mentioned,” «.e. in connection 
with divination, “that the rite in the time of Moses belonged 
to the region rather of magic than of definite idolatrous 
worship, and that it may have been practised as a lustral 
charm or fire-baptism for the children of incest and adultery. 
Its connection,” Canon Cook adds, “with the children of 
Ammon, the child of incest, may be worth noticing in reference 
to this suggestion.” The latter suggestion is also fanciful, for 
not only in the Pentateuch, but in the other books in which 
the sacrifice of children is distinctly recorded, the act is often 
spoken of in connection with “divination.” See 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, xvii. 17, xxi. 6, etc., as well as Wisdom xii. 4, 5. 

There are several interesting questions connected with the 
worship of Molech, the national god of the Ammonites, known 
also by the names of Milcom (1 Kings xi. 5; 2 Kings xxiii. 13) 
and Malcom (Jer. xlix. 1, 3), which must here be passed over. 
It may suffice to note that the descriptions of Molech derived 
from the statements of Diodorus Siculus (Lib. xx. 14) cannot 
be relied on with any certainty. According to these the 
image of Molech was an idol of hollow metal resembling a man, 
but with a bull’s head. The child presented for sacrifice was 
placed in the outstretched arms of the idol, which was heated 
by fire within, and by some mechanical contrivance the child 
so placed was rolled into the flames, its cries being drowned 
by the sound of music. Nor can the more minute description 
given in the Yalkut Shimeoni on Jer. vii. 31 be assumed as 
historical fact, according to which the image had seven gratings 
(ropap, Lat. cancelli), which were severally opened by the 
priests, according as a pigeon or dove, a sheep or goat, a lamb, 
calf, bull, or child, was presented as an offering. Kalisch, in 
his preliminary Essay on the Sacrifices of the Hebrews and of 
other Nations, sect. xxii. (prefixed to his elaborate Hist. and 
Crit. Commentary on Leviticus), considers the latter description 
was probably borrowed from the construction of the temple of 
Mithras with its seven gates, corresponding to the seven planets, 
and conjectures that the description may have been based on 
the circumstance that seven old temples originally stood in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom. It has been inferred with great 
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probability, from a comparison of Jer, xxxii. 35 with Jer. 
xix. 5, that Molech, under some phases at least, was identified 
with Baal or the Sun-god. 

It has always been admitted on all sides that the practice of 
human sacrifices was not only common among the Israelites 
in times of national apostasy, when they imitated the rites of 
the Pheenicians and the neighbouring peoples, but even that 
the old worship of the Canaanitish aborigines was never com- 
pletely eradicated from the land. Traces of heathenish practices, 
which date back probably to pre-Israelitish times, may still 
be discovered in strange combination with Mohammedanism. 

sut it has been tacitly assumed by some modern critics that 
human sacrifice formed at one time part of the genuine 
religion of Israel, and that the practice was only banished from 
the national cult a short time previous to the Babylonish 
captivity. The view, indeed, propounded by Ghillany, that it 
was originally the custom to sacrifice all the first-born children 
of the Israelites (an opinion founded on a mistaken interpre- 
tation of the expressions used in Exod. xiii. 2 and xxii. 39), and 
his assertion that the sacrifice of such children was the chief 
peculiarity of the Passover festival, have, indeed, been rejected 
as monstrous by scholars of the most advanced school, such as 
Wellhausen and others,’ for the simple reason (among others) 
that the sacrifice of an only child was never resorted to, even 
among the heathen, except on the rarest occasions. But some of 
these scholars have maintained that the increase in the number 
of human sacrifices in the seventh century before Christ was 
caused by an extension on the part of the priesthood of that 
day of the command, “ All the first-born are mine,” to the first- 
born of man as well as of beast ; and that these sacrifices were 
supported by a rigid interpretation of the law which required 
the first-born to be consecrated to the service of God. The 
writers referred to deny, of course, the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch in any real sense, and regard it as not older 
than the days of Isaiah, and as having in its present form 
undergone considerable revision even at a much later period. 

To enter fully into a discussion of such questions would be 
to write an introduction to the history of the Israelitish people. 


1 See Wellhausen, Proleqomena zur Geschichte Israels (Zweite Ausgabe der 
Gesch. Israels, Band I.), Berlin, G. Reimer, 1883, pp. 91, 92. 
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But, while declining to admit the correctness of the theories 
just noticed, it may be well, inasmuch as such opinions have 
been put forward by men of ability, briefly to consider the 
slender foundation on which it has been assumed that human 
sacrifices formed at any time part of the worship of Jehovah. 
The principal passages in the writings of the prophets 
from which such a strange conclusion has been deduced are 
the following :—In condemning the conduct of the Jews for 
having built the high places of Tophet in order to burn their 
sons and their daughters there in the fire, the prophet Jere- 
miah (vii. 31 and xix. 5) concludes with the remark, “ which 
I commanded them not, neither came it into my heart,” or 
“which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it into 
my mind.” It is maintained that such statements wouid 
never have been made by the prophet unless he had been 
compelled to answer assertions made on the other side by 
persons addicted to such practices. Be it so. The statements, 
however, of idolaters who sought to worship Jehovah, and to 
adore at the same time the sun and moon and the host of 
heaven, even if their statements were distinctly on record, 
could surely not be regarded as evidence in the matter of the 
true worship of Jehovah, unless, indeed, such idolaters could 
cite in support of their opinions the words of the Law. The 
most superficial reader of the Old Testament does not require 
to be informed of the fact that the Israelites were prone to 
idolatry from the earliest times up to the Babylonish captivity. 
Somewhat more difficult is it to answer the argument drawn 
from the striking words used by Ezekiel, xx. 24 ff. : “ Because 
they had not executed my judgments, but had despised my 
statutes, and had polluted my sabbaths, and their eyes were 
after their fathers’ idols, I even gave them statutes that were 
not good, and judgments whereby they should not live; and 
I polluted them in their gifts, in that they caused to pass 
through (the fire) all that openeth the womb, that I might 
make them confounded (088), in order that they might 
know that I am the Lord.” Smend, one of the latest com- 
mentators on Ezekiel, considers that that prophet expresses 
in this passage an opinion directly opposed to that of Jeremiah. 
According to his explanation, Ezekiel states that “judgments” 
and “statutes” which did not cause life and happiness, but 
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which led to such cruelties as the offering up of first-born 
children, were directly enjoined by God. But is this the true 
meaning of the passage? Ezekiel’s phraseology is identical 
with that employed in Exodus xiii. 12 (as the English reader 
may see by consulting the marginal rendering of the A.V. in 
the latter passage), “ And thou shalt set apart (lit. cause to pass 
over, or set apart, consecrate, compare verse 2) for Jehovah all 
that openeth the womb.” The omission by Ezekiel (xx. 26) 
of the clause “for Jehovah” in the passage as referred to by 
him seems not to have been accidental. For the prophet, who 
in the same discourse refers to the deliverance from Egypt, 
simply notices the fact that in place of the consecration of the 
first-born, as designed in the command given in Exodus, the 
punitive justice of Jehovah permitted that command to be 
carried out in a very different manner than was originally 
intended (compare the expressions used, Matt. xix. 7, 8; Acts 
vil 42; Rom. i. 24-32). For the idolatrous Israelites, utterly 
forgetting the directions in Exodus, according to which no 
unclean beasts were to be offered in sacrifice, and all the first- 
born of men were to be redeemed, executed the command as 
if the clause “for Jehovah” were omitted, by offering up 
sacrifices to Molech, to their own utter confusion. 

The meaning, however, of Ezekiel is plain and distinct. Its 
meaning must not be glossed over by expounding the verse, 
with Kimchi, as if it alluded to the oppressive laws or tribute 
which the Gentiles exacted from the Jews when they ruled 
over them. The Targum more correctly expounds it to mean : 
“] took away their understanding, so that, despising my laws, 
they made for themselves hard and death-bringing command- 
ments.” So Grotius rightly explains it. The reference to the 
ceremonial law, spoken of as “not good,” inasmuch as it was 
imperfect (comp. Rom. vii. 12), which some would read into the 
passage, is not in accordance with the immediate context. The 
prophet expounds his own words in verse 39: “ As for you, O 
house of Israel, thus saith the Lord God, Go ye, serve ye every 


1 The Hebrew of Exodus xiii. 12 is py oman AIIym, the 
phrase in Ezekiel is DM spp-$5 ~ayna. The LXX. renders the verb in 
the first passage xai dqeXeis, or, ‘as in Alex. Cod., cai ddopeis. The 
may) of verse 12 in Exodus xiii. is well explained by the S-pinp of 
verse 2. 
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one his idols, and hereafter also, if ye will not hearken unto me, 
but pollute ye my holy name no more with your gifts and with 
your idols.” That is, Serve me wholly, or abandon my service 
altogether. That God should be represented as commanding 
the rebels among the people to serve their own idols and quit 
his service is a thought akin to that constantly found in both 
Old and New Testaments, where the evil actions of men are 
represented as prescribed to them in judgment by God. Thus 
the Psalmist says, “I gave them up unto their own hearts’ 
lust, and they walked in their own counsels” (Ps. Ixxxi. 12). 
Joshua, in a passage constantly quoted in a very different 
meaning, ironically commanded the people, if it seemed evil 
unto them to serve the Lord, to choose or select for themselves 
the gods they preferred, either the gods whom their forefathers 
served when they lived beyond the Euphrates, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land they were dwelling (Josh. xxiv. 15). 
In the awful denunciations denounced against Israel in Deut. 
xxviii., not the least terrible to a pious Israelite was the threat 
that “there thou shalt serve other gods, which neither thou nor 
thy fathers have known” (Deut. xxviii. 64). 

Lastly, it is argued that the remarkable inquiry found in 
Micah vi. 6-8, although answered there in the most orthodox 
fashion, proves that the idea of human sacrifice was not even 
in his day absolutely abhorrent in the eyes of orthodox Jews. 
The passage is well known :— 


“ Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 
And bow myself before the high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 
Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousand of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
And what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ?” 


But the answer to this use of the words of the prophet is 
very simple. In that time—for Micah lived “in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah”—many instances of human 
sacrifice having occurred among the Jewish people, the inquiry 
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was quite a natural one, and the answer concerning the true 
way in which Jehovah was to be served was one absolutely 
necessary to be given. 

The Psalter, the hymn-book of the Jewish Church, is a 
standing proof against the possibility of any suchpractice 
having ever been in use in that Church. For even the most 
advanced critics admit that the Psalter contains a large 
number of genuine psalms of David. In those psalms— 
indeed in all the Psalms, from first to last—not a hint is 
dropped anywhere in favour of such a practice. In only one 
psalm (Ps. evi. 36), and that of post-exilian date, is the practice 
distinctly referred to. In no kind of writing is the spirit of 
the theology of a people more distinctly seen than in their 
songs of praise and hymns of prayer, and in such compositions 
the usages and practices of the time in which they were drawn 
up are generally found here and there incidentally noticed. 
The theology of the Psalter, however, is that of the prophets, 
with the exception that we do not generally find in the Psalter, 
and for obvious reasons, such strong denunciations of human 
sacrifices as those which occur in the prophetical writings. 
But David’s personal recollections must have gone back to 
nearly eleven centuries before Christ, and if in the stories 
recited to him in his childhood mention had been made of such 
acts in connection with the religious worship of that day, the 
sweet singer of Israel could scarcely have avoided referring to 
the matter, as he has to many other practices of idolaters. The 
silence of the Davidic psalms on this subject, the silence of 
the Psalter, the spirituality which breathes through its songs 
and prayers, all afford ample proof that among the authorised 
usages of the Israelitish Church the barbarous practice of human 
sacrifices never at any period found a place. 

We have now to consider the instances in those books which 
(in spite of some modern critics) we believe to be the earliest 
writings of the Old Testament, in which human sacrifices are 
apparently spoken of with commendation, which have often 
proved stumbling-blocks to those who firmly believe in the 
fact of the Divine inspiration of those holy writings. 

The attempted sacrifice of Isaac by his father Abraham is 
the first of these that naturally claims our attention. 

It is impossible, within our present limits, to give anything 
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like a history of the exegesis of the remarkable narrative in the 
Book of Genesis. We must content ourselves with an exami- 
nation of the view suggested by Ewald and other critics of 
eminence, and popularised by Dean Stanley in his Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church. The view of the latter writer 
is best described in his own words :— 


“The source of all sacrifice” is regarded by Dean Stanley as “ the craving 
to please, or to propitiate, or to communicate with the powers above us by 
surrendering some object near and dear to ourselves.” “The form taken 
by this Divine trial or temptation was that which a stern logical conse- 
quence did actually assume, if not then, yet certainly in after ages, among 
the surrounding tribes. . . . Deep in the heart of the Canaanitish nations 
was laid the practice of human sacrifice, the very offering here described of 
‘children passing through the fire.’ . . . Such was the trial which presented 
itself to Abraham. . . . The sacrifice, the resignation of the will, in the 
father and the son was accepted; the literal sacrifice of the act was 
repelled. On the one hand, the great principles were proclaimed that 
mercy is better than sacrifice, and that the sacrifice of self is the highest and 
holiest offering that God can receive. On the other hand, the inhuman 
superstitions, towards which the ancient ceremonial of sacrifice was perpetu- 
ally tending, were condemned and cast out of the true Church for ever. . . 
Abraham reached the very verge of an act which, even if prompted by 
noble motives and by a Divine call, has by all subsequent revelation and 
experience been pronounced accursed. At that moment his hand is stayed, 
and the patriarchal religion is rescued from this conflict with the justice of 
the Law or the mercy of the Gospel.” 


Omitting all discussion of minor issues, the question is 
whether Dean Stanley has correctly explained the narrative as 
given by the sacred historian. It is not necessary for us to 
investigate the sources from whence the writer or editor of 
Genesis derived his information. For the special purpose we 
have in view we are entitled to regard that book as presenting 
a connected account of Abraham’s history. 

But it may be well to note in passing that, in upholding the 
view that the scene of the story in the original text of Genesis 
was Mount Gerizzim, and not Mount Moriah, Dean Stanley 
displays his characteristic weakness as a historical critic. For 
that correction of the Hebrew text rests for its authority entirely 
upon a various reading found in the Samaritan codex of the 
Pentateuch, which, like many other variants in that curious 
recension, has no real claim to be regarded as preferable to the 
received Masoretic text, but has been rightly set aside by all 
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critics of eminence as introduced by the Samaritan scribe for 
polemical reasons. 

The grandeur of Abraham’s character, as presented to us in 
the Book of Genesis, does not, as Ewald imagines,’ consist in 
his being there represented as “ initiating as a father, founder, 
and ruler, a new era,” or as one “who derived neither his 
knowledge nor power from another,” who united “the most 
absolute dominion and original power of soul with the utmost 
purity, peacefulness, and energy of action,” one “ perfectly 
irreproachable,” who ruled and conquered “ by his own godlike 
power,” like “a prince of God” (Gen. xxiii. 6), or “a prophet” 
(Gen. xx. 7). 

Abraham may have been “ the introducer of a new and pure 
religion.”* But to depict him even in that character was not 
the object of the writer or compiler of the Book of Genesis. 
It is significant that the Book of Genesis does not record the 
idolatry of the family of Terah. That fact is first alluded to in 
the Book of Joshua (ch. xxiv. 2), and this might be fairly 
urged as an indication of the priority of composition of the 
Book of Genesis. The incident recorded in Genesis of Rachel’s 
carrying off the teraphim of Laban (ch. xxxi. 19) may well be 
regarded as the original basis for the charge of idolatry made 
in the Book of Joshua, but it is by no means identical with the 
strong statement in the latter book that the family of Terah, 
who lived on the other side of the Euphrates, worshipped other 
gods (Josh. xxiv. 2). 

It is highly probable, too, that Abraham was “a man of in- 
dependent thought” (Mozley), but these and all such state- 
ments are only deductions from the narrative, drawn by the 
fancy of the commentator or critic. They do not form any 
distinct portion of the picture presented in the Book of Genesis, 
nor are they the features which stand out prominently on the 
sacred canvas. 

The greatness of Abraham’s character as represented in 
Genesis consists in his standing forth pre-eminently as a man 
of faith. He is, no doubt, represented as obedient to the Divine 

1 See Martineau’s translation of Ewald’s History of Israel to the Death of 
Moses, p. 297 seq. 

2 Mozley’s Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their relation to Old Testament 


Faith. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford 
(London: Rivingtons, 1878). 
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commands. His faith was exhibited in his actions. He left 
at the Divine call his country and kindred (Gen. xii.). He 
erected here and there altars to the Lord (Gen. xii. 7, 8, 
xiii. 4, 18, xxii. 9), chiefly, be it noted, in the early part of 
his life. He was so generous that he permitted his nephew 
Lot to make choice of the best part of the country (ch. xiii). 
He, like Noah, showed himself righteous in his generation 
(ch. xviii, 19). He was a warrior of eminence, although but 
one instance of his martial prowess is distinctly on record 
(ch. xiv.). His innate nobleness of character was shown by 
his refusal after that victory to appropriate to himself any 
share in the spoil of the foe (ch. xiv. 21-24), while he insisted 
on his confederates obtaining their due reward. His piety 
was exhibited on the same occasion by the presentation to 
Melchizedek, “king of Salem, and priest of the most high 
God,” of tithes of all (ch. xiv. 20). But he is not depicted by 
the sacred writer as “without reproach.” His want of moral 
courage placed his wife on several occasions in imminent peril 
(ch. xii 11 ff., ch. xx.), while in the management of his house- 
hold he yielded to Sarah’s evil advice in taking Hagar as his 
concubine, and afterwards weakly permitted Sarah in her 
jealousy unduly to oppress that maid-servant (ch. xvi. 4-6). 
That good was ultimately evolved from this mistake is not a 
matter which can be here discussed. But that fact does not 
alter our estimation of Abraham’s weakness in the whole affair. 

But while the sacred historian does not describe Abraham 
as “perfectly irreproachable,” he depicts him throughout as a 
man of faith. His faith led him to look out into the future, 
and to contemplate the future greatness of his own posterity, 
and not merely of that posterity alone, but of all the nations of 
the earth through their means (ch. xii. 2, 7, xiii. 15,16). It 
is unnecessary to regard his remonstrance,in which he speaks 
of Eliezer his steward as “the heir of his house,” as any sign 
of a waning faith (ch. xv. 2,3). The promise twice given 
before was then repeated in a more definite form. He was bid 
to look at the stars, and the Divine word assured him “ so shall 
thy seed be.” The sacred writer adds, “ And he believed in the 
Lord ; and he counted it to him for righteousness.” The promise 
seems to have been reiterated the same day, and on the second 
occasion comprehended a prophecy which spoke of a long 
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period of disaster and affliction for the nation that was to be 
born (ch. xv. 12-14). It is true that Sarah after a lengthened 
period despaired of the promise being destined to be fulfilled 
through her means, and appointed her handmaid to act as her 
representative. Whether this ought properly to be regarded as 
a failure of faith on her part may be doubted. For the plan 
she had recourse to seems to have been admissible in similar 
cases, and Sarah had not then (as far as we know) been expressly 
designated as the mother of the future seed (ch. xvi. 1-3). 
Some thirteen years afterwards the promise was once more 
repeated, with the definite addition that Sarah should herself 
be the mother of the future nation (ch. xvii. 4-16), and the rite 
of circumcision was appointed as a sign of the covenant. The 
promise in the latter form seems to have staggered Abraham 
for a moment (ch. xvii. 17-19), for he had naturally begun to 
imagine that the blessing promised would be realised through 
the posterity of Ishmael. Faith, however, soon attained the 
upper hand; and when the promise was, somewhat later, again 
given, Abraham exhibited no signs of incredulity, although 
Sarah inwardly laughed thereat (ch. xviii. 9-12, xxi. 1-7).? 
With all these facts before us, when we turn to examine 
the narrative in Gen. xxii, it is impossible to explain the 
temptation there recorded as anything else than a probation 
or crucial trial of the faith of the patriarch. Dean Stanley 
grounds an argument on the use of the two opposite phrases 
used in reference to David’s numbering of the people, which 
temptation is ascribed in 2 Sam. (xxiv. 1) to Jehovah, while 
in 1 Chron. (xxi. 1) it is ascribed to Satan. On this principle 
he attempts to explain the temptation of Abraham as having 
sprung from an earnest desire to rival the devotion of the 
Canaanites, in whose land he dwelt, by offering up to God 
the most precious possession which he had.” But the ex- 

1 The variation in the narrative in the latter passage does not affect in 
the slightest the force of our present argument. 

2 But it ought to be noted that in the Book of Genesis no hint whatever 
is given that such sacrifices were then common among the Canaanites. On 
the contrary, modern scholars are rather inclined to maintain that those 
sacrifices were the growth of a later age. The writer of the Book of 
Genesis notes that in Abraham’s time ‘“ the iniquity of the Amorites was 
not yet full” (Gen. xv. 16). The fact that human sacrifices are not alluded 
to in the Book of Genesis, while they are spoken of in other books of the 
Pentateuch, is an indication of the early date of Genesis. Dark as is the 


picture there given of the immorality of the Canaanitish people, such a crime 
as human sacrifice is not referred to. Is the omission merely accidental ? 
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planation is utterly opposed to the plain sense of the story, 
according to which the action was not only commanded by 
God, but commended and rewarded by him. The narrative 
depicts Abraham as believing that Isaac would, if put to 
death, be restored to life again. It was with that firm con- 
viction that Abraham addressed the men who accompanied 
him,—“ I and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come 
again to you” (verse 5). The sceptic may, as Mozley has 
well remarked, if he choose, attribute Abraham’s faith “in 
the restoration of Isaac from the dead to a visionary and wild 
fanaticism, but even he will not dispute as an historical truth 
that Abraham was perfectly capable of looking forward to 
such a solution of the difficulty—of believing such a miracle.” 
Such a miracle, we may add, would scarcely have been greater 
than that connected with Isaac’s birth. This is the interpre- 
tation of the trial of Abraham which is given by Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans, who speaks (ch. iv. 17) of his faith in 
God, “who quickeneth the dead, and calleth the things that 
are not as though they were.” This is the explanation given 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that “ by faith Abraham, being 
tried, offered up Isaac: yea, he that had gladly received the 
promises was offering up his only begotten son ; even he to 
whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called : account- 
ing that God is able to raise up, even from the dead ; from 
whence he did also in a figure receive him back” (ch. xi. 
17-19). 

The trial, then, was not only to prove Abraham’s obedience 
and to exhibit his devotion, but to test his faith in the pro- 
mise so repeatedly given. This (apart altogether from all 
considerations as to the authority of the New Testament) is, 
we maintain, the only natural interpretation of the narrative. 
We do not deny that the obedience of Abraham was con- 
spicuously shown by that action, but it was faith which was 


1 The Revised Version translates “received him back in a parable,” i.e. 
figuratively, ¢vy mapaBodyj. The translation “in a figure” appears to us 
plainer. Isaac was virtually sacrificed and received back by his father, 
having risen from that death which he had undergone in and under the 
figure of aram. Alford’s note on the passage is fairly satisfactory. J. H. 
Biesenthal, in his interesting and suggestive work Das Trostschreiben an die 
Hebréer, maintains that the apostle refers to the Jewish tradition, accord- 
ing to which the soul of Isaac departed from his body as soon as the knife 
touched,his throat, without his having been wounded by Abraham, but that 
afterwards Isaac’s soul returned into his body by the express command of God. 
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most gloriously manifested. Mozley has pointed out the 
mistake which underlies the contention that if the patriarch 
had looked forward “ to the recovery of his treasure, there was 
no true surrender and no sacrifice in the act.” “Death,” 
remarks that writer, “is an undeniable test of the act of 
surrender. If the patriarch looked beyond death to a recovery, 
that did not negative the surrender which ipso facto had taken 
place in death.” 

We must not pass over without notice the moral difficulty 
involved in the history, namely, how far (even though the sacri- 
fice itself was not ultimately carried into effect) the conduct 
of Abraham can be justified for yielding obedience to such a 
strange command, even though imposed by an audible voice 
from heaven. It cannot be forgotten that it is authoritatively 
laid down in the Book of Deuteronomy that even if a prophet 
or a dreamer of dreams were to perform signs and wonders in 
order to entice to acts of idolatry, such persons were to be put 
to death, and not to be obeyed. “For the Lord your God 
proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul” (Deut. xiii. 1-3). And 
the same principle is set forth in the New Testament : “ Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you any 
gospel other than that we have preached unto you, let him be 
anathema” (Gal. i. 8). A temptation to commit murder is no 
less temptation than one to idolatry or apostasy. Signs and 
wonders, and even voices from heaven, are regarded in Scrip- 
ture at least as possible to be manifested in the interests of 
error. Men are therefore, in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, urged to hold fast to the inner law graven on their 
hearts, and not to let themselves become the slaves of any 
external appeal to their obedience which may contradict the 
moral law which is borne witness to by their consciences. 

Mozley, however, draws attention to the difference between 
the conceptions of mankind on important points in former ages 
and in our own, in consequence of which commands in an 
earlier age, authenticated by miracle, might reasonably have 
demanded obedience as agreeable to the voice of conscience, 
though utterly inconceivable in the present day. The indi- 
viduality of man, and his essential right to his own life and 
existence, were points not then fully developed. Children 
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were considered in patriarchal, Jewish, and even in Roman 
law, as being of right the property of the father. The parental 
authority was despotic. Hence there was nothing strange in 
Reuben as a father addressing Jacob, and in reference to 
Benjamin, exclaiming, “Slay my two sons, if I bring him not 
to thee” (Gen. xlii. 37). Such being the common conception 
of antiquity, Abraham might well, without any violence being 
done to his moral convictions, be tested by a command requir- 
ing him to sacrifice his only son. The story of the trial and 
its sequel afford, however, a most emphatic proof that no such 
sacrifice would have been really acceptable to the Lord God of 
the patriarchs. 

It is worth while to call attention to some incidents in the 
account of the sacrifice of Isaac as described in Jewish legends. 
In doing so we quote partly from the work of Beer on the 
legendary Life of Abraham, as well as from the Midrash Rabba 
itself. 

The trial of Abraham’s faith, according to these legends, is 
represented, like the trial of Job, as having been the conse- 
quence of a bold denial before the angels, on the part of the 
great adversary, Satan or Sammael, of the willingness of 
Abraham to obey God in all things. The obedience of 
Abraham, the adversary argued, simply arose from selfish 
motives. In order to prove the reality of Abraham’s religion, 
the command was given to him by God to offer up his son 
Isaac. 

This test having been agreed on, and the command com- 
municated to the patriarch, Satan set himself to try to dissuade 
Abraham from obeying the Divine command—and in the 
guise of an old and crippled man, met Abraham on the way 
to Moriah, and strove to persuade him that the voice he had 
heard commanding such a sacrifice was not that of God, but 
of Satan. “If thou art fool enough,” said Satan, “to act in 
compliance to its directions, God will on the morrow punish 
thee for the crime of murder.” To that temptation Abraham 
replied that he was convinced of the reality of the Divine 
command, and therefore would go forward. 

Satan next manifested himself to Isaac in the form of a 
handsome youth, and informed him of the object for which he 
was being brought on the journey by his father. Isaac, how- 
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ever, expressed his determination to go forward, and, even 
under such terrible circumstances, not to oppose the will of 
his Creator and the command of his father. 

The two attendants whom Abraham took with him are 
stated in these legends to have been Ishmael with the aged 
steward Eliezer, both of whom are represented as wrangling 
with one another on the advantages which would accrue to 
them severally from the death of Isaac. They were reproved 
by a voice from heaven, which exclaimed, “O ye fools, neither 
of you understand the truth.” This incident, however incon- 
gruous it may be considered asa fact, has a moral significance 
when regarded as an allegory. 

Satan after a while reappeared to Abraham, and informed him 
that the object of his journey was destined not to be accom- 
plished, for he had heard the Divine secret, that God would 
have a lamb and not Isaac for a sacrifice. To this last temp- 
tation Abraham replied: “Even if thou art now speaking the 
truth, this is the punishment of a liar, that one does not believe 
him even when he speaks the truth.” Satan accordingly 
departed, and left Abraham to go on his way. 

The legends generally, it will be seen, miss the point of 
the narrative. But they explain the words of Abraham to 
the attendants, “ Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the 
lad will go yonder and worship, and come again to you,” as 
having been words spoken by Abraham under a higher guid- 
ance than his own. The Midrash, more correctly, explains 
those words as indicating Abraham’s own conviction that he 
would return in peace from the mountain, and remarks that 
Abraham believed that prayer would accomplish such a result. 
“For by prayer,” it adds, “the Israelites were delivered out 
of Egypt (Exod. iv. 31) ; in answer to prayer the Law was given 
from Mount Sinai (Exod. xxiv. 1); thus Hannah, too, received 
the gift of a son, Samuel (1 Sam. i. 28) ; as the result of prayer, 
the exiles were brought back from Babylon (Isa. xxvii. 13); 
the temple was to be built again (Ps. xcix. 9); and the dead 
which live not are through prayer to be re-vivified (Ps. xev: 6).” 


We postpone to a future article the discussion of the 
instances of Jephthah’s vow, and of the execution of the sons 
of Saul by David. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT. 





Torquato Tasso. 


Art. I1.—The Life and Works of Torquato Tasso. 


ier age is fruitful in discoveries and resuscitations. Like 

the industrious Chinaman who discovers sufficient gold to 
remunerate his labour in the refuse-heaps of the mine which 
his predecessors discarded, it finds in subjects which our fore- 
fathers had apparently exhausted and laid aside ample mate- 
rials for fresh investigation. Upon many of the old literary 
topics floods of new light have been thrown; and, owing to the 
improved methods of modern study, many of the more obscure 
productions of genius have acquired an interest and a value 
which they never possessed before. The works of Tasso have 
been before the world wellnigh three hundred years, but they 
have never taken the place in the public estimation of this 
country to which their merit has entitled them. What is said 
of the other grand masterpieces of poetic thought—that they are 
universally praised, but seldom read—is true only in the latter 
respect of his magnificent Epic. While the Divina Commedia 
of Dante has been everywhere studied and admired, the Geru- 
salemme Liberata of Tasso has been comparatively neglected. 
In these days, however, there is a kind of Renaissance in 
regard to everything Italian ; and with the revived study of the 
language itself we may expect that public attention will be 
directed, as it has never yet been, to works which form a land- 
mark in history, and which never become antiquated, but find 
in each new generation a new exposition and application of 
their remarkable germinal power. 

Italian poets share in the wonderful charm that belongs to 
everything connected with their beautiful land. They are seen, 
like the early Tuscan paintings, against a golden background of 
romance. Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, invested with this magic 
light, are themselves more attractive even than their poetic 
creations. But Torquato Tasso, perhaps, more than them all, 
appeals to our deepest feelings. No sadder or more romantic 
life than his can be found in the annals of literature. He 
was one of those “ infanti perduti” to whom life was one long 
avenue of darkened days, with celestial gleams shining in at 
intervals. In his temperament, in the character of his genius, 
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and in the story of his life, we can discern striking features of 
resemblance between him and the wayward, sorrowful Rousseau. 
Hercules, according to the old fable, was afflicted with madness 
as a punishment for his being so near the gods; and the imagi- 
nativeness of a brain which had in it a fibre of insanity, near 
which genius often perilously lies, may be supposed to account 
for much that is strange and sad in his career. The place of 
his birth was a fit cradle for a poet. On the edge of a bold 
cliff, overlooking the sea at Sorrento, is the Hotel Tasso, known 
to every traveller in thatregion. Here, according to the voice 
of tradition, the immortal poet was born on the 11th of March 
1544, eleven years after the death of Ariosto. It is said that 
the identical chamber in which the event took place has since 
disappeared, owing to the portion of rock on which it stood 
having been undermined by the sea; and as if to give counten- 
ance to this, some of the existing apartments are perilously 
propped up on the very edge of the cliff by buttresses, which, 
giving way, would hurl the superstructure into the abyss. The 
original building stood on the site of an ancient temple ; and it 
is probable that, with the exception of one of the bedrooms, 
which is said to have been Tasso’s cabinet, the edifice retains 
none of the features which it possessed in the days of the poet. 

But whatever changes may have taken place in the human 
habitation, the scenes of Nature around, from which he drew 
the inspirations of his youthful genius, remain unchanged. 
Every feature of landscape loveliness is focussed in that 
matchless panorama. Behind is a range of wild mountains, 
whose many-shaped peaks and crags, clad with pine and olive, 
assume, as the day wears on, the golden and purple hues of 
the sky—sloping down into the midst of vineyards and groves 
of orange, myrtle, and all the luxuriant verdure which the 
warm sun of the South calls forth, out of which gleam at fre- 
quent intervals picturesque villages and farms, which seem 
more the creation of Nature than of art. In front is a glorious 
view of the Bay of Naples, with the enchanted isles of Capri 
and Ischia sleeping on its bosom, and the reflected images of 
domes and palaces all along its curving shores charming to 
constancy its blue tideless waters; while dominating over the 
whole horizon are the snowy mountains of Campania, broken 
by the dark purple mass of Vesuvius, rising up with gradual 
slope to its rounded cone, over which rests continually a column 
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of flame or smoke, stimulating the imagination by its mystery 
and terror. Apart from its associations, that landscape would 
have been one to gaze on entranced, and to dream of for 
years afterwards. But with its countless memories of all 
that is greatest and saddest in human history clinging to 
almost every object, it is indeed one of the most wonderful and 
impressive in the world. The land is the land of Magna 
Grecia. The sea is the sea of Homer and Pindar. The 
whole region is haunted for ever by the gods of old,—the 
dreams of men. Near at hand are the Isles of the Sirens, 
who allured Ulysses with their magic song; away in the dim 
distance are the wonderful Doric temples of Pestum, which 
go back to the mythical times of Jason and the Argonauts. 
On the opposite shore is the tomb of Virgil, on the threshold 
of the scenes which he loved to describe,—the Holy Land of 
Paganism, the Phlegrean Fields, with the terrible Avernus and 
the Cave of the Sibyl, and all the spots associated with the 
Pagan heaven and hell; and in the near neighbourhood Baie, 
with its awful memories of Roman luxury and cruelty, and 
Puteoli, with its inspiring associations of the apostle Paul’s 
visit, and the introduction of Christianity into Italy. Meet 
nurse for any poetic child, the place of his birth was pecu- 
liarly so for such a child as Tasso; and we can detect in the 
subjects of his Muse in after years, the very themes which 
such a region would naturally have suggested and inspired. 
The age in which he was born was also eminently favour- 
able for the development of the poetic faculty. By the 
wonderful discoveries of the starry Galileo, man’s intellectual 
vision was infinitely extended, and the great fundamental idea 
of modern astronomy—infinite space peopled with worlds like 
our own—was for the first time realised. It was an era of 
maritime enterprise; the world was circumnavigated, and 
new ideas streamed in from each newly visited region. It 
was pre-eminently the period of art. Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael had just passed away, but Michael Angelo, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese were still living, freeing 
men’s spirits by their exquisite productions from the formal 
fancies and conventional fetters of superstition, and sending 
them back to the fresh teaching of Nature. The art of print- 
ing was giving a new birth to letters, and the reformation of 
religion a new growth to human thought. A new power had 
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descended into the stagnant waters of European life, and im- 
parted to them a wonderful energy. Along with the revival 
of classical learning and the general quickening of men’s 
minds, there was blended in the South of Europe a lingering 
love of romance and chivalry, and a strong religious feeling, 
which had arisen out of the vigorous reaction of Roman 
Catholicism. Italy was at this time the acknowledged parent 
both of the poetry and the general literature of Europe ; and 
the immortal works of Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto had formed 
an almost perfect vernacular language in which the creations 
of genius could find fittest expression. 

But Tasso was not only born in a poetic region and in a 
poetic age; he was also the son of a poet. He inherited the 
divine faculty ; he was cradled in poetry. His father Bernardo, 
though he has been put into the shade by his more gifted son, 
has claims of his own to be remembered by posterity. He 
occupies a high place in the well-defined group of the chivalric 
poets of Italy. His principal poem, the Amadigi, which was 
composed about the time of his son’s birth, though not pub- 
lished for sixteen years afterwards, treats in a hundred cantos 
the romantic history of Amadis of Gaul, and deals in giants, 
enchanted swords, prodigious wounds, and miraculous cures, 
Various estimates of this long poem have been formed by 
critics, from the favourable analysis of Ginguéné to the severe 
censure of Sismondi. But in spite of its lack of dramatic 
power, and the monotony of its imagery, the heat of his genius 
crystallising only a part of the substance of his work, there can 
be no question that the poem is distinguished by a certain 
gravity and elevation of sentiment, which places it high above 
the romances of the older school, and brings it near to the 
dignity of epic poetry. In this respect the Amadigi may be 
said to mark a transition period, and to form the link between 
the wildly irregular romance of Ariosto and the symmetrical 
epic of his own son. The son’s poetic path was thus pre- 
pared, and the mould in which his immortal work was cast 
was formed by his father. The fortunes of the two poets 
read remarkably alike. They are marked by the same extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, and the same general sadness and gloom. 

The family of Tasso belonged to Bergamo, in the north of 
Italy, a region which has given birth to several eminent men, 
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among others to Tiraboschi, the historian of Italian literature. 
It was originally noble, and had large territorial possessions. 
One ancestor, Omodeo, who lived in the year 1290, is worthy 
of special mention as the inventor of the system of postal com- 
munication, to which the world owes so much; and hence the 
family arms of a courier’s horn and a badger’s skin (Tasso 
being the Italian for badger), which the post-horses used in 
former times to carry on their frontlets. In the time of Ber- 
nardo, however, the fortunes of the family had decayed, and 
the early days of the poet were passed in poverty. Adopted 
after the death of his parents by his father’s brother, the Bishop 
of Recanato, he was placed at school, where he soon acquired 
a wonderful familiarity with the Greek and Latin authors, 
then newly restored to Europe. Highly cultivated, refined, 
and possessed of great; personal beauty, while manifesting at 
the same time a peculiar talent for diplomacy, Bernardo 
speedily won his way to distinction. His first work, which 
was a collection principally of love-poems, celebrating his pas- 
sion for the beautiful Genevra Malatesta, who belonged to the 
same family as the ill-fated Parasina of Byron, attracted the 
attention of the reigning Prince of Salerno, Ferrante Sanse- 
verino, one of the chief patrons of literature in Italy, who 
thereupon engaged him as his private secretary. At the court 
of this Prince he met, Porzia de’ Rossi, a lady of noble birth, 
who was beautiful and accomplished, and possessed what was 
considered in those days a large fortune. Smarting under 
the disappointment caused by the preference of Genevra 
Malatesta for his richer rival, the Conte d’Obezzi, he married 
this lady in deference to the wishes of his patron, who was 
anxious that he should settle down in the place, and thus give 
him the benefit of his services and his society. After their 
nuptials Bernardo and his bride retired to a villa which he 
had purchased at Sorrento, where he enjoyed for several years 
an exceptional share of domestic felicity, his wife having 
proved a most devoted helpmeet to him. His ample fortune 
allowed him to gratify an almost Oriental love of splendour. 
The beauty and richness of his furniture—the very inkstand 
which he habitually used being originally an exquisite 
Arabian vase for burning perfumes, which he brought from 
the siege of Tunis—-and the magnificence of the entertain- 
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ments which he gave to his princely patron and noble 
guests, enlivened as they were by the recitation of his own 
poems before they were given to the public, have been men- 
tioned by all his biographers. There is no portrait in exist- 
ence from which we may form an idea of the grace and beauty 
of Torquato’s mother; but in the portrait of his father, still 
preserved in the Council-chamber of Bergamo, we see delineated 
the secret of his wonderful personal influence. It represents 
him as tall, erect, and stately, with piercing dark eyes, and a 
thick black beard, cut in the fashion of that time. 

In these propitious circumstances the infant that was 
destined afterwards to confer the greatest lustre upon the 
family name was born. His father was absent at the time 
with the Prince of Salerno, who had joined the Spanish army 
in the new war that had arisen between Charles v. and 
Francis I.; a war whose chivalrous and inspiring acts the 
Marquis d’Azeglio made use of in 1866 in his romance of 
history, Fieramosca, to rouse again a spirit of independence in 
his countrymen. A friend of his father, therefore, held the 
child at the baptismal font, in the cathedral of Sorrento, where 
he received the name of Torquato—a name which his elder 
brother, who lived only a few days, had previously borne. 
Very little that is reliable can be gleaned regarding his child- 
hood, although several mythical exaggerations grew around it 
in after years, arising from the almost supernatural estimation 
in which the poet was held. His biographer Manso gravely 
informs us that when six months old he could not only speak 
in a clear and distinct manner, but also reason and explain his 
thoughts, and that he seldom wept or laughed, but maintained 
a uniformly grave and dignified mien, as if burdened with a 
mighty future. The treaty of Crepi, which concluded the war 
between Charles v. and Francis 1, in which the former was 
victorious, allowed Bernardo Tasso to return home with his 
patron ten months after the birth of his son. By this treaty 
the French king, who had previously assumed the title of 
King of Naples, resigned all claims upon that State, and the 
inhabitants were henceforth subjected entirely to the dominion 
of the Spanish sovereigns of the house of Austria. The 
Emperor, Charles v., appointed the Marquis de Villafranca, 
better known as Don Pedro de Toledo, to be Viceroy of Naples, 
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a man who, if he had confined himself to the improvement of 
the city, would have earned the gratitude and devotion of 
the people; for during his reign, besides the cons:ruction 
of numerous fountains and palaces, the famous Grotto of 
Posilipo was enlarged to its present wonderful dimensions, 
and the well-known street, called the Toledo, after him, the 
longest and perhaps the noblest street in Europe, was built. But, 
like his despotic master, he carried out his reforms with a high 
hand, and interfered with the personal and domestic affairs of 
the inhabitants, so that he speedily roused their resentment. 
For the purpose of intimidating the nobles, whom he feared 
as much as they detested him, although he concealed this de- 
sign under the mask of zeal for the Catholic religion and the 
extirpation of the noxious heresies of Luther, he determined 
to establish the Inquisition. The whole city, however, was 
violently opposed to the introduction of this formidable 
tribunal. After having exhausted itself in a vain struggle 
with the Viceroy, it resolved to petition the Emperor, and 
commissioned the Prince of Salerno to plead its cause at the 
Court of Nuremberg. Accompanied by his secretary and a 
numerous retinue, the Prince proceeded by easy stages to his 
destination. But the cunning Don Pedro sent with all speed 
several couriers to his august master, with carefully prepared 
accounts of the rebellion from his own point of view; in 
consequence of which the Prince, when he arrived, found the 
case prejudged, and all his arguments and pleadings were of 
no avail. Disgusted with the failure of his errand, with the 
coldness of his reception, and with other indignities which he 
received at the hands of the Emperor and his Viceroy, he 
determined to abandon altogether the cause of Austria. Re- 
pairing to Venice, he publicly gave effect to his decision; 
whereupon Don Pedro, too glad to have an opportunity of 
oppressing his personal enemy, declared the Prince a rebel, con- 
fiscated his estates, and seized all his personal property. In the 
misfortunes of his patron Bernardo Tasso shared. He too was 
proscribed as a rebel; his property at Salerno was seized, and 
his wife and children were transferred by the Viceroy’s orders to 
Naples, where her family resided, and where, under their cruel 
treatment, instigated by the Viceroy, she was deprived of her 
fortune, and virtually held a prisoner to the day of her death. 
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Such were the dark clouds that, after a brief gleam of the 
brightest prosperity, hung over the early years of Torquato 
Tasso. Deprived of the care of a father who followed from 
court to court the varied fortunes of his benefactor, and in 
the company of a mother worse than widowed, continually 
pining for her banished husband, and dependent upon the cold 
and niggardly charity of friends, who were either too timid or 
superstitious to oppose the patron of the Inquisition, the child 
grew up in melancholy solitude, like an etiolated plant that 
has been deprived of the sunshine. The original sadness and 
sensitiveness of his disposition was much increased by the 
family misfortunes. In his seventh year he was sent to a 
school in the neighbourhood, opened by the Jesuits, who were 
at this time beginning to exert a powerful influence upon 
society, principally on account of their zeal in the cause of 
education. At this school he remained for three years, acquir- 
ing a wonderful knowledge of Latin and Greek, and manifesting 
such enthusiasm in his studies that he rose long before day- 
break, and was so impatient to get to school that his mother 
was often obliged to send him away in the dark with a lantern. 
Here he showed the first symptoms of his genius for poetry and 
rhetoric, and gave public testimony to the deep religious feeling 
which he inherited from his parents, and which had been so 
carefully cultivated by his ecclesiastical masters, by joining the 
communion of the Church of Rome. In his tenth year his 
father left the court of Henry 11. of France, and settled in 
Rome, where he had apartments assigned him in the immense 
palace of Cardinal Hippolito of the house of Ferrara. These 
apartments were furnished as handsomely as his impoverished 
resources allowed, in the hope that he might have his wife and 
children to live with him. But in spite of all his efforts and 
entreaties his wife was not allowed by her brothers to rejoin 
him ; while his own position as an outlaw made it impossible 
for him to enter the kingdom of Naples to rescue her. The 
only concession he could get from the authorities was permis- 
sion for her to enter with her daughter Cornelia as pensioners 
among the nuns in the convent of San Festo; and no sooner 
was this step taken than her friends openly seized her dowry, 
on the plea that it would otherwise belong to the convent, as 
her husband's outlawry cancelled his claims to it. Her boy, of 
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course, could not enter the convent with her; he was therefore 
sent to his fatherin Rome. The separation between mother 
and son, we are told, was most affecting. To her it was the 
climax of her trials; and, bowed down beneath the weight of 
her accumulated sufferings, she fell an easy victim to an attack 
of fever, which, in the short space of twenty-four hours, ended 
her wretched life. Upon Tasso the parting from a mother 
whom he was never to see again, and whose personal qualities 
and grievous trials had greatly endeared her to him, produced 
an impression which even the great troubles of his after life 
could never efface. 

With a mind richly stored, notwithstanding his youthful 
age, with classic lore, and quickened and made sensitive by a 
varied and sorrowful career, Torquato Tasso came to Rome. 
The first occasion of seeing the imperial city, the proud 
mistress of the world, must have been exciting and awakening 
in a high degree to such a boy. He was leaving behind the 
passive simplicity of the child, and had already a keen interest 
in the things ennobled by history and cared for by grown-up 
men. This dawn of a higher consciousness found a congenial 
sphere in the city of the soul. With what absorbing eagerness 
his young mind would be drawn to the study of the immortal 
deeds, which were the inheritance of his race, on the very spot 
where they were done. He would behold with his eyes the 
glorious things of which he had heard. There would be much that 
would shock and disappoint him when he came to be familiar 
with it. Many of the ancient monuments had been destroyed 
in order to construct with their materials some Papal palace or 
pretentious church; and many of the ancient sites, especially 
the Forum and the Palatine, were deserted wastes which had 
not yet yielded up their buried treasures of art to the pick 
and spade of the antiquarian. The ravages inflicted by the 
ferocious hordes of the Constable Bourbon in 1527 had not yet 
been obliterated by the restorations and repairs undertaken by 
Pope Paul m1. The city had lost much of its ancient glory, 
and had not yet exchanged its gloomy medieval aspect for 
that of modern civilisation. But, in spite of every drawback, 
he could not sufficiently admire the buildings and the sites 
which bore witness of all that was grandest in human history. 
Along with a young relative, Christopher Tasso, he pursued 
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his classical studies in the midst of all these stimulating 
associations under the tutorship of Maurizio Cattaneo, the 
most learned master in Italy. The companionship of a 
youth of his own age did him a great deal of good. It 
satisfied his affections, it saved him from the loneliness to 
which his father’s ill-health at the time would otherwise have 
consigned him, and it spurred him on to a healthful exercise of 
his mental powers. For a short time he led a comparatively 
happy life in Rome. His father’s prospects had somewhat 
improved. Cardinal Caraffa, who was a personal friend of his, 
ascended the pontifical throne under the name of Paul Iv. ; 
and as they were on the same political side, he hoped that his 
fortunes would now be retrieved. But this gleam of prosperity 
speedily vanished. The imperial enmity, which had been the 
cause of all his previous misfortunes, continued to pursue him 
like a relentless fate. Philip 1. of Spain and the Pope having 
quarrelled, the formidable Duke of Alba, the new Viceroy of 
Naples, invaded the Papal States, took Ostia and Tivoli, and 
threatened Rome itself. With extreme difficulty Bernardo 
Tasso managed to make his escape to Ravenna, with nothing 
left him but the manuscript of his Amadigi. In the meantime 
his son was taken to his relatives at Bergamo. In this city, 
under the shadow of the Alps, Torquato remained for a year 
in the home of his Roman school-fellow, greatly admired by 
the leading citizens. The inhabitants have ever since cherished 
with pride the connection of the Tassos with their town, and 
have erected a splendid monument to Torquato in the market- 
place. The exquisite scenery in the neighbourhood had a 
wonderful effect upon the mind of the youthful poet. It put 
the finishing touch to his varied education. The snows of the 
North and the fires of the South, the wild grandeur of the 
mountains and the soft beauty of the sea, the solitudes of Nature 
where only the effects of storm and sunshine are chronicled, 
and the crowded scenes of the most inspiring events in human 
history, had their share in moulding his temperament and 
colouring his poetry. 

From Bergamo Torquato was summoned to Pesaro, since 
known as the birthplace of Rossini, hence called the “Swan of 
Pesaro.” His father had found a home with the Duke of 
Urbino, who treated him with the utmost kindness and liber- 
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ality. In the Villa Barachetto, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
surrounded by the most beautiful scenery and by the finest 
treasures of art, which have long since been transferred to 
Paris and Rome, Bernardo Tasso at last completed his A madigi ; 
while, captivated by his grace and intelligence, the Duke made 
Torquato the companion of his son, Francesco Maria, in all his 
studies and amusements. For two years father and son enjoyed 
in this place a grateful repose from the buffetings of fortune. 
But, fired by ambition, Bernardo left Pesaro for Venice, in order 
to see his poem through the press of Aldus Manutius; and being 
not only welcomed with open arms by his literary friends in 
that city, but also appointed Secretary of the great Venetian 
Academy “Della Fama,” with a handsome salary, he sent for 
his son, took a house in a good situation, and resolved to settle 
down in the place. There was much to captivate the imagina- 
tion of the youthful Torquato in this wonderful city of the sea, 
then in the zenith of its fame, surpassing all the capitals of 
transalpine Europe in the extent of its commerce, in refinement 
of manners, and in the cultivation of learning and the arts. 
Its romantic situation, its weird history, its splendid palaces, 
its silent water-ways, its stirring commerce, its inspiring arts, 
must have kindled all the enthusiasm of his nature. But he 
did not yield himself up to the siren attractions of the place, 
and muse in idleness upon its varied charms. On the con- 
trary, the time that he spent in Venice was the busiest in his 
life. He was absorbed in the study of Dante and Petrarch ; 
and the results of his devotion may still be seen in the 
numerous annotations in his handwriting in the copies of these 
poets which belonged to him, now preserved in the Vatican 
Library in Rome and the Laurentian Library in Florence. He 
was also employed by his father in transcribing for the press 
considerable portions of his poetical works, and these studies 
and exercises were of much use to him in enabling him to 
form a graphic and elegant literary style. His own composi- 
tions, both in prose and verse, were by this time pretty 
numerous, though nothing of his had found its way into print 
as yet. His father saw with much concern the development 
of his son’s genius. Anxious to save him from the trials which 
he himself had experienced in his literary career, he sent him 
to the University of Padua to study law, which he thought 
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would be a surer provision for his future life than a devotion 
to the Muses. One great branch of law, viz. the canon, or that 
which relates to ecclesiastical jurisprudence, has always been 
much esteemed in Italy, and the study of it, in many instances, 
has paved the way to high civil and ecclesiastical honours. 
Almost all the eminent poets of Italy, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Marino, Metastasio, spent their earlier years in this pursuit ; 
but, like Ovid and our own Milton, their nature rebelled against 
the bondage. They took greater pleasure in the study of the 
laws of rhyme than in the study of the Pandects of Justinian 
or the Decretals of Isidore. It was so with Tasso. He 
attended faithfully the lectures of Guido Panciroli, although 
these were not compulsory, and waited patiently at the Uni- 
versity during the three years of residence which is required 
for a law degree. But all the time his mind was occupied 
with other thoughts than those connected with his law studies. 
Still, uncongenial as they must have been to him, he could not 
have attended for three years to such studies without uncon- 
sciously deriving much benefit from them. They must have 
impressed upon him those ideas of order and logical arrange- 
ment which he afterwards carried out in his writings, and 
which separate them so markedly from the confused, incon- 
sistent licence of the older literature of Italy ; and he could 
not have resided in the birthplace of Livy, in constant associa- 
tion with the highest minds of Italy at the time, as a member 
of a University then the most famous in Europe, numbering 
no less than 10,000 students from all parts of the world, with- 
out his intellectual life being greatly quickened. 

During ten months of enthusiastic work he produced his 
first great poem, *which, considering his age, for he was then 
only in his eight@enth year, and the short time occupied in its 
composition, is one of the most remarkable efforts of genius. 
He called his poem Rinaldo, after the name of the knight whose 
romantic adventures it celebrates—not the Rinaldo of the Geru- 
salemme Liberata, but the Paladin of whom so much is said in 
the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto,—and dedicated it to Car- 
dinal Lewis of Este, then one of the most distinguished patrons 
of literature in Italy. It contains a beautiful allusion to his 
father’s genius as the source of his own inspiration. It abounds 
in the supernatural incidents and personified abstractions charac- 
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teristic of the romantic school of poetry; and though Galileo 
said of it that it reminded him of a picture formed of inlaid 
work, rather than of a painting in oil, it has nevertheless a 
unity of plot, a sustained interest, and a uniform elevation of 
style, which distinguishes it from all the poetry of the period. 
Our own Spenser has imbibed the spirit of some of its most 
beautiful passages ; and several striking coincidences between 
his Faerie Queen and the Rinaldo can be traced, particularly 
in the account of the lion tamed by Clarillo of Tasso, and the 
well-known incident of Una and the lion in Spenser. The 
poem of Rinaldo will always be read with interest, as it strikes 
the keynote of Tasso’s great epic, the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
many of the finest fictions of which were adopted with very 
little modification from the earlier work. His letter asking 
his father’s permission to publish it came at a very inopportune 
moment. Bernardo was smarting just then under the dis- 
appointments connected with the reception of his own poem, 
the Amadigi. It produced little impression upon the general 
public; the copies which he distributed among the Italian 
nobles procured him nothing but conventional thanks and 
polite praise; while the magnificent edition which he prepared 
specially for presentation to Philip 1 of Spain, in the hope 
that he might thereby be induced to interest himself in the 
restoration of his wife’s property at Naples, was not even 
acknowledged. Wounded thus in his deepest sensibilities, 
and bewailing the misfortunes of his literary career, we need 
not wonder that he should have sent a reply peremptorily 
commanding his son to give up poetry and stick to the law. 
The young poet in his distress sought the intervention of some 
of his father’s literary friends, and through their mediation 
the destiny of Torquato Tasso and of Italian poetry was accom- 
plished, and the poem of Rinaldo was given to the world through 
the renowned press of the Franceschi of Venice. No sooner 
was it published than it achieved an extraordinary success, for 
Cervantes had not yet made this class of fiction for ever 
ridiculous. Notwithstanding that the public were surfeited 
with romantic poetry, the merits of this new work, constructed 
upon different principles and carried out in an original style, 
were such that the literary schools were carried by storm, and 
the young Tasso, or Tassino, as he was now called to distin- 
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guish him from his father, at once leapt into fame. So great 
was his reputation, that the newly restored University of 
Bologna invited him to reside there, so that it might share in 
the distinction conferred by his name. In this magnificent 
seat of learning he remained, enjoying the advantage of literary 
intercourse with the great scholars who then occupied the 
chairs of the University, until the publication of some anony- 
mous pasquinades, reflecting severely upon the leading inhabi- 
tants, of which he was falsely supposed to be the author. In 
his absence the Government officials visited his rooms and 
seized his papers. The sensitive poet regarded this suspicion 
as a stain upon his honour, and the outrage he never forgave. 
Shaking the dust from his shoes, he departed from Bologna, 
and for some time led an unsettled life, enjoying the generous 
hospitality of the nobles whose names he had celebrated in 
his Rinaldo. Returning at length to Padua, where he engaged 
in the study of Aristotle and Plato, and delivered three dis- 
courses on Heroic Poetry in the Academia degli Eterei, or 
the Ethereals—in which he developed the whole theory of his 
poetical design, which were afterwards published,—the office 
of Laureate at the court of Ferrara was offered to him by 
Cardinal Lewis of Este, to whom, as I have said, he had 
dedicated his Rinaldo. 

Torquato Tasso was now in the full bloom of opening man- 
hood. He was distinguished, like his father, for his personal 
beauty and grace, witha high, noble forehead, deep grey melan- 
choly eyes, regular well-cut features, and hair of a light brown. 
He had the advantage of all the culture of his time. His 
manners were refined by familiar intercourse with the highest 
nobles of the land, and his mind richly furnished, not only 
with the stores of classic literature, but also with the literary 
treasures of his own country ; while a residence, more or less 
prolonged, in the most famous towns, and among the most 
beautiful and romantic scenes of Italy, had widened his mental 
horizon and expanded his sympathies. He had already 
mounted almost to the highest step of the literary ladder. 
Nothing could exceed the tokens of respect and regard with 
which he was everywhere received. But, in spite of all these 
advantages, Tasso was now beginning to realise the shadows 
that accompany even the most splendid literary career. His 
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own experience was now confirming to him the truth of what 
his father had often sought to impress upon his mind,—that the 
favour of princes was capricious and hollow, and that a life of 
dependence at a court was of all others the most trying and 
unsatisfactory. Constitutionally disposed to melancholy, irrit- 
able and sensitive to the last degree, he brooded over the 
fancied wrongs and slights which he had received ; and at first 
he was disposed to accept the advice of his father’s friend, the 
well-known Sperone, who strongly dissuaded him from going 
to the court of Ferrara, painting the nature of the life he would 
lead there in the most forbidding colours. It would have been 
well had he listened to this wise counsel, strengthened as it 
was by his own better judgment; for in that case he might 
have been spared the sorrows and mortifications which made 
the whole of his after life one continued martyrdom. But 
recovering from a dangerous and protracted illness, into which 
the agitation of his spirits threw him, when on a visit to his 
father at the court of the Duke of Mantua, he passed from 
the depths of despondency to the opposite extreme of eagerness 
and buoyancy, and, fired by ambition, he resolved to enter 
upon the path to distinction which now opened before him. 
And here we come to the crisis of his life. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a social condition 
existed in Italy somewhat similar to that which existed in the 
Highlands of Scotland in earlier times. Each Highland chief 
maintained an independent court, and among his personal 
retainers a bard who should celebrate his deeds was considered 
indispensable. So was it with the Princes of Italy. They 
regarded a man of letters as a necessary appendage to their 
dignity. The poetic Muse was dedicated to laureate duties, 
and was cherished in proportion as it recorded the triumphs of 
the protecting court. For this patronage of art and letters no 
court was more distinguished than that of Ferrara. 


“Whoe’er in Italy is known to fame, 
This lordly home as frequent guest can claim.” 


The family of Este was the most ancient and illustrious in 
Italy. The house of Brunswick, from which our own royal 
family is descended, was a shoot from this parent stock. It 
intermarried with the principal reigning families of Europe. 
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Leibnitz, Muratori, and our own great historian, Gibbon, have 
traced the lineage and chronicled the family incidents of this 
ducal house. Lucrezia Borgia and the Parasina of Byron were 
members of it. For several generations the men and women 
were remarkable for the curious contrasts of a violent character 
and the pursuit of the arts of peace which they displayed. 
Poisonings, assassinations, adulteries, imprisonments for life, 
conspiracies, were among the most common incidents of their 
tragical history. And yet under their government Ferrara 
became the first really modern city in Europe, with well-built 
streets, a large population, and flourishing trade, attracting 
wealthy settlers from all parts of Italy. Nearly all the 
members of the reigning house were distinguished for their 
personal attractions and their mental capacities. Alfonso 1, 
like Peter the Great of Russia, travelled in foreign coun- 
tries for his own culture, and surrounded himself with 
masters of every art, with whom he wrought with his own 
hands. The ducal family was also distinguished for its love 
of display. We have books, such as the Antiquities of the 
House of Este by Muratori, the Chivalries of Ferrara, the 
Borseid, and the Hecatommiti of Giraldi, which were written 
almost to order for the purpose of gratifying this vanity. 
Borso, the first Duke, caused his portrait to be painted in a 
series of historical representations in one of his principal 
palaces; Hercules 1. kept the anniversary of his ascending 
the throne by a splendid procession, which was compared to 
the festival of Corpus Christi; an Order, which had nothing 
in common with medieval chivalry, called the Order of the 
Golden Spur, was instituted by his court, and conferred upon 
those who reflected lustre by their deeds or their literary gifts 
upon the house of Este ; while, to crown all, we read at this 
day on the tower of the Cathedral of Ferrara, the dedicatory 
inscription beginning with “To the god Hercules 11,” which 
the complaisant inhabitants had put there,—an apotheosis 
which reminds us of the worst slavery of imperial Rome under 
Caligula and Domitian. Some of the greatest names of Italy, 
such as Petrarch, Boiardo, Ariosto, the wonderful prodigy 
Olympia Morata, and the celebrated poetess Vittoria Colonna 
—the friend of Michael Angelo—were connected with this 
brilliant court. Calvin found a refuge there for some months 
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under the assumed name of Charles d’Heppeville, during 
which he converted the Duchess to the reformed faith. The 
father of Tasso visited it when it was at the height of its 
splendour and renown. Hercules 11, the then reigning Prince, 
son of Lucrezia Borgia, had earned a great reputation for his 
literary works and patronage of the fine arts; and his wife, the 
friend of Calvin, the youngest daughter of Louis xu. of 
France, was even more remarkable for her talents, being equally 
skilled in the Latin and Greek languages. This renowned 
couple drew around them a circle of the most accomplished 
men and women in Europe, in whose congenial society Bernardo 
Tasso spent a few months of great enjoyment, delighting all by 
his wit and social qualities. 

But notwithstanding all this magnificence and love of 
learning, the house of Este, among its other contradictory 
qualities, was distinguished for capriciousness and meanness. 
Even Muratori, their ardent panegyrist, does not attempt to con- 
ceal this blemish. We must deduct a good deal from the high- 
sounding praise which the courtly writers of Italy bestowed 
upon this house for its splendid patronage of literature, when 
we remember that Ariosto, who passed his life in its service, 
was treated with niggardliness and contempt. He hada place 
assigned him among the musicians and jugglers, and was 
regarded as one of the common domestics of the establishment. 
Guarini, the well-known author of the Pastor Fido, contem- 
porary with Tasso, met with much indignity in the service of 
Alphonso u.; while Panigarola and several other distinguished 
men were compelled to leave the service of the ducal family 
by persecution and neglect. Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
artist in metal, who resided at the court of Ferrara twenty-five 
years before Tasso, gives a very unfavourable account of the 
avarice and rapacity which characterised it; and Serassi, 
the biographer of Tasso, remarks that the court seems to have 
been extremely dangerous, especially to literary men. It was 
not therefore, we may suppose, without other reasons than his 
being merely a Guelph, that Dante in his Inferno placed one of 
the scions of the house in hell, and uniformly regarded the 
family with dislike. Tasso himself was destined to experience 
both the favour and the hostility, the generosity and the neglect, 
of this capricious house. 
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Ferrara is now a dull sleepy city of less than 30,000 in- 
habitants, who live not in a hive but in a snail-shell. It is 
a place that continues to exist, not because of its vitality, but 
by the mere force of habit. Its broad deserted streets and 
decaying palaces lie silent and sad in the drowsy noon sun- 
shine, like the aisles of a September forest. But in the days 
of Tasso it was one of the gayest cities of Italy, which looked 
upon itself as the centre of the world, and all beyond as mere 
margin. It was always festa, always carnival, in Ferrara, and 
when the poet came to it in his twentieth year, on the last day 
of October 1565, he found it one brilliant theatre. The 
reigning Duke, Alphonso 11, had just been married to the 
daughter of Ferdinand 1, Emperor of Austria, and this splen- 
did alliance was celebrated by tournaments, balls, feasts, and 
other pageantry, which transcended everything of the kind that 
had previously been seen in Italy, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the fétes connected with the marriage of Lucrezia Borgia to 
his grandfather. The ardent mind of the poet, it need hardly 
be said, was completely fascinated. He saw himself surrounded 
daily with all the splendours of chivalry, and lived in the 
midst of scenes such as haunt the dreams of poets and inspire 
the pages of romance. Goethe in his Torguato Tasso, an 
exquisite poem, it may be said, but wanting in dramatic action, 
gives a vivid picture of the poet’s life at the court of Ferrara, 
which bore some resemblance to his own at the court of 
Weimar. Two sisters of the reigning Prince lived in the 
palace, and by their beauty and accomplishments imparted to 
the court an air of great refinement. The younger, the famous 
Leonora of Este, was about thirty years of age at this time, and 
therefore considerably older than Tasso. A severe and pro- 
tracted illness had shut her out from the festivities connected 
with her brother’s marriage, and communicated to her mind a 
touch of sadness, and to her features a spiritual delicacy, which 
greatly increased her attractiveness. The numerous writers by 
whom she is mentioned talk with rapture, not only of her 
beauty and genius, but also of her saintly goodness, which was 
so great that a single prayer of hers on one occasion was said 
to have rescued Ferrara from the wrath of Heaven evinced in 
the inundation of the Po. In the society of these ladies Tasso 
spent a great deal of his time; and perhaps his intercourse 
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with them, free and unconstrained by court conventionalities, 
was not altogether free from those tender feelings which 
the charms of a lovely and accomplished woman, whatever 
her rank, might readily excite in a poetic temperament. The 
author of the Sorrows of Werther did not, therefore, perhaps 
draw exclusively upon his imagination in picturing the rise 
and struggle of an unhappy passion for Leonora d’Este in 
the bosom of the young poet. Whatever may be said regarding 
this passion, however, there can be no doubt that his heart 
was at this time enslaved by younger and humbler beauties. 
He had much of the temperament of his father, who, although 
exemplary in his single and married life, was distinguished for 
his Platonic gallantry, and cherished a poetic attachment, 
according to the fashion of the day, for various ladies through- 
out his career, such as Genevra Malatesta, the beautiful Tullia 
of Arragon, and Marguerite de Valois, sister of Henry Im. 
These follies were but the froth of his genius however, and in 
this respect his son followed his example. Lucrezia Bendidio, 
a young lady at court gifted with singular beauty and musical 
talent, reigned for a while supreme over his affections. But 
she had other suitors, including the author of the Pastor Fido 
and the poet Pigna, who was the secretary and favourite of the 
reigning Duke. The Princess Leonora tried to cure Tasso of 
this passion by persuading him to illustrate the verses of his 
rival Pigna. Nothing came of this first love therefore, and the 
object of it soon after married into the house of Machiavelli. 
In the congenial atmosphere of the court of Ferrara, 
surrounded by the flower of beauty and chivalry, stimulated 
by the associations of his master Ariosto, which every object 
around recalled, and encouraged by the smiles and praises of 
the sweetest eyes and lips in the palace, Tasso set himself 
diligently to the composition of the great work of his life, the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, the plan of which he had formed before 
he left the University of Padua. Among the treasures of the 
Vatican Library I have seen a sketch in the poet’s own hand- 
writing of the first three cantos. This sketch he now modified 
and enlarged, and in the space of a few months completed five 
entire cantos. He read the poem as it proceeded to the fair 
sisters of his patron, and received the benefit of their criticisms. 
This work, which is “the great epic poem in the strict sense 
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of modern times,” occupied altogether eighteen years of the 
author's life. It was begun in extreme youth, and finished in 
middle age, and is a most remarkable example of a young man’s 
self-contained devotion to one absorbing object. The opening 
chapters were written amid the bright dreams of youth, and in 
the happiest circumstances ; the closing ones were composed 
amid the dark clouds of a morbid melancholy, and during an 
imprisonment harsh and tyrannical in all its features. Placed 
side by side with Homer and Virgil, it may be said with 
Voltaire that Tasso was more fortunate than either of these 
immortals in the choice of his subject. It was based, not upon 
tradition, but upon true history. It appealed not merely to 
the passions of love and ambition, but to the highest and 
deepest feelings of the soul, to faith in the unseen and eternal. 
To humanity at large the wars of the Cross must be more 
interesting than even the wrath of Achilles, and the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre than the siege of Troy. No theme could 
be more susceptible of poetic treatment than the Crusades. 
They were full of stirring incident, of continually changing 
objects and images. The strife took place amid scenes from 
which the most familiar stories of our childhood have come, 
and around which have gathered the most sacred associations of 
the heart. And Tasso’s mind was one that was peculiarly 
adapted to reflect all the special characteristics of the theme. 
It was deeply religious in its tone, and therefore could enter 
into the struggle with all the sympathy of real conviction. His 
luxuriant imagination was chastened by his classical culture ; 
while the pervading melancholy of his temperament gave to 
the scenes which he described an effect such as a thin veil of 
mist that comes and goes gives toa mountain landscape. The 
gorgeous Oriental world of the palm-tree and the camel, seen 
through this sad poetic haze, has all the shadows of the deep 
northern forests and the tender gloom of the western hills. 
The rigid outlines of history fade in it to the indefiniteness of 
fable, and fact becomes as flexible as fancy. The circumstances 
of the times were also peculiarly favourable for the composition 
of such a poem. He was at the proper focal distance to 
appreciate the full interest of the Crusades, not too near to be 
absorbed in observation and engrossed in the immediate results ; 
not too far off to lose the sympathy for the religious chivalry 
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which inspired the Holy War. LEarlier, in the intensely 
prosaic period that immediately succeeded, the romance of the 
Crusades was gone; later, Europe was girding itself for the 
sterner task of reformation and revolution. Before the time 
of Tasso, Peter the Hermit would have been deemed a foolish 
enthusiast ; later, he would have been sent to a lunatic asylum. 
But just at the time when Tasso wrote there was much, 
especially in Italy, of that spirit which roused and quickened 
Europe in the eleventh century, much that appealed to the 
natural poetry and spirituality in the human heart. The recent 
victory of the Christian forces at the famous battle of Lepanto 
checked the spread of Mohammedanism in Eastern Europe, 
and diverted the stream of European thought back into the 
old channel of the Crusades; so that Gregory xiII., who 
ascended the pontifical throne about the time that Tasso had 
resumed the writing of his Gerusalemme, had actually planned 
an expedition to the Holy Land, like that which his predecessor, 
Urban 11, had sent out. And one of the principal events 
which the poet witnessed after his arrival at Ferrara, when the 
marriage rejoicings were over, was the departure of the reigning 
Duke with a company of three hundred gentlemen of his court, 
arrayed in all the pomp and splendour of the famous Paladins 
of the first Crusade, to assist the Emperor of Austria in re- 
pelling an invasion of the Turks into Hungary. Many of the 
noble houses of Europe at this time were extremely anxious 
to trace their origin to the Crusades; and the vanity of the 
house of Este required that Tasso should make the great hero 
of his epic—the brave and chivalrous Rinaldo—an ancestor of 
their family. The scenes and associations, too, in the midst 
of which his daily life was spent, helped him to realise vividly 
the pomp and pageantry connected with the heroes of his epic. 

Thus happy in the choice of a subject, and favoured by the 
spirit of the time and the circumstances in which he was 
placed, Tasso gave himself up to the composition of his poem 
with a most absorbing devotion. Like Virgil, he first sketched 
out his work in prose, and on this groundwork elaborated the 
charms of colouring and harmony which distinguish the 
poem. So carefully did he study the military art of his day 
that all his battles and contests are scientifically described, 
and are in entire accordance with the most rigorous rules of 
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war; and so thoroughly did he make himself acquainted with 
the topography of the Holy Land by the aid of books, that 
Chateaubriand, who read the Gerusalemme under the walls of 
Jerusalem, was struck with the fidelity of the local descriptions. 
Tasso occasionally sought relief from his great task by the com- 
position of sonnets and lyrics, which were published in the 
Rime of the Paduan Academy, and contributed to make him still 
more popular all over Italy. He also took part in those literary 
disputations in public which were characteristic of the age; and 
for three days in the Academy of Ferrara, in the presence of the 
court, defended against both sexes fifty “ Amorous Conclusions ” 
which he had drawn up—a form of controversy which seems to 
have been a relic of the courts or parliaments of love, very 
popular in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. One of the 
ladies of the court impugned with success his twenty-first 
conclusion “that man loves more intensely and with more 
stability than woman ;” but whether this success was the result 
of the goodness of her cause, and not rather of her own ability 
or of Tasso’s gallantry, may be left an open question. He 
afterwards published the whole series of the “ Amorous Conclu- 
sions,” and dedicated them to his father’s first love, Genevra 
Malatesta, who now, as an old married woman, must have been 
greatly touched to receive such a compliment from the son of 
her former worshipper. 

And this romantic incident leads me to say that his father was 
now dying at Ostiglia, a small place on the Po, of which the Duke 
of Mantua had made him governor. With talents unimpaired, 
at the age of seventy-six, and while preparing a new poem 
upon the episode of Floridante in the Amadigi, he was seized 
with his last illness. His son, full of filial anxiety, hastened to 
see him, and found the house in wretched disorder; the servants 
having taken advantage of the helplessness of their master to 
neglect their duties and steal any valuable property they could 
lay their hands upon, so that Tasso had not only to take 
charge of the household affairs, but also to defray out of his 
own scanty resources the domestic expenditure. After a 
month’s severe struggle his father died in his arms, to the 
regret of all Italy, and his remains were interred with great 
pomp by the Duke of Mantua in a marble cenotaph in the 
principal church of his capital, and were afterwards transferred 
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by Tasso to the church of St. Paul in Ferrara, where they 
now lie. Thus passed away one of the most conspicuous and 
unfortunate persons of his age, of whom it has been said that 
he was “a politician, unlucky in the choice of his party; 
a client, unlucky in the choice of his patrons; and a poet, 
unlucky in the choice of his theme.” 

The fatigue and sorrow connected with this bereavement 
brought on a severe illness, from which Torquato recovered 
with a sense of loneliness and depression which only deepened 
as the years went on. From this melancholy he enjoyed, 
~ however, a temporary respite by a visit to Paris. The house 
of Este by frequent intermarriages was connected with the 
French court, in consequence of which they had a right to 
use the golden lilies of France in their armorial bearings ; and 
many of the ecclesiastics of the family held rich benefices in 
that country as well as in their own. Cardinal Lewis, the 
brother of the reigning Duke, resolved to inspect the abbeys 
that belonged to him in France, and to strengthen the Roman 
Catholic cause, which had received a severe blow from the 
Reformation ; and among the gentlemen of his train he took 
with him Tasso in order to introduce him to his cousin, 
Charles 1x., who himself dabbled in poetry and had a fine 
literary taste. From the French monarch the poet obtained a 
gracious reception; and by the whole court he was warmly 
welcomed as one who had worthily commemorated the gallant 
deeds of the Paladins of France at the siege of Jerusalem. 
For nearly a year he resided in different parts of France, and 
notwithstanding the numerous distractions of such a novel 
mode of life, he added many admirable stanzas to his great 
epic, inspired by the very scenes among which his hero, 
Godfrey, and his knights had lived. He left just in time to 
escape the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew; but he may 
be said to have suffered indirectly on account of it. Though 
treated with distinction by the French court, his personal 
wants were left unsupplied, and his patron, Cardinal Lewis, did 
not make up for this meanness. Voltaire, therefore, had reason 
to indulge in a cynical sneer at the glowing accounts of his 
visit given by Italian writers; and Balzac’s statement that 
Tasso left France in the same suit of clothes that he brought 
with him, after having worn it for a year, is not without 
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foundation. This shabby treatment, however, was part of a 
wider State policy. The year of Tasso’s residence in France 
was one of preparation for the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
but in order to avert the suspicions of the intended victims, 
the Huguenots were treated with such extraordinary favour by 
the authorities that the Pope himself was incensed and 
remonstrated with the King. Tasso, ignorant of the dreadful 
secret, spoke candidly and vehemently against the reformed 
doctrines and those who professed them. His patron there- 
fore simulated deep indignation on account of this impru- 
dence; and as the step fell in both with his personal avarice 
and his State policy, he broke off the cordial relations that 
formerly existed between them. 

On the return of Tasso to Ferrara he occupied himself for 
about two months with the composition of a pastoral drama 
called the Aminta. This species of poem, which originated 
with Theocritus, who represented the shepherds of Sicily nearly 
as they were, and was imitated by Virgil, who idealised the 
shepherd life, was revived at the court of Ferrara; and some 
years before a local poet wrote a pastoral describing a romantic 
Arcadia, which was acted at the palace, and seems to have 
inspired Tasso with the idea of writing one too. But all 
previous pastorals—the Sacrifizio of Beccari, the Aretusa of 
Lollio, the Sfortunato of Argenti—were rough and incongruous 
medleys compared with the finished production of Tasso, 
which may be said to mark an era in the history of dramatic 
poetry. Although Tasso himself did not think much of it, 
and did not take any steps to publish it, the judgment of his 
contemporaries and of posterity has placed it next in point of 
merit to the Gerusalemme; and by Italians it is especially 
admired for its graceful elegance of diction and purity of style. 
Leigh Hunt executed a very good translation of it, which he 
dedicated to Keats. Its choruses, which are so many “lyrical 
voices floating in the air,” are exquisitely beautiful. It speaks 
the very language which the nymphs and dryads of Greek 
mythology may be supposed to have used. It was designed 
for the theatre, and was acted with great splendour at the court 
of Ferrara, and a few years later at Mantua, when the great 
artist and architect Buontalenti painted the scenery. This 
fact, however, shows how primitive and unsophisticated was 
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the state of the theatre at this time; and how the spectators, 
little accustomed to histrionic representations, were content to 
witness dramas that had no plot or action, but stood still in 
the midst of the scenes, and to follow the progress of a beauti- 
ful poem rather than a dramatic development. The Aminita 
long retained its popularity as an acted poem in Italy. It was 
often represented in open-air theatres, like the ancient Greek 
plays, in gardens or in woods, where Nature supplied the scenery, 
and the scalinata or stage was only some rising piece of ground. 
Traces of one of these sylvan theatres may still be seen in the 
grounds of the Villa Madama, on the eastern slopes of Monte 
Mario near Rome; and one cannot help thinking that a poem 
so redolent of the open air, so full of Nature and still natural 
life, which Tasso himself called Favola Boschereccia, or a 
Sylvan Fable, was better adapted for such a stage than for the 
heated air and artificial surroundings of the Italian theatres. 
Such a pastoral was in entire keeping with the manners of the 
Italian peasants ; and the scenes of Arcadia which it represented 
might be seen almost everywhere in the beautiful valleys and 
chestnut-covered hills of their native land. The exquisite 
loveliness of the climate, and the simplicity and indolence of 
the people, lent themselves naturally to such ideal dreams. 
And Tasso in his Aminta only gave expression to the same 
happy thoughts, which the same scenery and the same people 
had ages before inspired in the mind of Virgil when he wrote 
his Eclogues. 

After a few months’ quiet sojourn with Lucrezia d’Este, now 
Duchess of Urbino, at that court, he wes appointed secretary 
to the Duke of Ferrara, in room of his rival Pigna, who for 
this reason became his mortal enemy, and stirred up against 
him the persecution which embittered his whole subsequent 
life. But standing high, as he did, in the favour of the Duke, 
he enjoyed for a while a season of calm repose, during which 
he finished the great epic poem, which was eagerly looked for 
throughout Italy. Anxious to make this cherished work of 
his genius as perfect as possible, he unfortunately was im- 
prudent enough to submit portions of his work to all the 
learned friends he knew for their opinion. Besides in this 
way getting the most contradictory advices, sacrificing his own 
independent judgment, and imposing an unworthy yoke upon 
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his genius, the result was that the fragments of the poem 
passed from hand to hand, and so got into the possession of 
the printers, who, eager to profit by the public curiosity, 
pieced them together, and clandestinely printed them. Even 
in this mutilated and fragmentary form, the cantos that 
appeared in various cities of Italy were received with un- 
bounded applause. The author, as may be imagined, was 
intensely annoyed at this glaring wrong that had been done 
to him, and wrote to the Pope, to the Republic of Genoa, and 
to all the Italian Princes who had any authority in the case, 
to prohibit the publication of his work without his sanction, 
but invain. Even the first complete edition, which was issued 
in 1581, seems to have been without his consent; for the 
author complains that he was compelled, by the surreptitious 
publication of parts of his poem, to finish the work in haste, 
and he wished for more time to elaborate the plot and polish 
the style. In the later editions, no less than seven of which 
appeared the same year, Tasso seems to have been to some 
extent consulted; but it may be said that the great epic was 
given to the world in the form in which we now have it, without 
the author’s imprimatur, and without the benefit of his finish- 
ing touches. But in spite of this disadvantage it took the 
whole country at once by storm. Two thousand copies were 
sold in two days. Throughout literary circles nothing else was 
spoken of. The exquisite stanzas, full of the true chivalric 
spirit, touched a responsive chord in every Italian bosom. 
Not only in the academies of the learned was the poem dis- 
cussed, not only was it recited before princes amid the 
splendours of courts, but priests mused over it in the solitude 
of the cloister, and peasants chanted its sonorous strains as 
they worked in the fields. Quotations from it might be 
heard from the gondolier on the Grand Canal of Venice, as he 
greeted his neighbour in passing by, and from the brigand on 
the far heights of the Abruzzi, as he lay in wait for the un- 
suspecting traveller; and a portion of the Crusader’s Litany, we 
are told, wasa favourite chant of the galley-slaves of Leghorn, 
as, chained together, they dragged their weary steps along the 
shore. 

There is no book which it is easier to find fault with than the 
Gerusalemme when estimated by the satiated critical spirit of 
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modern times, which insists upon brevity, and demanés in each 
line a certain poetic excellence ; especially if the poem is known 
only through the medium of a translation, which, however faith- 
ful, is but the turning of the wrong side of a piece of tapestry. 
We may object to the want of originality in the leading char- 
acters, to the occasional inflated style, and the conceits and 
plays upon words now and then introduced, to the apparently 
disproportionate influence of love upon the action of the poem, 
giving it an effeminate tone, and, above all, to the introduction 
of so much supernatural machinery in the form of raagic and 
demons ; for such supernaturalism is out of keeping altogether 
with our vaster knowledge of the universe, and our more 
solemn ideas of Him who pervades it. But it is not by an 
analysis of particular parts, or a criticism of special peculiarities, 
that the Gerusalemme should be judged. It is by its effect as 
a whole, as a highly finished work of art. A single campaign 
of the first Crusade—that of 1099—embraces the whole action 
of the poem; but the numerous episodes form each a perfect 
picture, that like a flower floating on a stream, and illumined 
by a special gleam of sunlight, does not interrupt the con- 
tinuous flow of the narrative. In astate of society characterised 
by much licence and corruption, the sentiments are uniformly 
pure and elevated ; and in an artificial age, when Nature was 
regarded as only the background of human action, the de- 
scriptions of the objects of Nature are wonderfully minute and 
accurate ; and the mind of the poet towards the flowers and 
trees, the woods and hills and streams, was in a childlike 
state, and had all the freshness and joyousness of childhood. 
The student is not to be envied who can read without emotion 
the enthusiastic description of the Crusader’s first sight of 
Jerusalem, the touching pathos of Clorinda’s death, and the 
sublime account of the ruins of Carthage. It would indeed 
quicken and refresh many a mind, wearied and surfeited by the 
vast mass of our modern literature, to go back to the green 
pastures and still waters of this grand old poem. 

Every visitor to Florence knows the venerable monastery 
of San Marco, with its hallowed relics of Savonarola, and its 
beautiful frescoes of Fra Angelico. Ina large apartment of this 
monastery, which was formerly the library of the monks, are 
now held the meetings of the famous Della Cruscan Academy, 
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instituted in 1582 for the purpose of purifying the national 
language. At that time every town of the least importance in 
Italy had its academy with some strange fantastic name, 
which was an important element in the intellectual life of the 
people, and exercised a critical control over the literature of the 
day. Upto the year 1814 the Della Cruscans assembled in the 
Palazzo Riccardi, the ancient palace of the Medici; but that 
stately building being required for Government purposes, the 
members have since been accommodated in San Marco, where 
they have sunk into obscurity, many of the inhabitants of 
Florence being altogether ignorant of the existence of such an 
institution in their city. I had considerable difficulty in find- 
ing out their locality. The furniture of the apartment is 
exceedingly curious, and is meant to indicate the object of the 
Academy, which—as its name literally translated, of the bran 
or chaff, signifies—is to sift the fine flour of the language 
from the corrupt bran that has gathered around it. The chairs 
are made in imitation of a Florentine baker's basket, turned 
bottom upwards and painted red. On the wall behind each 
chair is suspended a shovel, with the name of its owner, who 
assumed a designation symbolical of a miller’s calling, such as 
infarinato, reminato, gramolato, insaccato, etc., painted upon it, 
along with a group of flowers in allusion. to the famous motto 
of the Academy, “Il pid bel fior ne coglie,” “It plucks the 
fairest flower.” On the table, during my visit, there was a 
model of a flour-dressing machine and some meal sacks ; 
while several printed sheets of a new edition of the Italian 
Dictionary, which the members were engaged in publishing at 
the time, with manuscript corrections, were scattered about. 
At present the Academy, besides doing this important work, 
occasionally holds public sessions; but it is an effete institu- 
tion, that has little more than an archeological interest. It 
was very different, however, in the sixteenth century. Then, 
in point of numbers and reputation, it was the outstanding 
literary academy of Italy, and occupied the commanding posi- 
tion from which the all-powerful humanists of the previous age 
had been driven by the counter reformation. It is chiefly, how- 
ever, by its attacks upon Tasso that it is now known to fame. 
No sooner was the Gerusalemme published than comparisons 
began to be instituted between it and the Orlando Furioso of 
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Ariosto. This latter poem was then in the zenith of its 
reputation; it was regarded as the supreme standard of 
literary excellence, and it was slavishly imitated by all the 
inferior poets of Italy. It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
two works should be compared together; though in reality a 
greater mistake could not be made, for the most superficial study 
will disclose an essential difference between them. As well 
might the 4neid of Virgil be compared with the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. The Orlando Furioso is a romantic poem in the 
manner of Ovid, whereas the Gerusalemme Liberata is an 
epic poem in the manner of Homer and Virgil. No Italian 
poet previous to Tasso had written an epic; and Tasso him- 
self distinctly avowed that he had chosen that form of poetry 
deliberately ; not only as being more congenial to his own 
mind, but also that he might avoid following in the steps of 
Ariosto, whose work he regarded as, in its own department, 
incapable of being excelled, or even equalled. In reply to the 
generous letter of Ariosto’s nephew, who wrote him a letter of 
congratulation, he said, “The crown you would honour me 
with already adorns the head of the poet to whom you are 
related, from whence it would be as easy to snatch it as to 
wrest the club from the hand of Hercules. I would no more 
receive it from your hand than I would snatch it myself.” 

But in spite of the altogether different nature of the two 
poems, and in spite of the distinct disavowals of Tasso, the 
critics persisted in accusing him of the presumption of enter- 
ing the lists with Ariosto. And in this idea they were con- 
firmed by the injudicious praises of Camillo Pellegrini, who in a 
dialogue entitled Caraffa or Epic Poetry, likened the Orlando 
Furioso to a palace, the plan of which is defective, but which 
contains superb rooms splendidly adorned, and is therefore 
very captivating to the simple and ignorant; while tlhe Geru- 
salemme Liberata resembles a smaller palace, whose architecture 
is perfect, and whose rooms are suitable and elegant without 
being gaudy, delighting the true masters of art. This squib 
was published in Florence, and at once aroused the hos- 
tility of the Della Cruscans. They were already prejudiced 
against Tasso on account of his connection with the court of 
Ferrara, between which and the court of Florence there was 
a bitter rivalry; and that offence was intensified by the 
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unguarded way in which he spoke of the Florentines as being 
under the yoke of the Medici, whom he denounced as tyrants. 
The Academy, which at the time enjoyed the patronage of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was therefore too glad to seize upon 
Pellegrini’s squib as a pretext for a vehement attack upon 
Tasso’s epic. Ariosto was dead, had passed among the im- 
mortals, and was therefore beyond all jealousy and envy; but 
here was a living poet, who belonged to a court which had 
cruelly treated the daughter of their ruler, Lucrezia de Medici, 
the first wife of Alfonso of Ferrara, and was a mere youth, who 
was guilty of the sacrilege of seeking to dethrone their favour- 
ite. Ariosto had greatly admired Florence, and celebrated its 
beauties in one of his finest poems ; and was it to be borne that 
this young upstart, who had presumed to speak disparagingly 
of their city, should be preferred to him? It would be a useless 
waste of time to go over in detail the pedantic and absurd 
criticisms by which they attempted to decry and throw ridi- 
cule upon the Gerusalemme Liberata. They would have passed 
into utter oblivion had not Tasso himself, by condescending to 
reply to them, given to them an immortality of shame. Not 
contented with abusing his poem and himself, they also attacked 
his father, asserting that his Amadigi was a most miserable 
work, and was pillaged wholesale from the writings of others, 
and thus wounded the poet in the most tender part. 

By this combination of critical cavils against him, Tasso was 
thrown back from the land of poetical vision into a dreary 
mental wilderness. The effect upon one of his most sensitive 
nature, predisposed by temperament and the vicissitudes of his 
life to profound melancholy, was most disastrous. We can trace 
to this cause the commencement of those mental disorders, 
which, if they never reached actual insanity, bordered upon it, 
and darkened the rest of his life. His overwrought mind gave 
way to all kinds of morbid fancies. His body became en- 
feebled by the agitation of his mind ; and the powerful medi- 
cines which he was prevailed upon to take to cure his troubles 
only increased them. Like Rousseau during his sad visit to 
England, he mistrusted everybody, and began to have no faith 
even in himself. Religious doubts commenced to agitate his 
mind; he thought himself guilty of heresy regarding the great 
truths of religion. Distracted by this worst of all evils, he 
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put himself into the hands of the Inquisition at Bologna; and 
though the inquisitors had sense enough to see that what he 
considered atheistical doubts were only the illusions of hypo- 
chondria, and tried to reassure him as to their belief in the 
soundness of his faith, he was not satisfied because absolution 
had not been formally administered to him. 

The court of Ferrara was full of unscrupulous intriguers. 
Tasso’s wonderful success could not be forgiven by some of the 
petty aspirants after literary fame who haunted the ducal pre- 
cincts. Pigna, whose place as secretary he had usurped, stirred 
up the malice and jealousy of the other courtiers into open 
persecution. Leonardo Salvinati, the leader of the Della 
Cruscan Academy, wishing to ingratiate himself with the 
court, joined in the hostility. Tasso’s papers were stolen, and 
his letters intercepted and read, and a false construction was 
put upon everything he did. At first the Duke refused to hear 
the various accusations that were brought against him, and 
bore with patience his eccentricities and suspicions; and the 
Princesses continued to show him every mark of esteem and 
regard. He had the privilege, in that ceremonious and heraldic 
age a very high one, of dining daily with the Prince at his 
own private table. He accompanied the Princesses to their 
villegiature, or country retreats at Urbino, Belriguarda, or 
Cosandoli, where in healthy country pursuits he forgot for a 
time his troubles. At the villa of Belriguarda Goethe lays the 
scene of the “ Drama of Tasso;” while at Urbino he himself 
wrote the unfinished canzone to the river Metauro, one of the 
most beautiful and touching of his compositions, in which he 
laments the wounds which fortune had inflicted upon 
him through the whole of his hapless life. But the tenure of 
princely favour at Italian courts, amid so many ambitious 
patrons and anxious suitors, was very precarious. It was un- 
commonly so at Ferrara. After a while a sudden and remark- 
able change passed over the mind of the Duke towards Tasso. 
Whether weary of the poet’s incessant complaints, irritated at 
his haughty and incautious conduct—going the length on two 
occasions of drawing his sword when provoked upon members 
of the ducal household,—or whether his suspicions were aroused 
regarding the relations between him and his sister Leonora, is 
not known, but from this time he began to treat Tasso as if he 
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were a madman. He was placed under the charge of the ducal 
physicians and servants, who reported to their employer every 
careless word or irritable gesture. Removed from Belri- 
guarda, he was ordered to be confined in the Ferrarese convent 
of San Francisco; and two friars were appointed to watch over 
him continually. Such a life was unendurable to the proud 
poet, who disliked the nauseous medicines of the convent as 
much as its restraint; and, taking advantage of a festa, when his 
keepers were unusually negligent, he made his escape by a 
window. In the disguise of a shepherd he travelled on foot 
over the mountains of the Abruzzi, getting a morsel of bread 
and a lodging from the peasants by the way, to his sister’s house 
at Sorrento, now the Vigna Sersale. There he remained during 
a whole summer, soothed by his sister’s affectionate kindness, 
until an urgent message was sent to him from Leonora, the 
Duke’s sister, summoning him back to Ferrara. It would have 
heen far better for Tasso had he refused the fatal invitation ; 
for on his arrival he met with a cold reception, and was obliged 
again to leave the place where he had once been so happy. For 
a year and a half he wandered over almost the whole of 
Northern Italy, visiting in turn Venice, Urbino, Mantua, Padua, 
Rome, and Turin. At the last place he arrived without a 
passport, and in such a miserable condition that the keeper of 
the gates of the city would not have admitted him had he not 
been recognised by a Venetian printer who happened to be 
present. His startled looks, his nervous manner, and his per- 
petual restlessness, confirmed wherever he went the rumour of 
his madness; and, even if he were not mad, the object of 
Alfonso of Este’s anger might be a dangerous associate. During 
all this time he was in the greatest poverty, being obliged to 
sell for bread the splendid ruby and collar of gold which the 
Duchess of Urbino had presented to him when he recited to 
her at her own court his pastoral poem of Aminia. 

From the Duke of Urbino and Prince Charles Emanuel of 
Savoy alone he received generous and considerate treatment ; 
but in vain did they beseech him to remain at their courts. A 
fatal spell carried him back a third time to Ferrara. His arrival 
by an unfortunate coincidence happened to be on the very day 
that Margaret Gonzaga, daughter of the Duke of Mantua, was to 
come home as the third bride of Alfonso. The Duke, pre-occupied 
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with the wedding preparations, would not receive him; the 
Princesses were not allowed to do so; and many of the cour- 
tiers from whom he expected an affectionate welcome turned 
their backs upon him. What a contrast to his first reception 
at that court fourteen years before, when he stood among the 
noble spectators of Alfonso’s marriage with his first wife, 
the Archduchess of Austria, as one of the most honoured of 
the guests! He now gazed upon the splendours of this third 
marriage ceremony, by far the greatest poet of his age, but a 
homeless vagrant, a reputed maniac, treated with neglect or 
contumely on every side! No wonder that his cup of misery, 
which had previously been filled to the brim, overflowed with 
this last and crowning insult; and, scarce knowing what he 
did, he broke forth into the most vehement denunciations of 
the Duke and his whole court. He retracted all the praises 
he had bestowed upon the house of Este. He renounced for 
ever the service of Alfonso, and proclaimed aloud the falsehood 
and cruelty which so long had tortured him. These fiery re- 
proxches, which his misery had wrung from the poor poet, were 
cand by his enemies to the ear of the Duke, and Tasso was 
imme 'iately seized and imprisoned as a lunatic in the hospital 
of Sania Anna in Ferrara—in the same year and the same 
month, it may be mentioned, in which another of the great epic 
poets of the world, Camoens, the author of the Lusiad, finished 
as a pauper in an hospital his career of glory and misery. 
While madness was alleged as the ostensible reason, the 
real motives of this step are involved in as deep a mystery 
as the cause of Ovid’s banishment to Tomi, on the Euxine. 
Muratori, the author of the Antiquities of the House of 
Este, confesses himself unable to define the offence of Tasso ; 
while the Abbate Serassi, who wrote a life of the poet, 
attributes his imprisonment to his insolence to the Duke 
and his court, and to his desire, repeatedly expressed and 
acted upon, to leave his patron’s service. But both these 
writers considered the interests of the house of Este more 
sacred than those of truth. The cause generally accepted 
is Tasso’s supposed attachment to Leonora, the sister of 
the Duke. For a long time he is said to have concealed this 
passion from every one, even from the object of it, although 
evidences of it may be found in some marked form or playful 
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allusion in nearly all his poetical writings ; the episode of 
Olinda and Sophronia in the Gerusalemme, which he was urged 
in vain by his friends to withdraw on the ground of its irrele- 
vancy, being intended to represent his own ill-fated love. On 
one occasion, however, in an unguarded moment, he confided 
the secret to one of the courtiers of Ferrara, whom he believed 
to be his devoted friend. But what was thus whispered in 
the closet was proclaimed upon the house-top, and a duel was 
the result, in which Tasso, as expert in the use of the sword as 
of the pen, put to flight the cowardly traitor and his two 
brothers, whom he had brought with him to attack the poet. 
This adventure, and the cause of it, reached the ears of the 
Duke, whose resentment was kindled by the unheard-of pre- 
sumption of a poor dependant of his court daring to raise his 
eyes to one of the Princesses of the house of Este. On the 
strength of this suspicion his papers were seized, and all the 
sonnets, madrigals, and canzones that were supposed to give 
countenance to it, confiscated. The manuscript of the Geru- 
salemme itself was retained, and a deaf ear was turned to the 
poet’s entreaties for its restoration. Gibbon, in his Antiquities 
of the House of Brunswick, relates that one day at court, when 
the Duke and his sister Leonora were present, Tasso was so 
struck with the beauty of the Princess, that, in a transport of 
passion, he approached and kissed her before all the assembly, 
whereupon the Duke, gravely turning to his courtiers, expressed 
his regret that so great a man should have been thus suddenly 
bereft of reason, and made the circumstance the pretext for 
shutting him up in the madhouse of St. Anne. The whole 
story of Tasso’s love was at last openly told in the Three Gon- 
dolas, a little book published in Venice and immediately 
suppressed. A most audacious attempt was made to prove the 
attachment, about forty years ago, by a certain Count Alberti, 
who published a manuscript correspondence purporting to be 
between Tasso and Leonora, which he discovered in the library 
of the Falconieri Palace at Rome. The alleged discovery ex- 
cited an immense amount of interest in this country and on 
the Continent ; but ere the edition was completed the author 
was accused of having forged the manuscripts in question, and 
was condemned to the galleys. 

The story of this hapless love is so romantic in itself, and 
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has been made the theme of so much pathetic poetry, that it 
would be almost a pity to destroy by proof any foundation 
upon which it may rest. And yet it is difficult to agree with 
Professor Rosini, who has ably treated the whole question 
in a work entitled Amore de Tasso, and has come to the con- 
clusion, after carefully weighing all the evidence, that this was 
the rock upon which Tasso’s life made shipwreck. On this 
theory several circumstances are altogether inexplicable. We 
may dismiss at once the far-famed kiss as certainly an invention, 
although not of a modern date. Besides the disparity of age, the 
ill-health, severe piety, and exalted rank of Leonora were for- 
midable barriers in the way of Tasso’s contracting a passion for 
her; and it is well known that the poet, who could not have 
forgotten so soon a devoted love, did not hang a single garland 
upon her bier when she died a few years afterwards. It is also 
but too certain that Leonora left her supposed lover to languish 
in a dungeon, not only without an attempt at his relief, but 
without any reply to his most pathetic complaint. And this 
she could hardly have done, from our knowledge of her char- 
acter, if Tasso had cherished towards her a warmer feeling than 
that mere Southern vivacity which sows its panegyrics, and 
reaps its smiles with careless grace in the sunny favour of the 
fair sex. The force of gravitation is a mutual thing ; and just 
as the great sun himself cannot but bend a little in turn to the 
smallest orb that wheels around him, so the august Princess 
of Este could not but have regarded with womanly interest a 
devoted admirer however humble. The poetical gallantry of 
the day will account for all Tasso’s lyrical effusions in praise 
of Leonora. They were in most instances simply the tributes 
that were expected from the laureate of a court, especially a 
laureate who was accused, with some show of reason, by 
the courtiers of Ferrara, of an enthusiastic devotion to women, 
and of wasting his life with the day-dreams of love and 
chivalry. 

Regarding the question of his madness, which was, as I have 
said, the ostensible cause of his imprisonment, we are left in 
almost equal uncertainty. His habitual melancholy, which 
made him often tremble for his spiritual condition, his morbid 
sensibility, irritated by the injuries of his rivals and the 
treachery of his friends, by repeated complaints and occasional 
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violences and extravagancies of conduct, may have seemed to 
a selfish Prince and unfeeling courtiers, accustomed only to the 
cold forms of etiquette, insensible to any other motive of action 
than interest or vanity, to border closely upon mental derange- 
ment. But his whole conduct during his imprisonment, the 
nature of the numerous writings which he produced during 
that dark period, forbid us to suppose that his intellect ever 
crossed the line, narrow as Mahomet’s bridge, which separates 
reason from insanity. From out the gloom that surrounds the 
whole case two points stand out clear and indisputable, that 
no indiscretion of conduct or aberration of mind on the part of 
Tasso can possibly have merited the sufferings to which he 
was subjected, and that whatever may have been Alfonso’s 
injuries or suspicions, his fell and ingenious vengeance stands 
high on the register of history’s darkest crimes, and covers the 
tyrant with everlasting disgrace. 

Three objects attract the steps of the modern pilgrim in deso- 
late grass-grown Ferrara ; the house, distinguished by a tablet, 
in which Ariosto was born ; the ancient palace in the centre of 
the town, in whose courtyard Hugo and Parasina, whom Byron 
has immortalised, were beheaded ; and next door to the chief 
hotel—the Europa—and beside the post-office, the huge hospital 
of St. Anne, in which Tasso was confined. This last object is 
by far the most interesting. The sight of it is not needed to 
sadden one more than the deserted streets themselves do. The 
dungeon, indicated by a long inscription over the door, is below 
the ground-floor of the hospital ; it is 12 feet long, 9 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high, and the light penetrates through its grated 
windows from a small yard, which seems to have been common 
to the neighbouring cells. The custode informs the visitor 
that the bedstead upon which Tasso reposed has been carried 
off piecemeal, and the door half cut away by the devotion of 
those whom the fame of the poet had brought to Ferrara, among 
whom we may mention our own Shelley. When the fierce 
African monarch Jugurtha was captured and let down by his 
inhuman conquerors by a cord into the awful dungeon of the 
Mamertine prison in Rome, he is said to have exclaimed 
with grim humour, “ How cold are thy baths, Apollo!” Well 
might Tasso have uttered a similar exclamation when the door 
of this maniac’s cell was shut upon him, and the dream of his 
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life vanished in the darkness of despair. Byron, with his 
intense realism, caused himself to be locked for an hour in it, 
that he might be able to form some idea of the sufferings which 
he recorded in his well-known Lament of Tasso. 

Less than fifty years ago the insane were treated with the 
utmost inhumanity as accursed of God; and the asylums in 
which they were shut up were dark and dismal prisons, where 
the unfortunate inmates were left in a state of the utmost filth 
and neglect, or were chained and lashed at the caprice of 
savage keepers; and exhibitions of madness were witnessed 
which are no longer to be found, because they were not the 
result of simple disease, but of gross cruelty operating upon a 
diseased brain. The madhouse which Hogarth drew will aid 
us in forming a conception of an Italian asylum in the sixteenth 
century, which was much worse than anything known in our 
country. The other inmates of the hospital of St. Anne suffered 
much doubtless ; but they were really mad, and were therefore 
unconscious of their misery. But that alleviation was wanting 
in the case of Tasso. He was sane and conscious, “a living 
ghost pent in a dead man’s tomb;” and his sanity intensified 
the horror of his situation, “enabling him to gauge with fear- 
ful accuracy the depths of the abyss into which he had fallen.” 
The pens of contemporary historians have wisely and tenderly 
left unrecorded the details of his mental and physical anguish ; 
and it is not my intention to harrow the feelings by filling up 
the blank in imagination. One glimpse only is given to us of 
the pale haggard face, gazing piteously through the iron bars of 
his prison, by the celebrated Montaigne, who visited the cell, 
where it seems the unfortunate inmate was made a show of to 
all whom curiosity or pity attracted to the hospital. “I had 
even more indignation than compassion when I saw him at 
Ferrara in so piteous a state—a living shadow of himself.” His 
jailer was Agostino Mosti, who, although he was himself a poet 
and a man of letters, and therefore should have sympathised 
with Tasso, on the contrary carried out to the utmost the cruel 
commands of his Prince, and by his harsh language, his haughty 
demeanour, and unceasing vigilance immensely aggravated the 
sufferings of his victim. This inhuman persecution was caused 
by Mosti’s jealousy of Tasso as the rival of his beloved master 
Ariosto, to whom at his own cost he had erected a monument 
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in the church of the Benedictines at Ferrara. For a whole 
year Tasso endured all the horrors of the solitary sordid cell in 
which he was first immured. After a while he was removed to 
a larger apartment, in which he could walk about; and per- 
mission was granted to him sometimes to leave the hospital 
for part of a day. But whatever occasional alleviations were 
thus granted to his distress, he was for seven long years a 
prisoner in the asylum, tantalised by repeated expectations 
held out to him of approaching release, and by the hope that 
keeps alive despair. One person only—the nephew of his 
churlish jailer—acted the part of the Good Samaritan towards 
him, cheered his solitude, wrote for him, and transmitted the 
letters of complaint or entreaty which he addressed to his friends, 
and which would otherwise have been suppressed or forwarded 
to his relentless enemy. His calamities gathered upon him 
with his confinement, so that we need not wonder that the last 
years of his captivity should sometimes have been overclouded 
by the horrors of his situation, and visions of a tormenting 
demon, of flames and frightful noises, with an apparition of the 
Virgin and Child to comfort him, should occasionally have 
peopled his lonely cell. That he should have been able to 
preserve the general balance of his mind at all in circumstances 
sufficient to unseat the reason of most men, is a convincing 
proof of the stability of his intellect, and his unshaken trust 
in that God of the sorrowful, who, as he himself said in one 
of his letters written from his prison, “never abandons those 
who firmly believe in Him.” While we think of this infamous 
and protracted cruelty of the author of his imprisonment, it is 
some consolation to know that he met with what we may well 
call a merited retribution. Alfonso, in spite of his haughty 
pride and splendour, led an unhappy life, and was deserted in 
the hour of death by his courtiers, who suffered his body to be 
interred without even the ceremonies that were paid to the 
meanest of his subjects. His last wishes were neglected ; his 
will was cancelled. He was succeeded by the descendant of 
a natural son of Alfonso 1, the husband of Lucrezia Borgia ; 
and he, falling under the displeasure of the Vatican, was ex- 
communicated, and Ferrara, having been claimed by Pope 
Clement vii. as a vacant fief, passed away for ever from the 
dominion of the house of Este. 
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“ The link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn, 
Alfonso! How thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station born, 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad’st to mourn.” 


At no period of his life was the mind of Tasso more active 
than during his imprisonment. In the absence of all nourish- 
ment from the bright world of Nature which he loved so 
passionately, his fancy could live. and grow and keep itself 
leafy, like the cress-seed, which germinates and produces its 
anti-scorbutic foliage on a bit of flannel moistened with water, 
without any contact with the soil or sunlight at all, in the long 
Arctic night of the ice-bound ship. With the ravings of mad- 
men ringing in his ears, he composed some of the most beautiful 
of his writings, both in prose and verse—the prose, models of 
calm, dispassionate reasoning; the poetry full of the deepest 
and tenderest pathos. Among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum are preserved some of these writings, whose yellow 
parchment pages we turn over with profound reverence and 
pity, as we think of the sad circumstances in which they were 
composed. The most valuable of these is the manuscript of 
the Torrismondo, in Tasso’s own handwriting, and in the 
original vellum binding. This work was begun before his 
imprisonment, and it was not finished until the year after his 
liberation ; but the greater part of it was composed in the 
solitude and wretchedness of his cell at Ferrara. The story 
upon which it is founded is a very harrowing one, a king of 
the Ostrogoths marrying his own sister, mistaking her for a 
foreign princess ; but it is treated with very inadequate tragic 
power, and, like the Aminfa, displays no real action. Its 
beauty chiefly consists in its choral odes on the vanity of all 
earthly things, which are exquisitely sad and touching. We 
hear in them the wild wail of the poet over his own misfor- 
tunes, and the vanishing of the dreams of glory which haloed 
his life. The chorus with which the tragedy winds up—* Ahi! 
lagrime ; Ahi! dolore ”—thewords appropriately carved upon his 
tombstone at St. Onofrio—is unspeakably pathetic. It is his 
own dirge, the cry of a heart whose strings are about to break. 
It is as untranslatable as the sigh of the wind in a pine-forest, 
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or the “ Open Sesame” in the Arabian tale. You may tell the 
meaning ; but if the words are changed, the spell is lost, and 
the way to the heart is missed. 

At last the solicitations of the most powerful princes of 
Italy on Tasso’s behalf proved stronger than the claims of 
justice, and the victim was released; but not till he had become 
so weak and ill that, if the imprisonment had continued a little 
longer, death would inevitably have opened the door for him. 
When the order for his liberation had been obtained, his 
friends were cautious not to announce the glad tidings to 
him too suddenly, for fear of some fatal revulsion. He was 
now free to breathe the pure air of heaven, and to behold the 
beauties of Nature, which had been the mirage of his prison 
dreams; but the elasticity of his spirits was gone for ever ; 
the bow had been too long bent to recover its original spring, 
andthe memory of his sufferings haunted him continually, and 
cast a dark shadow over everything. He could not altogether 
shake off the fear that he was still in Alfonso’s power, and 
wherever he went he fancied that an officer was in pursuit of 
him to drag him back to the foul cell in St. Anne’s. A modern 
Italian poet, Aleardo Aleardi, has described in most pathetic 
language the feelings of the gentle poet-knight, roaming, pale 
and dishevelled, as a mendicant from door to door. But the 
sufferings that had thus maimed him bodily and mentally had 
spiritually ennobled him ; and there is not a more touching 
incident in all history than his entreaty to be allowed to kiss 
the hand of the cruel tyrant, as a last favour before leaving 
Ferrara for ever, in token of his free forgiveness and gratitude 
for the benefits conferred upon him in happier days,—a favour 
which Alfonso, to his eternal disgrace, refused to grant. 

At first Tasso took up his abode at the court of the Duke 
of Mantua, whose son, Vincenzo Gonzaga, had been the princi- 
pal instrument in his release, on the occasion of his marriage 
with the sister of Alfonso of Ferrara. This Vincenzo Gonzaga 
is shown by the light of history in two opposite characters : 
as the generous friend and patron of Tasso, and as the pupil of 
the Admirable Crichton, who in a midnight brawl slew his 
tutor in circumstances of the utmost baseness and treachery. 
For a while Tasso was treated with great kindness at Mantua, 
but, the father dying, the son no sooner ascended the ducal 
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throne than, with the capriciousness peculiar to Italian princes, 
he turned his back upon the poet whom he had formerly 
befriended. The incident I have mentioned would have pre- 
pared us for this dastardly conduct; the evil side of his 
nature, which was kept in abeyance during his political pupil- 
age, assuming the predominance on his accession to power. 
Tasso’s proud spirit could not endure the neglect of his 
ouce ardent friend, and he set out again into the cold inhos- 
pitable world, wandering from city to city, imploring in his 
great poverty from a former patron the loan of ten scudi, to 
pay the expenses of his journey to Rome. On the way he 
turned aside to make a pilgrimage to Loretto, in order to satisfy 
that earnest religious feeling which had been the inspiration 
of his genius, but the bane of his life. The searching scrutinies 
and the solemn acquittals of the inquisitors of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and the great tribunal of Rome itself, had not satisfied his 
morbid and distempered mind. And he thought that he might 
get that.peace of conscience which nothing else could give by 
a visit to the Casa Santa—the house of the Virgin Mary at 
Loretto. Poverty-stricken, footsore, and wellnigh exhausted, 
he knelt in prayer before the magnificent shrine ; and thus, 
admitted as it were within the domestic enclosure of the holy 
household, he felt that the Blessed Virgin had given him that 
calraness and repose of heart which he had not known since he 
had prayed as a boy beside his mother’s knee. Strengthened 
by the successful accomplishment of his vow, he went on to 
Rome ; but the stern Sixtus v., who was now upon the Papal 
throne, was too much occupied with the architectural recon- 
struction of Rome, and with the suppression of brigandage in 
the Papal States, to bestow any attention upon literature ; and 
Tasso had lost whatever courage and energy he once possessed 
to assert his claims to recognition among the multitude of 
sycophants and place-seekers at the Vatican. 

Sick at heart, he left the imperial city, and directed his steps 
to Naples, in the hope that, by his personal efforts on the spot, 
he might succeed in recovering his father’s possession and his 
mother’s dowry. But here, too, the same ill-fortune that had 
hitherto dogged his steps attended him. The lawsuit which he 
instituted, though it promised well at first, proved a will-o’-the- 
wisp, which lured him into the bog of absolute penury. His 
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sister was dead; his mother’s relatives, formerly hostile, were 
now, because of the lawsuit, greatly embittered against him. 
In his distress he sought refuge in the splendid Benedictine 
monastery of Monte Oliveto, which is now occupied by the 
offices of the Municipality of Naples, and the monastery 
garden converted into a market-place. Here, in one of the finest 
situations in Naples, commanding one of the loveliest views in 
the world, and in the congenial society of the monks, his shat- 
tered health was recruited, and his mind tranquillised by the 
beauties of Nature and the exercises of religion. He repaid the 
kindness of his hosts by writing a poem on the origin of their 
Order, and by addressing to them one of his best sonnets. 
Among the visitors who sought him out in this retreat was 
John Battista Manso, Marquis of Villa, who afterwards became 
his biographer. This accomplished nobleman, “whose name the 
friendship and Latin hexameters of Milton have rendered at 
once familiar and musical to English ears,” was by far the 
kindest and most consistent patron that Tasso ever met with. 
He loaded him with presents, he showed him the most delicate 
and thoughtful attentions during Tasso’s visit at his beautiful 
villa on the sea-shore near Naples. He took him with him to 
his tower of Bisaccio, where he remained all October and 
November, spending his days, with great advantage to his 
health, in hunting, and his nights in music and dancing, 
taking special delight in the marvellous performances of the 
improvisatori. Milton’s acquaintance with Manso may be 
regarded as one of the most fortunate incidents of his foreign 
travels, inasmuch as his conversations about Tasso are supposed 
to have suggested to him the design of writing an epic work 
like the Gerusalemme ; and indeed Milton is supposed to have 
borrowed some of his ideas for Paradise Lost from the Stella 
Giornete, a fragmentary poem in blank verse on the Creation, 
which Tasso began under the roof of his friend at Naples. 
This work is now very little known, but it is worthy of being 
read, if only for the eloquence and lofty dignity of its style, and 
the beauty of some of its descriptive parts, particularly the 
creation of light on the first day, and of the firmament on the 
second day. Its association with Milton’s far grander work, 
as literary twins laid for a while in the same cradle, will always 
invest it with deep interest to the student. Tasso occupied 
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himself at the same time, and in the same hospitable home, 
with an altered version of his great poem, which he called the 
Gerusalenvme Conquistata. He was induced to undertake this 
work in deference to the opinion of his merciless critics, the 
Della Cruscans, who had condemned the former version. In 
the Imperial Library at Vienna is preserved the manuscript of 
this version, with its numerous alterations and erasures, show- 
ing how irksome and laborious the task of remodelling must 
have been. He suppressed the touching incident of Olinda 
and Sophronia. He changed the name of Rinaldo to Ricardo, 
and erased every one of the flatteries, direct and indirect, to 
the house of Este, which appear in the original. There is 
hardly a single stanza that is not changed. Butin the process 
of revision he deprived his poem of all life and inspiration. 
Religious mysticism has been substituted for the chivalrous 
temper of the Crusades, and poetry and romance have been 
sacrificed for classical regularity, historic truth, and religious 
orthodoxy. To any one familiar with the exquisite original, 
the Conguistata must be regarded as the most melancholy book 
in any language ; a sad monument of a noble genius robbed 
of its power and depressed by calamity. And it is all the 
more melancholy that the author himself was utterly uncon- 
scious of its defects, and got so enamoured of what he con- 
sidered his improvements, that he wrote and published a dis- 
course called the Giudizio—a cold and pedantic work, in which 
he explained the principles upon which he made his altera- 
tions. In vain, however, did the author thus commit literary 
suicide. His immortal poem had passed beyond the reach of 
revision, and stamped itself too deeply upon the minds and 
hearts of his countrymen to be effaced by any after version. 
What he had written he had written. And now the Conquis- 
tata has sunk into well-merited oblivion, while the Liberata— 
“his youthful poetical sin,” as he himself called it—is every- 
where admired as one of the great classics of the world. 

For nine years Tasso lived after his imprisonment. But his 
free life was only a little less burdensome than his prison one. 
His health, long undermined by disease, hardship, and sorrow, 
had given way; and with extinguished hope, and only the 
wreck of his godlike intellect, he wandered a homeless pilgrim 
from court to court, drawn like a moth to the brilliant , flame 
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that had wrought his ruin. Well would it have been for him 
if he had settled down to some quiet independent pursuit that 
would have taken him away from the atmosphere of court-life 
altogether, such as the Professorship of Poetry and Ethics which 
had been offered to him by the Genoese Academy. But the 
habits of a whole lifetime could not now be given up. His 
education and training had fitted him for no other society. 
Without the patronage of the great, literature in those days had 
not a chance of success; and a thousand incidents in the life of 
Tasso serve to show that genius was considered the property, 
not of the individual, but of his patron; and with most jealous 
avarice and petty meanness was the reward allotted for this 
appropriation dealt out. His experience of the favour of princes 
at this period was only a repetition of his own earlier one, and 
that of his father. His patrons, one after another, wearied of 
him ; and yet he persisted in soliciting their favour. From the 
door of his former friend, Cardinal Gonzaga at Rome, he was 
turned away; and as a fever-stricken mendicant he sought 
refuge in the Bergamese Hospital of that city, founded by a 
relative of his own, who little thought that it would one day 
afford an asylum to the most illustrious of his name. 

But fortune had now discharged her last evil arrow, and 
began to relent during the two remaining years of his life. 
The sun that was all day obscured, as it struggled with dark 
clouds, emerged at last, and made the western sky ablaze with 
splendour. Tardy justice was in the end paid to his genius. 
All over the country nothing was to be heard but the 
echoes of Tasso’s praises. From the fountains of the Adige 
to the Straits of Messina, in the valleys of Savoy, and in 
the capitals of Spain and France, his immortal epic was read 
or recited by the highest and the lowest. Fortunes were made 
by its sale. The famous bandit Sciarra, who with his troop of 
robbers had terrified the whole of Southern Italy, hearing that 
Tasso was at Gaeta, on his journey from Naples to Rome, sent 
to compliment him, and offer him, not only a free passage, but 
protection by the way. At Florence, whither he went at the 
invitation of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the whole literary 
world, with the exception of the envious Della Cruscans, met 
to do him honour. While at Rome Pope Clement vil. gave 
him the most flattering reception, assigned to him an apartment 
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in the Vatican, and an annual income of 200 scudi. From the 
representatives of his mother’s friends at Naples he was also 
offered an annuity of 200 ducats, and a considerable sum in 
hand, on condition of stopping the lawsuit. Thus furnished 
with what he had looked for all along his life, the means of a 
comfortable subsistence, his closing days promised a happiness 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger. But the gifts of for- 
tune were brought to him with sad auguries, like the soft sunny 
smiles of September skies, which gild the fading leaves with a 
mockery of May. Tasso came to Rome in November. But 
the state of his health was so deplorable that he could not 
remain with safety in the room assigned to him in the Vatican. 
It was thought, therefore, that the elevated position and 
salubrious air, as well as the quiet life of the monastery 
of St. Onofrio, not far off on the same side of the Tiber, would 
be more suitable for his restoration. Accordingly, Cardinal 
Cynthio Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement vu, who had 
befriended him on many occasions, brought him to St. 
Onofrio, in his own carriage. And as his weary steps 
crossed the threshold, he said to the monks, who received 
him with pitying looks, “I come to die among you.” 

A spot more drowsy and secluded, more steeped in the 
dreams of the older ages, is not to be found in the whole city. 
The chamber where Tasso spent the last days of his life is on 
the upper floor, and is the most conveniently situated in the 
whole building. It is left very much in the same state as 
when he lived in it. It contains several interesting relics of 
the poet—such as his great chair, covered with Cordova leather; 
his table and wooden inkstand ; several autograph letters, and 
the manuscript of the Dialogue on Friendship, entitled Manso ; 
the crucifix which soothed his dying moments, and the leadén 
coffin, much corroded,in which his remains were originally 
deposited. The mask in reddish wax, moulded from his face 
when dead, is placed here upon a plaster bust, a most fantastic 
combination. In one part is painted on the plaster wall a 
fresco door, partially open, behind which is seen the figure 
of Tasso about to enter. The custode directed my attention 
to it with great pride, and could not understand the frown 
with which I turned away from the miserable melodramatic 
exhibition. The convent garden behind is one of the most 
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charming spots in Rome, and commands an extensive view of 
the ancient capital of the world, and its wonderful setting of 
mountain and plain. During my visit it was in the first fresh 
flush of spring,—that idyllic season which in Italy, more than in 
any other land, realises the glowing descriptions of the poets. 
Cylamens in crimson masses played at hide-and-seek among the 
cultivated vegetables; purple anemones gleamed among the 
grass like living jewels; scarlet poppies, with the sunlight 
shining through them, till they looked like embodied flames, 
rocked and nodded to each other; while all the air was per- 
fumed by an extraordinary profusion of sweet-scented violets. 
Here, under the shadow of an oak, a fragment of which still 
remains, unfolding season after season its delicate serrated 
foliage, Tasso often sat; and as he watched the sunset of his 
life, he would gaze upon the mighty ruins and the glorious 
view stretching before him with that inspired vision which 
creates half the beauty it beholds, and with that enhanced 
appreciation caused by the prospect of the coming darkness 
which would hide it for ever from his sight. We love to think 
of the poet in this quiet resting-place, where the noises of the 
great world reached him only in subdued murmurs. Heaven 
was above him, and the world beneath. The memory of his 
wrongs and his ambitions alike vanished in the shadow cast 
before by his approaching death. Alfonso and Ferrara faded 
away upon the horizon of eternity; even the fame of his Geru- 
salemme, the great object for which he had lived, had become 
utterly indifferent to him. In the monastery of St. Onofrio, 
a bent, sorrow-stricken man, old before his time, joining with 
the monks in the duties of religion, Tasso appeals more power- 
fully to our feelings than when in the full flush of youth and 
happiness he shone the brightest star in the royal court of 
Alfonso, and charmed beauty and rank by the spell of his 
genius. He had proved how little the world could do for its 
votaries, and now he felt how satisfying and soothing was that 
peace which the world could neither give nor take away. 
Awakening to the sense of the great loss that Italy was 
about to sustain in his death, his friends and admirers pro- 
posed that the Pope should confer upon him at the Capitol the 
laurel wreath that had crowned the brow of Petrarch. But 
the weather all the winter proved singularly unpropitious for 
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such a ceremony. Rain fell almost every day, and constant 
sirocco winds depressed the spirits of the people and prevented 
all out-door enjoyments. And thus the season wore on till 
April dawned with the promise of brighter skies, and the day 
was fixed, and all the élite of Rome and of the chief cities of 
Italy were invited to attend the coronation. Extensive pre- 
parations were made; the whole city was in a flutter of 
excitement, and the people looked forward to a holiday such 
as Rome had not seen since the days of the Cesars. But by 
this time the poet was dying, fever-wasted, in his lonely cell. 
He could see from his window, as he lay propped up with 
pillows on his narrow couch, across the river and its broad 
valley crowded with houses, the slender campanile of Michael 
Angelo ascending from the Capitoline Hill, marking the spot 
where at the moment the people were busy preparing for the 
magnificent ceremony of the morrow. But not for him was 
the triumph ; it came too late. “To-morrow,” he said, “I shall 
be beyond the reach of all earthly honour. The crown they 
offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits me there.” 
He received the last rites of the Church from the hands of 
the diocesan, and passed quietly away with the unfinished 
sentence upon his lips, “Into thy hands, O Lord,” while the 
. concluding strains of the vesper hymn were chanted by the 
monks. And they who came on the morrow, to summon him 
to his coronation, found him in the sleep of death. The laurel 
wreath that was meant for his brow was laid upon his coffin, as 
it was carried on the very day of his intended coronation, with 
great pomp, cardinals and princes bearing up the pall, and 
deposited in the neighbouring church of the monastery. Ever 
since, the anniversary of his death has been religiously kept 
by the monks of St. Onofrio. They throw open on that day, 
the 25th of April, the monastery and garden to the general 
public, ladies are freely admitted, and a festival is observed, 
during which portions of the poet’s writings are read, his relics 
exhibited, and his tomb wreathed with flowers. 

Tasso died, like Virgil his model, in his fifty-first year. 
Short and chequered and full of trouble as was his life, it is 
amazing what an immense amount of literary work he 
accomplished. Since the publication of his Rinaldo, in his 
seventeenth year, he never ceased writing, even in the most 
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unfavourable circumstances. Of his prose and poetical works 
no less than twenty-five volumes remain to us. These works 
have received the imprimatur of the world long ago. They 
are all rich in biographical materials. They were the faithful 
mirror of his mind and character, evincing a tender love of 
everything that was noble or beautiful, as well as a deep piety, 
not only of sentiment but of duty. They are specially interest- 
ing to us as links connecting the ancient world with the 
modern. We can trace the influence of Tasso’s genius in very 
varied quarters. He not only gave a new impulse to the 
literature of his own country, but even inspired the artistic 
productions of Guido Reni, Domenichino, and the other great 
masters of the Bolognese school of painters, The most 
beautiful passages of Spenser’s Faerie Queen were suggested by 
his pastoral poetry ; while his chivalrous epic was to Milton at 
once the incentive and the model of his own immortal work. 
It is probable that the New Heloise of Rousseau, and the 
tragedy of Zaire by Voltaire, would not have been written had 
not Tasso invested the subject of romantic love and of the 
Crusades with such a deep interest to the authors. We ofthis 
country and century may miss in Tasso’s poetical works the 
dramatic force to which we are accustomed in such produc- 
tions ; but we acknowledge the spell which the lyrical element 
that pervades them all, and towards which Tasso’s genius was 
most strongly bent, casts over us, and are grateful for those 
harmonious images of ideal loveliness which none but he could 
so charmingly express. His own personal history strikingly 
illustrates the vanity of a life spent in dependence upon princes. 
But fortunately the lesson is no longer needed ; for a wide and 
intelligent constituency of readers all over the world now 
afford the patronage to literature which was formerly the 
special privilege of single individuals favoured by rank or 
fortune. Both to authors and readers this emancipation has 
been productive of the happiest results. 


HUGH MACMILLAN. 
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Art. III. —Rev. Adolf Sydow and the Scottish Church Question : 
a Resuscitation. 


()8 the 23d of October 1882 the Rev. Carl Leopold Adolf 
Sydow died in Berlin in the eighty-second year of his 
age. He had passed out of sight amidst the active life of 
that capital; and in our own country only a few could recall 
the remarkable passage of his history, which in 1843, nearly 
forty years before, connected him with the struggle and agita- 
tion of the Disruption. The writer of this paper belongs to 
this number, and he only fulfils a duty alike to Scottish and 
to German Christianity when he endeavours to revive this 
incident, which perhaps of its kind, in all its features, stood 
alone in that exciting and memorable period. Of the many 
Continental writers whom that remarkable phenomenon, to 
them so strange and startling, attracted, Sydow was the only 
one apparently who probed the whole case to the bottom— 
certainly the only one who uttered a testimony that could 
be compared in its solidity to that of the best original actors, 
and which accordingly has passed into the permanent ecclesi- 
astical literature of modern times. His work on the Disrup- 
tion controversy, published in German in 1845, Die Schottische 
Kirchenfrage, and also in English, The Scottish Church Question, 
reveals at once a sympathy with such questions, and a capacity 
of understanding and expounding them, almost without ex- 
ample in a foreign writer, while the impartiality of its spirit 
and the generosity of its tone must constrain the admiration 
even of those to whom its conclusions are most insecure or 
unacceptable. To fulfil the object of this paper in briefly 
reviving the substance and spirit of this work, it will be neces- 
sary to premise some statements as to the earlier training of 
Sydow as a minister of the Prussian State Church, and then 
to touch on his later career in the light of his testimony on 
the Scottish Church question. This limited aim excludes 
many interesting and important biographical questions, for 
which this is not the occasion. 
Sydow was born in 1800, in Charlottenburg, near Berlin, 
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where his father was chief magistrate. This secured him the 
best education which Germany could furnish, and especially 
led him into that brilliant intellectual society, of which Hegel 
and Schleiermacher were then the opposite poles, and which 
still rejoiced in the awakening of the national mind after the 
Liberation war, and in the slow but steady recovery from 
extreme rationalism. Of this last victory Schleiermacher with 
Neander were the representatives ; and Sydow, having chosen 
theology as the work of life, warmly attached himself to the 
rising movement, and became one of Schleiermacher’s favourite 
pupils and friends. Before his great master’s death in 1834 
he had only held one or two military chaplaincies; but in 
1836 he was appointed to the Court and Garrison Church of 
Potsdam, where long afterwards Krummacher ended his cele- 
brated career. Here he remained for ten years, and displayed 
those features of pulpit oratory, fine thought, lucid order, 
warm and tender feeling, which, aided by a commanding 
appearance and a rich voice of great compass, impressed every 
audience. The theology indeed had the defects of the school 
of Schleiermacher, laying more stress upon Christ as an example 
and moral power than as a sacrifice ; but a living Christ was 
earnestly presented ; and, as in the master, the gaps were more 
concealed in the pulpit than in the theological system. Among 
other hearers whom he soon attracted was the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick William Iv., and a warm friendship arose 
between them. Frederick William was a man of genius as 
well as of true devoutness, and though the fruit of his troubled 
life did not fulfil its early promise, it left Germany richer both 
in Church and in State. The monarch has been credited with 
so many favourite Church schemes that one must take with 
abatement his alleged desire to introduce the Episcopal system, 
and his having sent Sydow with another of his Court theolo- 
gians, Von Gerlach, to England, in order to make inquiries 
favourable to such an innovation. This is stated in all the 
Berlin obituary notices of Sydow’s life; but it is not easily 
reconciled with the life-long struggle of the King, than which 
no fact in his history is better attested, to find a body in the 
Church, fully representing it, into whose hands he might pass 
over his own State supremacy. Certain it is, with whatever 
purpose, the mission took place, and the date coincided with 
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the time before the Disruption, when the monarch, whose 
accession fell in 1840, had been on the throne for about 
two years. How long Sydow was in the country there are 
no data within the present writer’s knowledge to ascertain. 
He was evidently soon drawn to Scotland, where the Non-In- 
trusion struggle was approaching its consummation. In the 
preface to his book he speaks of his knowledge “of these 
events, to many of which he has been fortunate enough to be 
an eye-witness.” He says also that “this treatise was written 
in London in the summer of 1843,” and adds, that it was only 
then, in July 1843, that his mind was fully made up on the 
question. His sympathies had been with the Non-Intrusion 
party ; but he did not see that the right was also theirs. But 
as the result of all his intercourse with leading men on both 
sides, of all that he saw and heard, and of his final study of 
the documents of the case, he, in the close of his introductory 
remarks, thus describes his ultimate conviction :— 


“The author felt that had he been a member of the Scottish Church he 
should have been a decided Non-Intrusionist ; and yet found no difficulty 
in believing at the same time that had he had the honour of being a member 
of the British Government, he should probably have acted as the Ministers 
of State have done. Since that time he has been forced to abandon this 
view of the matter, and ventures, in the following observations, to realise 
the position that, all things taken together, the Free Protesting Church of 
Scotland is legally as well as actually in the right.”—Page xii. 


While there was something in his earlier training to pre- 
possess Sydow against the movement party in the Scottish 
Church, there was more to excite him in their favour. The 
chief repellent influences were that the Prussian State Church 
had always been strongly attached to the State Church prin- 
ciple, and hence that Sydow could hardly be insensible to the 
danger which the Non-Intrusion struggle brought to that 
principle all over the world; and further, that as the Evan- 
gelical leaders in that party adhered to a full and pronounced 
system of Calvinistic orthodoxy far beyond the platform of 
Schleiermacher, a disciple of the latter might rather have cast 
in his lot with the more mitigated and abated theology of 
which Moderatism was the expression. These tendencies 
however did not prevail. There was exactly at that time in 
Germany a roseate dawn of hope in regard to liberty, both in 
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the Church and in the State, and Sydow seems to have 
imagined that the State-Church principle could undergo a 
transformation and etherealisation such as he had never seen 
at home, and to have been disposed to hail the experiment. 
Perhaps also, though his dogmatic creed was nearer Moderat- 
ism, his sympathies were far away from it ; and it had nothing 
that met the warm flush of life, which in the school of Schleier- 
macher centred in the person of Christ, and eagerly embraced, 
wherever it found it, what was immediate and passionate in 
Christian experience. This was the very watchword of the 
theology of Schleiermacher, that religion lay essentially in 
feeling ; that this feeling was awakened by contact with the 
living Christ; that this sympathetic experience constituted 
the uniting bond of the Christian Church ; and that thus only 
it was capable of being organised and governed. Those who 
shared these views naturally recoiled alike from the hierarchical 
view of the Christian Church which tended to Romanism or 
Episcopacy, and from the Consistorial which subjected the 
Church to State boards or departments, and was known in 
Germany as Ceesareo-Papacy. The education of Schleiermacher 
himself, among the Reformed, and the active part which he 
had taken in the union measures of Frederick William UL, 
which from 1817 onwards gathered up into one body in 
Prussia the Reformed and Lutheran branches of Protestantism, 
must have predisposed Sydow in favour of the Presbyterian or 
Synodal system, which was at home in the Rhenish and 
Westphalian provinces of the monarchy; and though he 
himself, as a dweller in the Eastern or Lutheran regions, had 
never seen this system even in partial working, the influence 
of his master had doubtless affected his youthful aspirations, 
and perhaps also distance had lent enchantment to the view. 
This is not a mere fancy sketch of the growth of his predilec- 
tions and tendencies. He has himself, in a speech delivered 
afterwards in the Berlin Synod of 1846 on Church-government, 
cast an interesting light on his own mental development, and 
connected his own Scottish experiences with the educative 
impulse of Schleiermacher :— 


“ When, by the favour of the King, I was called to go to Britain, I may 
say that I stood on the same level of attainment with other theologians of 
my education. I also had my views of the Church and its government. I 
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was fortunate enough to have the never-to-be-forgotten Schleiermacher as 
my teacher and friend ; and whoever knows anything of his theology must 
be aware that the idea of the Church is the very heart of it, and its close 
relation to the Church that whereby it is become an ethical, practical, and 
Church-moulding system. My views, however, were as yet only in theory, 
as everybody knows how we Germans some years ago were mostly morbid 
theorists. In a foreign land the scales fell, as it were, from my eyes. I 
had never had the opportunity of seeing our Rhenish Westphalian churches, 
or perhaps I might have gained the same impressions which came to me in 
Great Britain like a revelation. There my ideas were first translated into 
life ; and I saw in the most vivid reality what had been only a dim haze. 
I wish from my heart you all had a living image (and there are some who 
shared it with me) of a Scottish General Assembly, and of the life that is 
gathered up,in it, and radiated from it. There one learns how to speak—by 
contrast —of our theories of the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Episco- 
palian systems, that these are all fine German thoughts, but that in this 
actual and living realisation of Christian sympathy and co-operation, 
they receive force to exalt, ennoble, and Christianise the public feeling and 
moral character of a nation.” ! 


We thus see how the way was paved for Sydow adopting, 
and even with enthusiasm, the position of Chalmers, which 
was his grand ever-recurring defence of the Veto Law, that 
the spiritual instincts, even of peasants, just because they 
were Christian men, qualified them to decide all questions of 
immediate religious feeling, such as the suitableness or unsuit- 
ableness of a minister’s teaching to their true edification ; and 
that hence, whether they could state their reasons in the 
language of reflection and argument or not, the personal con- 
sciousness ought to be regarded as paramount and supreme. 
The great Scottish leader was in the habit of appealing to the 
voice of philosophy, and specially of Scottish philosophy in 
the utterances of Dugald Stewart, not indeed on this exact 
question, but on parallel questions which were supposed to 
cover it; and it would be interesting to know whether he ever 
came to know of this important coincidence between Schleier- 
macher and his own favourite philosophical entrenchment in 
the ultimate and intuitional. Certain it is that this was the 
key-word which opened to Sydow the lock of this controversy ; 
and hardly anything is more eloquent, either in Chalmers, or 
any other of the Non-Intrusion leaders, than the following 
testimony to the absolute and unappealable authority in a 
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living Christian Church of this clear and controlling senti- 
ment :— 


“Such is the Veto, concerning which it has been declared, even by noble 
minded persons, that rather than consent to it, they would grant a right of 
free election to the people, and which has been thought in many places 
almost as absurd and inexpedient as to give a class in an infant-school the 
right of protesting against a teacher who should be appointed over them 
by a board of education. The chief unreasonableness and intolerableness 
of the measure is said to consist in the point, that the mere act of dissent in 
a congregation is to be regarded, whilst, of course, only good and valid 
reasons ought to confer such a right, and reasons which can be stated and 
criticised. Under this provision, say its opponents, the most obstinate and 
prejudiced narrowness will take refuge. The writer grants at once, in his 
defence of the Veto Act, that it might very easily elicit this imputation ; 
but on the other hand, he thinks that it little deserves it. . . . It ought to 
be understood clearly that the conscientious dissent of a congregation, and 
the rejection of a presentee on reasons admitting of discussion, are not things 
related to each other as imperfect and perfect, as indistinct and distinct, 
is ungrounded and grounded, but that they are things specifically different. 
The former, the conscientious dissent, is grounded also, and upon a reason 
most to be respected, but one which, on account of its purely spiritual and 
comprehensive nature, is raised above the province of common juridical 
discussion and argument. The pastoral relationship is a thing of a purely 
spiritual kind, founded on the feeling of adaptation of one party to the other 
in the Lord. Whoever in his life has seen a worthy and holy relationship 
between a Christian pastor and his flock will be shocked at the barbarism 
of esteeming such a thing lightly. It is the very blossom of the Church. 
No Church court in the world would deserve to exist if it did not prize as 
its highest and most glorious duty the cherishing of this relationship to the 
whole extent of its power. All the rights to which the leaders of the Church 
lay claim have no other title to existence than that of making their 
possessors the more effectually to discharge this duty towards the people of 
Christ, a duty concerning which even the apostle Paul said of himself, that 
neither he (nor any other) was the lord of the conscience of his Christian 
brethren, but the promoter of their joy.”? 


Such being the central idea of Sydow’s work, it is not 
necessary to reproduce the particular form in which his 
exposition of the great controversy which he handles is set 
forth. This is by a discussion of the foregoing history of the 
Church of Scotland, and of the special circumstances in which 
the Veto Act originated. Then the provisions of the Act, and 
the arguments for and against it, are indicated. These topics 
occupy the first two sections; and in a third an elaborate and 
remarkably able historical proof is attempted of the legality of 
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the principle of Non-Intrusion. Time has now left the details 
of these debates behind; but one or two points may be 
noticed where the author shows his great mastery of general 
principles. Thus the very genealogy of the Church of Scotland, 
as connected with Puritanism, seems to him to lead by 
anticipation to a constitution of things favourable to congrega- 
tional rights, and also to independence of State control :— 


“ Both these principles are essential to the view of the Church of Christ, 
which the Scotch mind considers as alone conformable to the Scriptures ; 
and as the prominent feature of the Hussite’s religious character was his 
enthusiasm for the cup, that of the Baptist’s is his attachment to adult 
baptism, that of Anglo-Catholic is his reverence for the apostolic succession 
and powers of his bishops, and so forth; so the prominent feature of a 
Scottish Presbyterian is his zeal to maintain the House of Christ pure, and 
free from all things not directly founded on the Scriptural Word. Therefore 
he says, To the Church of the Scriptures how revolting would have been 
even the idea of overruling the conscience of a Christian flock by an 
enforced appointment of a pastor, or of submitting the rules which Christ 
Himself, in His kingly authority, has left to His Church, to the revisal and 
control of any earthly power.” } 


There is also something very interesting and candid in the 
way in which the author generalises the difference between 
the Moderates and the Evangelicals :— 


“Their difference is not in individual points of doctrine, but they exhibit 
within the pale of the same Church a decided contrast in spirit, which more 
or less prominently characterises all their views and proceedings. He will 
now attempt to discover the points from which, abstractedly considered, 
this pervading difference of view may arise even in conscientious men. The 
jirst point seems to the author to be the two views which may be taken of 
the Church, which we may call institutional and personal. That is to say, 
the Church may be viewed on the one hand as an authoritative spiritual 
institution, which rears, trains, and rules the individuals ; on the other, as 
a congregation of faithful individuals or persons, through whose spiritual 
activity alone it is that that institution acquires its duration and forms of 
existence on earth, and the Church is in herself inseparably both the source 
and the result of spiritual life. Both these views are true, but separated 
from each other become partial and injurious. History shows that not only 
different Churches, but that different parties within the same Church, are 
more or less inclined to one or the other of these views to the neglect of its 
opposite ; and that these Churches and parties take their general character 
from the degree in which they approach one or the other extreme, so that 
any particular object becomes important or trivial to one or the other 
Church or party, in proportion as it is connected with one or the other of 
these views. The character of the Scottish Church, in this respect, appears to 
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onsist in a combination of both views, with a preponderance of the personal. 
It would lead us away too far here to explain how this character manifests 
itself in her form of government, discipline, and worship, and how all her 
great virtues, as well as all her deficiencies, are connected therewith. The 
second point is an historical one. The Church of Scotland rose into exist- 
ence and maintained herself through a severe struggle during centuries, 
against a hostile regal dynasty and part of the aristocracy, by the pure force 
of religious energy in the people ; hence the decided disinclination of the 
Scottish Church to Erastianism, in whatever shape or form it may present 
itself, hence her characteristic jealousy of any suspicious interference of the 
State in ecclesiastical matters. The Evangelicals are, in the writer’s opinion, 
the spiritual successors of those men who formerly effected the establish- 
ment of the Church of the Scottish Reformation against a hostile State ; and 
as the representatives of the genuine spirit of the Church of their fathers, 
they zealously adhere to what we have called the personal view of the 
Church, and to the principle of her spiritual independence. The Moderates, 
in contradistinction to their opponents, may justly be characterised as those 
who, with regard to the Church herself, prevalently hold the institutional 
view, and with regard to her relation to the State, with more or less disguise, 
the Erastian principle.” * 


Amidst the statements also in defence of the legality of the 
Veto Act, founded upon the First and Second Books of Dis- 
cipline, and later documents, the author shows great acuteness 
in dealing with what had proved one of the most plausible 
arguments in Scottish Church history against the unconditional 
right of the people to reject an unacceptable minister, viz. the 
very guarded and restrained way in which the Westminster 
Assembly seems to sanction any such liberty. Their language 
is this: “No man is to be ordained minister for a particular 
congregation, if they of that congregation can show just cause 
of exception against him.” Now this seemed to devolve on 
the Presbytery a right of judging as to reasons of objection, 
contrary to what was allowed by the Veto Act; and thus the 
highest authority in Presbyterian history might be appealed to 
against the founders of the Free Church. Our author, accord- 
ingly, has to blunt the edge of this weapon ; and with a skill 
and fairness, in which no advocate of the Non-Intrusionist cause 
excelled him, he traces this language to the state of matters in 
the Westminster Assembly, so as not to prejudice the doctrine 
of the Scottish representatives there. Thus, after quoting the 
details of the Westminster Directory on the point, and the pro- 
viso with which the Scottish Assembly accepted them—<“ Pro- 
vided always that this Act be no ways prejudicial to the 
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farther discussion and examination . . . of the distinct rights 
and interests of Presbyteries and people in the calling of minis- 
ters, but that it shall be free to debate and discuss these points, 
as God shall be pleased to give farther light,’—he adds this 
elucidation of the whole matter :— 


“The Westminster Assembly was called together to draw up a form of 
doctrine, government, discipline, and liturgy for the common use of the 
whole of Great Britain. The three contending elements of the Reformed 
church of that time were represented in the Assembly by their most distin- 
guished defenders. On the one side were the Episcopalians, with their 
Catholicising ideas of the Church and Church matters (although less numer- 
ously represented) ; on the other were the Independents, with their (so to 
speak) congregationalising ideas ; and between both were the Presbyterians, 
ready to unite with the Episcopalians against the Independents in maintain- 
ing the Church as a whole, of which the single congregations are parts, and 
collective church-government, to which the single congregations are sub- 
jected ; and ready to unite with the Independents against the Episcopalians 
in the rejection of the prelatic forms of the Church and church-government. 
Scotland had among its deputies its three most distinguished theologians, 
Henderson, Rutherfurd, and George Gillespie, who were more than Non- 
Intrusionists, inasmuch as they wished to give the congregations the right 
authorised by Scripture of electing their ministers, as was really the practice 
of the Scottish Church of that time. The opinion of the English congrega- 
tions was different from this. Among this body many were, of course, to be 
found who agreed with their Scottish brethren. Travers (the opponent of 
Hooker) and Cartwright (the opponent of Whitgift) were on this account 
prosecuted, and, on Melville’s invitation, went to Scotland ; in the Assembly, 
Marshall, Calamy, and especially Young, supported the views of the Scotch ; 
but the English Presbyterians were [less] inclined to give the congregation 
large rights. They were partly under the involuntary influence of Episcopal 
education ; partly out of aversion to the extreme of Independentism, they 
softened their asperity towards the other extreme ; partly, also, they must 
have been influenced rightly by the thought that, in the fermenting and 
disordered condition of the English congregations at that time, they were 
little capable to exercise such important rights ; in short, the English Pres- 
byterians were inclined to take a similar view to that at present taken by the 
Moderate opponents of the Free Church ; and the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and those of the English who held the same views with them, were not able 
either to carry through the right of election, or that of unconditional Veto. 
At last the Resolutions mentioned above, as contained in the document in 
question, were agreed on, in which it is to be observed the assent of the 
congregation is required, but in which any regulation for the case of their 
dissent is purposely avoided. What follows from this? That the document 
contains those points on which all parties could agree ; but the Scotch, whose 
personal convictions and character have been elsewhere shown, would never 
have agreed to this document if it had been incompatible with the principle 
of their Church, the principle of Non-Intrusion. Their view was that which 
is now entertained by their spiritual successors, the Non-Intrusionists. They 
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could vote for this document, to its fullest extent, without betraying their 
national Church, which only went somewhat farther than it did. Every 
Non-Intrusionist can readily and without inconsistency agree with this docu- 
ment—only he would add: ‘But my opinion is, that if a congregation 
deliberately and conscientiously declares that it be not edified by a preacher, 
this constitutes “a just cause of exception against him.” ... On this 
account, when our forefathers returned home from the Assembly with this 
document, our Church ratified it, but not unconditionally, inasmuch as she 
added the clause: “ Provided always,” etc.’” + 


These extracts evince the clearness and spirit with which 
Sydow has discussed the Non-Intrusion branch of the great 
Scottish Church question of 1843. It will not be necessary to 
say much of his treatment of the other branch, which after- 
wards came, even more decisively, to the front—that of Spiri- 
tual Independence. This is handled in the fourth and fifth 
sections of his book, the one of which gives the narrative of 
the Auchterarder Case, and the question of conflicting jurisdic- 
tion raised by it; the other supports the author’s own view, 
that from history and law the claim of Independent Jurisdic- 
tion was well founded. It was, perhaps, more difficult for a 
foreigner, and one accustomed only to civil supremacy at home, 
to enter into the case of the Scottish Church on this side: but 
here also the writer rises to a remarkable height above pre- 
possessions. He introduces his argument in this striking 
manner :— 


“ He is no lawyer ; he is firmly convinced that a peculiar talent is requisite 
for success in the legal profession, as well as in every other sphere of high 
mental activity ; and he frankly admits that he may be deficient in this 
talent. . . . Notwithstanding this, perhaps he might be permitted to take 
his ground without presumption, at any rate, on the following general rea- 
son :—To one person, it may be contended, are given the talents and powers 
of practical action ; to another the faculty of contemplating, conceiving, and 
estimating the bearings of this action. And in reality, we know that an 
enlightened critic, for instance, may pronounce, without presumption, con- 
cerning the greatest works of art, without being able to execute the slightest 
production of their kind. The administrators of the law are by no means 
above the criticism of their fellow-mortals in the performance of their avoca- 
tion, and the less are they so in a country where the passing and the 
administering of the laws are a subject of public cognisance. Love of jus- 
tice, sufficient acquaintance with the respective statutes, and a mind suffi- 
ciently well exercised in general matters to conceive a point at issue and 
judge of it, are by no means objects which the sons of Themis have acquired 
to the exclusion of the rest of the world. However, this is not the ground 
which the author pretends to occupy in his exposition, but rather the fol- 
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lowing :—On both sides of the question the highest legal and judicial 
authorities have been engaged. These have given to the public all that can 
be brought to bear on the question, both pro and contra, in debates in the 
halls of justice, as well as in the great field of literary controversy. Deci- 
sions have been pronounced, refutations proferred, and the refutations in 
their turn refuted, and the acts of the great suit lie open and accessible to 
every one. Around these, as it were, a grand jury of contemporaries are 
assembled, and every one may consider himself empanelled who takes an 
earnest interest in the spiritual affairs of mankind here at stake, and who 
has followed the speakers on both sides of the question, and the evidence of 
the witnesses, with understanding and attention. And here, when he asserts 
his opinion, he is far from presuming to pronounce the incontrovertible; but 
he may have received an impression, and express it, that certain points have 
remained throughout wncontroverted. There he may advance in favour of 
the defending party. Such is the field to which the author proposes to con- 
fine himself: and if, after having taken every precaution to intrude no 
ground which he does not feel himself able legitimately to possess and 
defend, he allows himself some boldness and firmness of expression, he prays 
his kind reader not to see in those unwarranted assurance, but rather the 
independent decisiveness of a man who, through unexpected circumstances, 
finds himself summoned to give his single voice among those of that grand 
jury of contemporaries.” ! 


He then goes on to assert the radical difference between the 
jurisdiction of the Church in the nature of things from that of 
the State :-— 


“The Christian Church as a whole, and every individual branch of it as a 
whole, such as the Church of a nation, is neither the ruler nor the slave of 
the State. She is an institution of independent Divine origin, and derives 
therefrom her own organism, vitality, and rights. She does not take her rise 
from the same element of human nature which gives birth to the State. 
From her peculiar nature, she cannot be ranked as equal to the State, as 
superior to it, nor as inferior to it ; there can be no comparison of rank at 
all between them : she cannot be considered as contained in the State (since 
the State is national, and the Church universal or catholic), nor can she be 
considered as containing the State in herself, assuming the form of a theo- 
cratical commonwealth, but she has, without the State (not extra, but praeter), 
a real existence and power. As an expression, and for the preservation of 
her spiritual life, she has certain inherent rights, ordinances, and forms of 
community ; and the source of these is the will and word of her Divine 
Founder, not the ordinations of the State councils, however well-intentioned 
and Christianly-minded these may be. On the rationality of this abstract 
and passive view of the nature of the Church, and on the consequent relation 
between Church and State, the author cannot longer dwell ; it will be suffi- 
cient to remind his indulgent reader of the fact that the above-sketched 
view, but expressed theologically and in Scriptural terms, is espoused alike 
by the three great ecclesiastical bodies of these three kingdoms, although 
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they differ from each other in realising it internally, as to constitution, dis- 
cipline, doctrine, and form of worship, and externally in their relation to 
the State. That which the Scottish Church in the recent struggle has called 
the principle of Spiritual Independence is nothing else but the defence of 
the above view by the Church in its concrete Scottish form : and the ques- 
tion is simply whether or not this form is legitimate, which the author will 
investigate in the following part of this treatise.” ! 


It is not necessary to follow our author into his statement of 
the actual conflict between the General Assembly on the one 
hand, and the Court of Session and the House of Lords on the 
other. One who did not know the history from any other 
source might gain a very accurate account of it from this narra- 
tive, down to the time when the position, after that civil 
penalties had been brought to bear on Church courts to make 
them obey the State rather than the Church, and when the 
Church retaliated on those who disobeyed her by sentences of 
deposition, became intolerable ; and as successive Governments 
when appealed to granted no legislative relief, nothing remained 
but the heroic remedy of separation. Our author, as the story 
proceeds, examines the various expedients, by which it had 
been supposed that in case of a conflict each party could be 


satisfied, as, for example, by the State recovering in such a 
case the temporal fruits of a benefice, while the Church 
adhered to its own sentence rejecting a presentee or minister ; 
and in answer to the question how it could be discovered 
where a disputed matter was civil and where spiritual, he 
makes this ingenious and perhaps original suggestion :-— 


“The writer thinks that it would not perhaps be difficult, either in theory 
or practice, to distinguish decidedly between spiritual and temporal or civil 
matters. This is not the place for theorising, but we may,be allowed to put 
the question: Is there no simple test to decide whether or not a certain 
point comes under the jurisdiction of the State or the Church courts? Per- 
haps the following might suffice :—‘ That which a court is entitled to enjoin 
on another court to perform, it must be able to perform itself in a case of 
urgency, the inferior court acting only as deputy to the superior.’ Now the 
Presbytery refuses to examine and ordain Mr. Young as minister over a 
certain congregation. Is the Court of Session itself in a position to examine 
and ordainhim? Obviously not. It can only put Mr. Young in possession 
of the temporalities. The King, Lords, and Commons together cannot make 
any man a minister in the Church of Christ. Why not? Not because 
their power is at all limited in its proper province, but because this does not 
lie in the province of their power. Thus therefore the ordination appears 
a purely spiritual thing, the performance of which belongs to the Church ; 
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and since the State has recognised the Church, and even established her, it 
must leave her conscientious liberty in doing that which inherently and con- 
stitutionally lies in her responsibility alone. By a similar process of reason- 
ing, it appears to the author, every single case of disputed jurisdiction might 
be decided.” ? 

In the historico-legal survey with which the author closes 
his work, he presents well the strong points in favour of inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. The Scottish Church in its Protestant 
form was really independent from 1560 to 1567, when it was 
established. Its earliest legislation in the First and Second 
Books of Discipline excluded all recognition of State supremacy. 
The invasions of the Stuarts had always been treated as 
encroachments ; and these were supposed to have been recalled 
and guarded against in 1592, in 1638, and in 1690. The sub- 
stance of this independence might seem to be expressed in the 
words of Alexander Henderson to the King’s commissioner in 
1638 :—“So whatever is ours, we shall render it to his 
Majesty, even our lives, lands, liberties, and all ; but for it that 
is God's, and the liberties of his house, we do think, neither will 
his Majesty’s piety suffer him to crave, neither may we grant 
him, even though he should crave it.”* Healso urges the explicit 
statement of the Confession of Faith :—“ The Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of his Church, has therein appointed a govern- 
ment in the hand of church officers, distinct from the civil magis- 
trate ;” and though this may seem to be checked by the well- 
known passage in the 23d chapter, which seems to give the 
magistrate power to “take order” as to many spiritual things, he 
argues, like all who have striven to give unity to the whole 
teaching and practice of the Scottish Church, that it could not 
have meant to contradict itself, or deny the basis of its own 
prevailing history. In the remarkable words which are now 
to be quoted, the author sums up the spirit of that history, 
and there is in them a bearing even beyond the struggles 
which he reviews, and down even to the future of the Scottish 
Church in periods yet to come :— 

“The Scottish Church has not, like the English, arisen through the influ- 
ence of the monarch, or in co-operation with the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
the country; but she has been brought into existence by the religious 
energy of the people, and adhering to the written Word of God without com- 
promise, and with pertinacious firmness, has she struggled through two cen- 
turies in the rapidly altering positions of conqueror and conquered. On this 
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account the jealous affection the Scotchman bears toward her and her privi- 
leges is inextinguishable. The State, during that period, has been placed in 
all possible relations to her, fromthe bitterest enmity to complete recognition 
and esteem. The Church, on the other hand, has been driven a hundred 
times by necessity to consider as conscientiously and clearly as possible 
what belongs to Cesar and what to God, in order to render to them their 
relative dues. Thus the Scottish Church, in the opinion of the writer, has 
arisen to fulfil an important mission in the Protestant world, which will 
be more generally recognised the more the principles of the Scottish 
Church question are understood. If the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has a definite principle by which the Reformed Church is thoroughly 
distinguished from and contrasted with the previously existing Roman 
Catholic Church, this will not only manifest itself in this or that particular 
doctrine, in this or that element of worship, etc., but in the pervading 
spirit of their whole systems, and consequently also in their relation to the 
State. The problem is still to be solved of finding the true position of the 
Reformed Church towards the State. In Scotland the germs of sound prin- 
ciples are sown for the practical solution of this problem, and we are perhaps 
warranted in drawing from the signs of the times the conclusion that the 
hour is at length at hand when history will take up this great question 
once more, and settle this unfinished element of the Reformation. The 
writer does not mean to say that other Protestant branches of the Church 
of Christ might take the Scottish Church in this respect as an absolute 
model. On the contrary, the clearer she is understood, the clearer will be 
recognised how entirely national she is, and consequently how untransfer- 
able in her detailed form. But the more clear also will the universal 
(catholic) element in her appear ; and this it is which will extend its influ- 
ence over the whole Protestant world.” ! 


The above notices and extracts, however hasty, will convey 
some idea of the temper and spirit of the work which marks 
this singular episode in the life of this German theologian—an 
episode, however, more interesting to Scottish, and perhaps to 
some English, readers, than the main current of his history. 
With the briefest sketch of this sequel the paper in hand must 
close. In the year after he published this work, that is, in 
1846, he was removed from Potsdam to Berlin, where, as pastor 
of the Neue Kirche (New Church), he remained for thirty 
years a prominent figure in the pulpit and public life of the 
Prussian capital. Earlier in the year he took a large part in the 
proceedings of the Berlin Synod, to which allusion has already 
been made. This body, consisting of some seventy-five repre- 
sentative men nominated by the Crown, laboured among other 
enterprises to engraft the Presbyterial system for the whole 
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Prussian monarchy upon the Consistorial. This met naturally 
the sympathies of Sydow, with whom at this point even the 
higher Church section represented by Stahl coincided; but 
Sydow with others did not regard the combination of elements 
as very satisfactory, and the results were all arrested by the 
outbreak of revolution in 1848. These unhappy days wrought 
great mischief to Germany, retarding the development of con- 
stitutional government, which had already been introduced, and 
seducing every German capital into a barren imitation of the 
insurrection in Paris. In these troubles Sydow suffered, and 
on both sides ; for having conducted a funeral service over the 
fallen in Berlin, he lost the favour of the King, and then, hav- 
ing been returned to the National Assembly, as his liberalism 
was not sufficiently democratic for the period, he was on one 
occasion not only insulted, but personally assailed, to the danger 
of his life, by the crowd. There is reason to fear that the con- 
servative reaction which followed, and which lasted in one form 
or other till the days of German unity, prejudiced Sydow and 
others against the advancing orthodoxy, which in Berlin was 
too often associated with what in this country would be regarded 
as strong anti-liberalism. It is certainly to be lamented that 
he adhered so closely to the imperfect views of his youth, while 
disciples of Schleiermacher, like Twesten, Nitzsch, and many 
others, were rising to a more rounded form of doctrine. This 
retardation was not unlike what was seen in another eminent 
student of English Church life, Bunsen, and caused Sydow 
troubles. But his early faith, though it sounded almost like a 
discord amidst the clearer notes of the last twenty years, had, 
according to all accounts, for himself the life and force of his 
youth, and cheered him in the last six years of his life in 
which he had withdrawn from public labours. In the last 
decades of his life, too, he saw the dreams of his youth, and even 
his Scottish aspirations, so far fulfilled in the extension of the 
Presbyterial system to the eastern provinces of the Prussian 
kingdom, and yet more in the meeting of a regular Synod in 
Berlin in 1879, not, like that of 1846, a mere Royal Commission, 
but the first of a representative series designed to consult for 
and govern, though still with Erastian reserves, the Protes- 
tantism of a leading nation of Europe. 
JOHN CAIRNS. 
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L 


HE contrast between the achievements of modern Protestant 
missions and the meagre result of previous centuries has 
been noted by most writers on the subject, though they have 
seldom examined the causes of the difference. The distracted 
state of Protestantism, and the struggle which it had to main- 
tain with Rome, are the reasons usually assigned for its not 
seeking to extend itself among the heathen ; but these reasons 
did not prevent it doing so formerly when other hindrances 
were got out of the way; and these causes do not prevent it 
now, though they still exist to a great extent. The real secret 
of the paralysis of missionary effort in Protestantism during 
the earlier part of its history was the national basis which it 
was obliged to take in those lands where it triumphed. 

We may be helped to understand this by the marked con- 
trast presented by the Roman Catholic Church to the Churches 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. The struggle to 
which it was called, instead of deadening its missionary activity, 
awoke it; we may almost say created it. An explanation of 
this activity has been sought in the fact that the two nations 
which had made the most extensive conquests in Pagan 
countries—Spain and Portugal—were Roman Catholic. These 
conquests, no doubt, supplied a basis for its missionary opera- 
tions, but there was above all the Catholic ideal of the whole 
earth belonging by right to the Church, and being destined 
to own the supremacy of the Pope. This impelled the 
missionaries of Rome to go beyond the limits of the conquests 
of Catholic nations, and to extend the Pope’s sway where the 
sway of the Spanish or Portuguese king was unknown. I do 
not discuss the method by which these missions were conducted 
or the results they attained; we cannot refuse to admire the 
spirit by which they were prompted. 

The Protestant Churches,on the other hand—owing to defects 
of the Reformation on which I do not enter—were disunited, 
and in each country where the Reformation triumphed the 
Church sought to maintain itself, and secure acceptance for 
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its creed by means of the civil power. Whether the rulers 
took the new movement under their guidance, as in England, 
or whether it mastered the rulers, as in Scotland, the result 
was the same: the State became the executive of the Church, 
and the extent of the Church’s activity was determined by the 
extent of the State’s dominion. Hence missionary work came 
to depend on the spread of the nation. In proportion as the 
Nation colonised or made conquests in Pagan lands, a sphere 
was opened up for the missionary activity of the Church, which 
never thought of going further. The history of Protestant 
missions to the close of last century is just the history of 
attempts to conduct them on this national basis ; and the great 
development of the present century is due to their having left 
this chrysalis stage, and advanced to the great Catholic ideal 
of winning the whole world to Christ, through the resources 
which His Church herself can supply. 

In the very throes of the Reformation the first-fruits of the 
earlier missionary spirit appeared. Coligni, who had succeeded 
in establishing a colony of Huguenots in Brazil, applied to the 
Church of Geneva to send pastors out to them. A band of no 
less than fourteen went in 1556 to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the colonists; and besides doing so, they began to 
teach the natives through interpreters, and to learn their lan- 
guage, that they might preach to them directly. But the 
governor was gained over by the intrigues of Rome; he drove 
the missionaries out of the country; and three, who had been 
compelled to return by the difficulties in the way of their 
getting a passage home, he caused to be drowned. Shortly 
afterwards the colony ceased to exist. 

Subsequently the missions conducted by three nations—the 
Dutch, the English, and the Danes—mark three stages of 
advance towards the present ideal. The Dutch were first in the 
field. Early in the seventeenth century they established their 
sovereignty in Ceylon, Java, and many smaller islands ; and in 
all of them sought to establish the Christian religion. Their 
missions partook greatly of the character of a department of 
Government, and were promoted by arguments which only a 
Government could use. In Ceylon, for instance, no native could 
hold a post under Government, or even hold land, until he had 
signed the Helvetic Confession of Faith. As the conditions 
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required for baptism were few and simple, the number of converts 
rose rapidly, and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
reached upwards of 400,000. The character of the converts may 
be judged from the fact that scarcely one in two thousand was 
a church member. Some noble examples of heroism and 
devotion were shown in this and in other fields; some good 
work was done in the way of translating the Bible ; but other- 
wise nothing permanent was achieved. Ceylon was conquered 
by the English at the close of the eighteenth century, religious 
disabilities were removed, and in little more than a generation 
not a single professing Christian was to be found as a relic of 
the Dutch missions. 

The English colonists of North America were not much 
later than the Dutch in attempting mission work among the 
aborigines with whom they were brought into contact. The 
conversion of the Indians seems to have been recognised from 
the beginning as one chief aim of colonisation. Charles L, in 
the charter granted to the colony of Massachusetts in 1628, 
gave directions that the settlers “may be so religiously, peace- 
ably, and civilly governed, as their good life and conversation 
may win and incite the natives of the country to the know- 
ledge and obedience of the only true God and Saviour of man- 
kind, and the Christian faith, which in our royal intention, 
and the adventurers’ free profession, is the principal end of the 
plantation.” This charter reads like bitter irony on the sub- 
sequent history of the colonies, which has been marked by the 
extirpation, not the evangelisation, of the Indians ; but we must 
not overlook the earnest efforts made by the Church to rescue 
some from the wreck. 

John Eliot, the first of the great Protestant missionaries 
(1604-90), through a long ministry did noble work among the 
Indians. He learned their language and translated the Bible 
into it; preached the gospel to them, and healed their sick ; 
established schools among them, and gathered them into 
villages, where they were taught husbandry and the arts of 
civilised life. In fact, he laid down the lines on which 
Protestant missions have ever since sought to commend the 
gospel and to benefit men. But all the time he was minister 
of an English congregation in the vicinity of Boston, which 
heartily seconded him in his missionary efforts. This was a 
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type of all subsequent work among the Indians. Some who 
conducted it were ministers of English congregations, others 
devoted themselves exclusively to work among the Indians; 
but the latter too had the position of pastors in the Colonial 
Church. The colonists, being Puritans, were strict in their 
admission to church-membership, and they were doubly strict 
in admitting the Indians. Thus the work done was thorough 
as far as it went, but it was unavailing to prevent the dis- 
appearance of the Indians before the white men. 

These missions show a distinct advance on those conducted 
by the Dutch. They were originated and supported entirely 
by the Church, and the Government only granted such facilities 
as every philanthropic work may claim. But they rested en- 
tirely on the national basis, and were confined within the 
range of national influence. The Colonial Churches, be- 
cause they were brought into contact with Pagans, recognised 
the duty of trying to convert them; but there was as yet no 
idea of making the preaching of the gospel the sole motive for 
entering heathen lands. Their work had, however, the effect 
of providing an outlet for the missionary zeal of Christians 
in Great Britain. The first Missionary Societies in England 
and Scotland were Societies, for “propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians of North America ;” and one of these still 
survives with a wider aim in the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Danish missions mark the final stage of national 
missions. They were the result of the Pietist movement in 
Germany, but the Danish Government was its medium. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the King of Denmark 
sent two missionaries—one the celebrated Ziegenbalg—to 
Tranquebar, the chief of the Danish possessions on the east 
coast of India. For some time they depended on Government 
support, but they soon came to be maintained by various So- 
cieties, mainly that for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
had been founded shortly before that time. They carried their 
mission beyond the Danish possessions, and achieved their 
greatest triumphs in the native States. This mission con- 
tinued the sole Protestant mission in India till the close of 
the eighteenth century. It practically refuted sneers against 
the possibility of success in that land, it paved the way for 
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the greater missions of the present century, and still continues, 
under English Societies, one of the most successful in India. 

The Danish mission to Greenland marks the transition from 
the earlier to the modern, from the national to the ecclesi- 
astical mission. Hans Egede, its founder, while pastor in a 
remote parish of Norway, formed the resolve to evangelise the 
Greenlanders, and for this purpose he gave up his parish and 
went to Bergen. There were no Danish settlements of any 
kind in Greenland ; the work needed to be done from the very 
foundation, and Egede set himself to form a Society to accom- 
plish it. But he had no idea of forming a Society simply to 
send the gospel toGreenland. It never seems to have occurred 
to him that his countrymen would support him as a missionary 
of the gospel. He set himself to get up a Society for trade, 
which, with the aid of Government, would establish a settle- 
ment in Greenland of which he should be chaplain. His idea 
was to win the Greenlanders to Christianity by gaining their 
country for Denmark. In both objects he succeeded ; he is 
alike the apostle of Greenland and the founder of Danish 
sovereignty in it. 

It was in 1721 that Egede sailed for Greenland. In the 
following year an apparently trivial event occurred, which was 
destined to place a new ideal of missions before the world—an 
ideal ultimately to be embraced by all Protestant Churches— 
and that was the settlement of a few Moravian Hussites on 
the estates of Count Zinzendorf in Upper Lusatia, founding 
the village of Herrnhut. The visit of a negro to this place, and 
the account he gave of the state of his fellow-countrymen in 
the West Indies, prompted two of the Brethren to offer to go 
as teachers of the gospel to the negroes there. In the year 
1732, when the Brethren did not number more than 600, these 
two went, the first of the Moravian missionaries to the heathen. 
They were followed by others, who went to the same or to 
other fields. The Brethren were poor, and could hardly give 
money to help them on their way. They looked to support- 
ing themselves by the labour of their hands, but their 
devotion drew help from other Christians. When the first 
three Moravian missionaries to Greenland (1733) reached 
Copenhagen, a member of Government asked one of them 
how they meant to provide for themselves in Greenland. 
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“ By the labour of our hands and the blessing of God,” he 
replied ; “ we will cultivate the ground and build a house. 
The Minister told him there was no timber there to build a 
house. “Then,” said the other, “we will dig a hole in the 
ground and live there.” This showed the spirit in which they 
began their work, independent of all Government patronage, 
and undeterred by all physical obstacles. It drew out much 
sympathy, and secured voluntary help sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of the mission. 

During the next sixty years this little Church seemed to 
concentrate in itself the whole missionary zeal of Christen- 
dom, and set before the great Churches of England and Ger- 
many an ideal for their imitation. Before one missionary had 
gone out from any of these, the Moravians had sent theirs to 
nearly all parts of the earth. They laboured more zealously 
and more successfully among the Greenlanders than did the 
Danes, among the Indians than did the Americans. They 
established missions in the West Indies and South America, in 
Tartary and Africa, and even began work in Persia and Egypt. 
They thus showed what Christian zeal could accomplish for 
the one end of preaching the gospel to the heathen, and, widely 
as their example has now been followed, they still take the 
lead of Christendom in this respect. Two generations, how- 
ever, passed before other Protestant Churches seemed to awake 
to the idea that there was in this anything for them to emulate. 
Cowper, whose poems mirror the most advanced evangelical 
sentiment of the day in England, pays the Moravian mis- 
sionaries a graceful tribute :— 

“ Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 


And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows.” 


And in The Task he forecasts the universal triumph of Chris- 
tianity :-— 
“Come then, and, added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest, 


Due to Thy last and most effectual work, 
Thy word fulfilled,—the conquest of a world !” 


but he evinces no consciousness that this triumph is to be 
attained by the Church arousing itself to seek it after the 
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manner of the Moravians. In the state in which the Church 
of England then was, struggling with the Deism of the 
eighteenth century, and paralysed with utter worldliness, this 
is not to be wondered at. But various causes were at work to 
beget a higher spirit. The revival under the Wesleys was 
rousing the nation and creating new activities ; narratives of 
missionary devotion were awakening emulation in some minds ; 
Christian zeal was struggling to find an outlet through various 
Societies designed to aid those Churches which were already 
face to face with heathenism. An earnest aggressive spirit 
was rising in Protestantism, which needed only a lead to carry 
it beyond the trammels of nationalism into which the Refor- 
mation had thrown it, into the broad sphere of catholicity ; 
to make it measure its obligations, not by the extent of the 
nation’s sway, but by the extent of Christ’s command. 

The incident which began the movement was, like the 
beginning of many other great movements, humble, and almost 
unnoticed. At a meeting of a Provincial Baptist Conference 
at Northampton, on May 31st, 1792, William Carey—once a 
cobbler, now a popular Baptist minister, who had by indomit- 
able perseverance acquired considerable learning—preached a 
sermon on the missionary duty of the Church, which fairly 
aroused his audience. He had often previously tried to im- 
press his views on his brethren, but they had always been 
scouted. Now at last he seemed to produce an impression. 
The celebrated Andrew Fuller and some other earnest men 
joined with him, and in a small back parlour at Kettering 
they met to found the Baptist Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen. A subscription was opened, and 
£13, 2s. 6d. was collected. Carey offered to go as their first 
missionary. “I will go down into the pit,” said he, “if you 
will stand at the mouth and hold the rope.” 

Such was the beginning of the modern missionary move- 
ment. It was utterly ignored by the Church of England, and 
even the Baptist ministers of the metropolis at first fought 
shy of their missionary brethren. But it embodied a true and 
fruitful idea—that the Church owed a duty to the heathen as 
such, independent of all national considerations. This secured 
a large amount of support for the Baptist Society, and led to 
others being formed. The London Missionary Society was 
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formed in 1795. It was at first entirely undenominational, 
and was supported by Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. 
But as the missionary spirit grew in the different Churches it 
was found that it acted more strongly when it utilised the 
denominational spirit. It advanced to the position that mis- 
sions to the heathen were part of the work of the Church as 
such. Hence the great Missionary Societies of the Church of 
England were founded or revived. The Methodists, and other 
Churches, carried on their own missions, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society, while still professedly undenominational, be- 
came practically the Missionary Society of the Independents. 

The movement spread to Scotland, and there encountered 
the opposition of the General Assembly. The Scottish Church, 
in sending ministers to accompany the Darien expedition, had 
expressed the hope that their ministrations might be blessed to 
the natives there. It had also given its countenance to sup- 
porting Brainerd in America. But these had been quite within 
the limits of national jurisdiction. When the proposal was 
made to approve of Societies for spreading the Gospel among 
all nations of the world, it was considered absurd and dangerous 
to the State. Notwithstanding the vigorous pleading of Erskine 
from the Bible, the Assembly approved the opinion, expressed 
by one speaker, that “to spread abroad the knowledge of the 
gospel among barbarous and heathen nations seems to be highly 
preposterous, in so far as it anticipates, nay, it even reverses, the 
order of nature.” So in Scotland the first missionary efforts 
were made by the Scottish and Glasgow Missionary Societies, 
formed on the same undenominational basis as the London 
Missionary Society. In 1824 the Church of Scotland first 
began Missions of its own, which have continued to be carried 
on by it; ever since its separation the Free Church has vigor- 
ously conducted Foreign Missions, and the Missions of the 
earlier Societies became embodied in them or in those of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

In 1810 the American Churches first looked beyond the 
heathen of their own continent. In 1815 the Basel, the first 
of continental Missionary Societies, was instituted. The 
movement spread till now the meeting in the back parlour 
at Kettering is represented by upwards of seventy Missionary 
Societies ; Carey is represented by 2825 missionaries, and the 
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£13, 2s. 6d. has grown to an annual income of £1,470,000. 
The Catholic ideal has evidently taken possession of the Pro- 
testant Churches,and that with a power which leaves the Church 
of Rome far behind. They have fully recognised that the 
work of propagating Christianity must be accomplished by the 
liberality and zeal of the Churches themselves, independent of 
all Government aid ; and to the accomplishment of this work 
they have set themselves, irrespective of all political considera- 
tions. The grandeur of the movement appears when we com- 
pare it with the puny dimensions it attained when dominated 
by the national spirit ; but if we compare it with the ideal it 
has set before itself, and the work which yet remains to be 
done, it will appear even yet in its infancy, needing to out- 
grow its present growth in the ratio of this century to the last. 

What, then, is the Ideal which the Protestant Churches 
have set before themselves in this great movement? What is 
the end which they are seeking to attain by their missions to 
the heathen? A general answer is, that they are seeking the 
conversion of the heathen; but this answer is too indefinite 
to enable us to form any judgment as to the probability of its 
accomplishment. 

In most of the mission work done previous to the beginning 
of this century, the aim appears to have been the conversion 
of the heathen with whom the Churches were brought into 
contact. Luther, though on eschatological grounds opposed to 
missions in general, was eager to seek the salvation of “Turks, 
heathens, and Jews” within the bounds of Christian lands. So 
generally, the Protestant Churches, when they were brought into 
contact with the heathen, when the lands of the heathen seemed 
given them by God, felt the call to seek the salvation of the 
heathen in these lands. When the horizon of the Church 
became enlarged,-there was felt to be a call to seek the salva- 
tion of the heathen in all lands. “The heathen are daily per- 
ishing, and being eternally lost for lack of knowledge ; the only 
way to save them is to send them the gospel.” Such is the 
substance of one of the popular pleas for Foreign Missions 
which used to be much more prominently heard in the hymns 
of the Church, and in the appeals made to its members, than 
it is now. It makes the ideal of such missions, saving the 
souls of the heathen. Without saying anything as to the 
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truth of such an ideal, it is obviously wholly inadequate for 
showing the principles of the Foreign Mission work of the 
Church, as distinguished from its Home work, and to rest the 
case for Foreign Missions on it would be seriously to com- 
promise it. It is the work of the Church to seek the salvation 
of souls in the home and foreign fields alike. Such a definition 
as the above brings the claims of the home field into direct 
competition with those of the foreign field, and raises the 
question whether the souls perishing at home have not stronger 
claims on us than those perishing among the heathen, and 
whether we ought not to seek their salvation before going to 
foreign lands. It also prevents any true estimate of the work 
that is being done in the mission field. It leads to such 
scandals as calculating what each convert in the mission field 
costs the Church at home in pounds sterling. It raises the 
question whether the conversions are so true as to secure sal- 
vation, and it leaves the same work to be done over again for 
each new generation. 

A second ideal held by some is that missions should not 
contemplate the conversion of all the heathen, but simply the 
preaching of the gospel to all nations, that so the way may be 
prepared for the second coming of Christ. This theory of 
missions has come as a recoil from the former, as giving relief 
from the manifest hopelessness of mission work as expounded 
by it. Those who hold this view are comparatively few, but 
some of them are distinguished by intense zeal and earnestness. 
Yet it is difficult to reconcile such a theory with Christian 
faith. If the gospel is given by God as the true answer to the 
cravings of man’s spiritual nature, it must surely have power 
to secure its acceptance wherever it is preached. To preach 
the gospel to any nation without the belief that it will com- 
pletely triumph is to deprive mission work of all reality. 

A third, and, I believe, the true, definition of the missionary 
ideal is to establish Christ, and God as revealed by Him, as 
the only object of the religious sense of mankind ; in other 
words, to establish the Christian faith as the only faith of the 
world. 

This definition combines what is true in both of the former : 
it includes the giving to the heathen the knowledge of the 
way of salvation; it implies that preaching of the gospel in 
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all lands, which our Lord indicated as preparatory to His 
second coming. But it avoids the question raised by the first 
as to the fruit of the gospel in saving souls, which it is not 
within the compass of human agency to effect or of human 
knowledge to estimate ; and it does not rest content, like the 
second, with mere preaching without expecting triumph. 

It further distinguishes the foreign mission work of the 
Church from its home work. Salvation of souls, true faith, 
right living, are the ends sought by Christianity in Christian 
and in heathen lands alike ; but it seeks them in very different» 
conditions. In Christian lands it is opposed by irreligion ; in 
heathen lands by religion. It may be said quite truly that 
the state of multitudes in Christian lands is worse than that of 
the heathen; but it is worse, because they have no religion, 
while the heathen have a religion. The religious sense is not 
exercised at all among the former; the object of Christian 
work among them is to awaken it, and, when it is awakened, it 
has nothing but Christ to which to turn. The religion of a 
country is determined by the religion of those who believe, 
not by the negations of those who disbelieve. Great Britain 
is therefore, with all its irreligion, a Christian country, and 
the work of the Church in it is to convince unbelievers, and 
to stimulate believers to live more up to their faith. But in 
a heathen country it is different. The religious sense there is 
occupied by another than Christ ; the inhabitants may be in- 
tense believers, but they are not Christians, and the work of 
Christianity there is to convince believers ; that is, to convince 
them that it presents a truer, nobler object of faith than their 
own religion does. 

This shows further that there is no competition between 
the home work and the foreign work of the Church. A great 
work is to be done in England, but Christianity is there to 
accomplish it; a great work is to be done in heathen lands, 
but Christianity is not there to accomplish it. Between 
doing the work of Christianity in a land where it is established, 
and establishing Christianity in a land where it is not yet, 
there can be no competition of claim. 

This definition enables us also to say when the foreign 
mission work of the Church has triumphed in any land. When 
all worship, save that of Christ, has disappeared, when the only 
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religious power is Christianity, the land may be said to be a 
Christian land, and the work of foreign missions in it to be suc- 
cessful. We have nothing to do with the character of the con- 
verts. If the effect of such a change should be, as some allege, 
to lower the moral character of the people, then it could only 
be because Christianity itself was a failure, not because its 
missions were a failure. To vindicate its claims to be a Divine 
religion it would then have to convert its own followers, not the 
followers of another religion. 

We are thus enabled definitely to measure the progress 
and forecast the future of Protestant missions. In doing so 
we do not need to concern ourselves with the effect they may 
have had in civilising barbarism and ennobling life. The rela- 
tion of missions to culture is an interesting study, but what we 
have to do with is their definite or formal triumph, when they 
establish Christianity as the sole or supreme religion of a land. 


IL. 


Let us now cast a glance at the progress which has been 
made by Protestant missions up to the present time. When 
they began, at the coramencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Protestantism had established itself in parts of Switzer- 
land, Northern Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, and Great 
Britain, and in one or two small colonies on the eastern coast 
of North America. In all the rest of Europe Roman Catholi- 
cism was either the sole or the supreme religion, with the ex- 
ception of Turkey, where Mohammedanism was supreme, and 
Greek Christianity existed on sufferance, and Russia, where 
the Greek Church ruled, but which was then of little account. 

toman Catholic nations had also founded colonies in the West 

Indies, in Central and South America, in the Philippines, and 
other islands of the East, where they had already suppressed 
the indigenous religion, and established Roman Catholicism, 
such as it now exists. Beyond Christendom, Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism, philosophic idolatries such as those of 
India, and fetish idolatries such as those of Africa, clivided 
the religious empire of the world. 

Let us now look at the change which two and a half cen- 
turies have wrought. No extension has taken place in any of 
the non-Christian religions. Buddhism had previously been 
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expelled from India, and had established itself in China and 
Burmah.! Mohammedanism had reached the apogee of its 
power alike in Europe and Asia, and has since then been 
losing ground. Nor has there been any geographical extension 
of Roman Catholicism. It has missions scattered all over the 
world, but none of them has been so successful as to make 
Roman Catholicism the religion of the land where it is estab- 
lished, and no fresh conquests have given it superiority in new 
lands. The Greek Church, on the other hand, has, with the 
expansion of the Russian Empire, spread over Northern and a 
great part of Central Asia, and is securing its ascendency over 
the various tribes there. 

The way is now clear to look at the spread of Protestantism, 
and we may take first those lands where it has expanded by colo- 
nisation. Nearly the whole of North America is now Protestant, 
as also Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has occupied these lands, and has carried with it 
that form of Christianity which it has accepted. Unfortu- 
nately, in the process of occupation, Christianity has not had 
sufficient hold on the colonists to regulate their relation with 
the natives of these lands, or to restrain the cupidity, brutality, 
and unmanliness which have prostituted their superior powers 
to the extirpation of the aborigines. The last Tasmanian has 
died. Missionary efforts have been put forth in Australia and 
New Zealand to Christianise the natives, and these have been 
not altogether without success, but it is doubtful whether they 
will succeed in preserving the natives, and enabling them to 
live alongside of the colonists in the bonds of a common faith. 
This will not be achieved unless the colonists regulate their 
dealings with them by the principles of that faith. In North 
America the measures of the English Government in Canada, 
and the peace policy of General Grant in the United States, 
seem to have arrested the disappearance of the Indians. They 
now do not number more than 300,000, but great numbers of 
them have settled down as agriculturists, and are connected 
with Christian churches. Another phenomenon in America, 
religious as well as social, is the increase of the negro race 


! During these centuries both Brahmanism and Buddhism have extended 
themselves within the geographical area which they then occupied by gain- 
ing over many adherents, individuals, and tribes. 
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there. Negroes, brought over from Africa as slaves, have 
multiplied till they are counted by the million, and they have 
now secured freedom and political rights. They have been 
brought under the sway of the Christian religion, as have also 
the negroes of the British West Indies ; and although mission- 
work still needs to be done among them, it is in much the 
same way as it needs to be done among the lapsed masses at 
home. We may say that in these lands Christianity has 
definitely triumphed. 

Let us now turn to a survey of those fields in which the 
gospel has advanced entirely beyond the national basis, and 
made its way exclusively by its own power—those fields which 
have been undertaken by the modern missionary spirit. It is 
there that the true test of success must be sought, and from 
the progress there achieved must we forecast the future. And 
here let us look first at those fields in which decisive results 
have been attained. Such a field we find in the South Sea 
Islands. These offered a good sphere for testing the power of 
the missionary principle. Each island was a small nation, 
which, when the leaven had begun to work in it, could be 
leavened in a time short enough to be marked in one generation. 
Tahiti was the first of these islands that was occupied, the 
mission of the London Society being established in 1797. It 
was sixteen years before a single Tahitian was baptized, but 
immediately thereafter great numbers came over to Christianity. 
A battle took place between the Christian and the idolatrous 
party, in which the latter were totally defeated. The clemency 
shown by the Christians in victory completed the work, and 
led to the total abandonment of idolatry. The same effects 
were produced in nearly all the islands, though there was 
seldom any fighting. Island group after island group was 
entered, and in all idolatry has fallen before the faith of 
Christ. Already in some of them the Missionary Societies 
are beginning to withdraw their agents, and to leave the 
native churches to their own resources. Only in the New 
Hebrides does the struggle seem to be bitterly fought out. 
The deaths of Williams, the Gordons, Bishop Patteson, and 
others, have made that group the martyr-land of the South 
Seas. But we must remember that much of the hostility 
thus shown is due to the unscrupulous and cruel conduct of 
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traders, whom the natives have associated with the missionaries, 
and for whose barbarities the latter have paid the penalty. 
Yet there can be no doubt that ere long Christianity will be 
as firmly established in this group too as in the others. 

Important social and political consequences have followed 
the introduction of Christianity into these islands. Heathen 
practices have been abandoned, habits of civilised life adopted, 
and elements of constitutional rule introduced. Wider poli- 
tical consequences have followed in some cases. There can 
be little doubt that it was the Christianisation of Fiji which 
led to its peaceful cession to Great Britain. An opposite 
effect has been seen in Tahiti, which, consequent on the in- 
trigues of Roman Catholic priests, was taken possession of by 
France forty years ago, but where Protestantism has become 
the rallying-point of Tahitian nationality, and made Roman 
Catholicism an exotic to this day. The methods and results of 
Roman Catholic missions in the South Seas, as elsewhere, pre- 
sent a strong contrast to those of Protestantism. They usually 
invoke political power as a means to ecclesiastical supremacy, 
the result generally being failure. The extent of Roman 
Catholic missions tells of the zeal which still exists in that 
Church, and the number of its converts shows the success 
which it claims. But, except in two small islands, it has never 
achieved the definite result of becoming the Church of the 
nation. 

The island of Madagascar is an example on a larger scale of 
the success of Protestant missions. The history of the Church 
there is perhaps the most remarkable of any in modern times. 
A few missionaries began the work in the capital in 1820 
under the protection of the King, and continued teaching for 
eight years. Then, with the accession of a new sovereign, the 
Government became hostile. It was not till three years later 
that the first convert was baptized. Soon after, the hostility 
of the Government increased ; the missionaries were obliged to 
leave the island, and a bloody persecution followed. The native 
Church, however, continued to increase by its own inherent 
vitality, gained ground among all classes, till at last the heir to 
the throne declared himself a Christian. When he succeeded in 
1860, the island was again thrown open to missionary effort, 
and the martyr church, strengthened by the help it received, 
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increased so rapidly that Christianity may now be said, not- 
withstanding the large tracts that yet remain to be evangelised, 
to be the dominant religion of the island. If anything were 
wanting to determine what form of Christianity shall prevail 
on the island, the French have supplied it. Whatever the 
result of their aggression may be, it has made the success of 
the Roman Catholic Church there impossible. It may give to 
the priests additional power for terrorising the natives, but 
it will only weaken their spiritual power, and consequently 
prevent their having that indirect political influence, never 
asserted, but always powerfully felt, which Protestant mission- 
aries exert. 

Those fields in which complete success is achieved have been 
of limited extent, and the religions overcome have been weak, 
not being strengthened by alliance with thought, philosophy, 
or civilisation. Some fields of vastly greater extent, though of 
a similar religious character, yet remain to be won. Foremost 
among these is the vast continent of Africa, which Christian 
' missions have as yet only occupied in the outskirts. The main 
difficulties in connection with it are its inaccessibility, its un- 
healthiness, and its vast extent. But already partial successes 
have been achieved. The churches in Sierra Leone are self- 
supporting, and those among the Caffres are far on their way to 
the same position. The explorations of Livingstone and other 
travellers have opened up the centre of the continent, and mis- 
sions have been established on the shores of the great lakes in 
the interior. There is every reason to believe that, if propor- 
tionate means were employed, Christianity would achieve as 
complete a success in Africa as in the South Seas and Mada- 
gascar. But the Church must realise what that implies. One 
missionary for such an island as Tahiti is the same as twelve 
thousand for such a continent as Africa, and the total num- 
ber of Protestant missionaries in all the world is under three 
thousand. 

In forecasting the future of Africa another element must be 
taken into account besides its vastness. While the greater part 
of Africa is occupied by barbarous tribes and weak religions, 
yet one of the strongest religions of the world, one on which 
Christian missions have hitherto made less impression than on 
any other, the religion of Mohammed, has been spreading there. 
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It has for centuries had command of the northern coast, and 
since its political power has begun to wane, it has been extend- 
ing itself by proselytism, and has been doing so not only in 
Africa, but also in the larger islands of the South Seas which 
have not yet been Christianised. We thus find ourselves in 
face of another problem, which the results achieved in the 
smaller Pacific islands will hardly enable us to solve—What 
success Christian Missons will likely have against the strong 
religions of the world. By strong religions, I mean those 
which have already subdued weaker religions among large 
masses of mankind, been systematised by philosophy and linked 
with civilisation. Mohammedan theologians class the followers 
of their religion along with Christians as “people of the 
book,” people whose religion rests on an authoritative book, 
either of records or of laws. This description would apply also 
to Jews and Zoroastrians, whom we may leave out of account 
meanwhile. 

This problem is the important one for the Christian Church 
now, for these religions occupy by far the greater part of the 
non-Christian world. They may be distributed into four 
centres, each having its home in Asia. In the West and 
Centre we have Mohammedanism ; in India and Burmah, Brah- 
manism, with its offshoot Buddhism; in China an ancient 
civilisation welds together followers of Confucius, Lao Tsze, 
and Buddha; in Japan a still more exclusive religious civilisa- 
tion seems suddenly to have collapsed, occasioning something 
like a religious interregnum. The inhabitants of these lands, 
numbering not less than eight hundred millions, present a com- 
pact mass of Paganism only the fringe of which has as yet been 
touched. With regard to them the ideal of Christian Missions 
is very definite—that all these lands are to be Christianised 
as completely as England or any South Sea island; that in 
them all the Christian Church will replace the mosque and 
the pagoda; and the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, the 
disciples of Buddha and Mohammed and every other master 
will yet bow the knee in the name of Jesus. Soberly to 
anticipate the realisation of such an ideal may seem prepos- 
terous at a time when the converts from Islam are numbered 
scarcely by hundreds, when converts in Japan number only 
thousands among tens of millions, in China tens of thousands 
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among hundreds of millions, and even in India, where efforts 
have been longest and most energetically put forth, only 
hundreds of thousands among hundreds of millions. But 
missionary zeal does not take into account impossibilities. 
The great promise on which it rests for assurance of final 
triumph, “ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord,”? was uttered at a time when only two, or at the most 
four, persons could be found ready to act upon it; and the 
progress of the centuries since then may well sustain patience 
of zeal among those who are working for this end. 

It is not our purpose to discuss any such forecasts and 
motives of action, but from its past achievements and present 
prospects to estimate the probable future of the missionary 
enterprise—the probability which they show of its realising 
its ideal. An engineer being asked as to the possibility of 
constructing the Channel Tunnel is reported to have replied, 
“For engineering nothing is impossible,—it is only a matter 
of details ;” if there are resources enough to deal with all the 
details, anything may be accomplished. This rule may also 
apply to the work of Missions, and be it remembered I do not 
refer to the actual conversion of the whole world, but to the 
establishment of Christianity as the sole religion of the whole 
world. When we read the inscription on the memorial tablet 
erected to Dr. Geddie in the church of Aneityum in the New 
Hebrides, “ When he landed in 1848 there were no Christians 
here, and when he left in 1872 there were no heathens,” we see 
the record of a detail accomplished which needs only to be 
repeated with sufficient frequency for the whole world to be 
Christianised. But the South Seas are not Asia ; Aneityum is 
not India. In what respects do they differ? The religion of 
the latter is that of a civilised philosophic people. But 
civilisation and philosophy while in some respects they may 
retard the acceptance of Christianity, in others favour it. Here 
again we must look at the actual results that have been 
achieved, and India supplies the best answer. Political dif- 
ficulties have hitherto hindered much being done among 
Mohammedan nations. In Japan the work has only recently 
been commenced, but the difficulty there seems to be the 
weakness rather than the strength of the religious sentiment. 


1 Numb. xiv. 21. 
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In China the work is also comparatively recent, dating prac- 
tically only from 1843; but there the uniform testimony is 
that when the prejudice against foreigners is overcome, philo- 
sophical difficulties are not insurmountable, the opium traffic 
being a far more practical hindrance than any of them. 
But in India we have a subtle pantheistic philosophy which 
has allied itself with the popular idolatry and has penetrated 
to the lowest classes, a social system woven by religion into 
the most tenacious tyranny which the world has yet seen, and 
which enables the Hindu to look down on his rulers as unclean. 
teligion is the only national distinction which the Hindus 
have to make them feel that they are a nation, and they cling 
to it with all the attachment of patriotism. India might seem 
then as hopeless a field for missions as the world could present. 
Yet the actual progress of Protestant missions there has been 
greater than in any other field. The number of native Chris- 
tians connected with them is greater than in the South Seas ; 
the increase since 1861, when Madagascar was anew opened to 
the entrance of missionaries, is greater than the whole Church in 
that island.’ It is the vastness of the field in India which makes 
the relative increase so small ; but the results attained show that 
if proportionate efforts be put forth it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the work will in time be as thoroughly done as in 
smaller fields. It is long before the movement in so large a 
population gets the “way” which it does in a smaller field, where 
the number of individuals necessary to influence the whole 
community is also small, and the time needed to transform the 
individual movement into a national one is comparatively short. 
In India progress must for years, it may be for generations 


1 The following are the exact figures :— 
India Native Christians. Communicants. 
1861 138,731 24,917 
1881 417,372 113,325 
Including Burmah and Ceylon— 
1861 213,370 47,274 
1881 528,590 145,097 
Decennial Statistical Tables of Protestant Missions in India. 
Polynesia, Mikronesia, and Melanesia :— 
340,000 68,000 
Christlieb’s Foreign Missions of Protestantism. 
Madagascar :— 
1879 244,197 71,585 
- Young’s Modern Missions. 
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yet, be reckoned only by individuals, but, if it continues, the 
mass will at last move. 

There is another factor to be taken into account in esti- 
mating the work before Protestant missions in India and 
elsewhere, and that is the influence of modern European cul- 
ture. In India, by means of Government education, inde- 
pendently altogether of missionary effort, this culture is 
beginning to tell on the religious beliefs of the natives. 
Where it has had time to work, it has begotten utter scep- 
ticism combined with outer observance of idolatrous rites. As 
it spreads, it must surely though slowly destroy faith in the 
Hindu religion. What form unbelief may assume in India, or 
what hold it may take on the Hindu mind, it would be difficult 
to predict. On the one hand, there is a strong affinity between 
Hinduism, on its philosophical side, and some of the systems 
which are at present wooing Christendom on their religious 
side ; on the other, these last have long been tested in the East 
and found wanting. All that is best in Positivism and Agnos- 
ticism was offered to the East in Buddhism 2500 years ago, 
and as a theory of life it has entirely failed, being either rejected, 
as in India, or overlaid with grossest superstition, as in other 
lands where it has prevailed. The attempt to find a theistic 
halting-place in the Brahmo-Somaj is the result of Christian 
rather than of sceptical influence, and it has secured the 
adhesion of only a small fraction of the population.’ While 
it is thus impossible to predict what form scepticism will ulti- 
mately take in India, it is at the same time evident that it 
must advance, and the question is only as to whether Hinduism 
will fall before it or before Christianity, and whether Chris- 
tianity may not have to wage a conflict with atheism before 
it becomes the religion of India. 

The same process must take place more or less throughout 
the world. Nations are being more and more shaken together, 
barriers are being thrown down, and the leaven has scope for 
penetrating everywhere. Already in Japan missionaries are 
saying that they find the progress of materialism and atheism 

! The Calcutta Census for 1876 and that for 1881 show the following 
numbers of Native Christians and of Brahmos :— 

1876. 1881. Increase. 


Native Christians, 2636 4101 1465 
. Brahmos, . > 479 487 8 
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a much greater obstacle than attachment to the old faiths. 
China is moving more slowly, yet it cannot altogether resist 
the impact of modern civilisation. Not only is this the case; 
it is beginning to penetrate that civilisation. Its sons are find- 
ing their way into many quarters of the globe which the 
Anglo-Saxon is occupying, and their influence is making 
itself felt. No non-Christian race has such a future before it as 
the Chinese, and none offers so important a field for missionary 
enterprise to forestall unbelief in influencing it, and thereby in 
influencing the world. It would be premature to speak with 
any confidence as to the Mohammedan races and their religious 
future. The political battle must be fought out before the 
conflict with Christianity or with modern culture can be fairly 
entered on. 

From this survey we may now form some estimate of the 
possibility of Protestant missions realising their ideal in the 
Christianisation of these lands. It may be that some new 
source of activity will appear in some mission field now being 
occupied, which will accomplish what all the agencies of lands 
now Christian cannot accomplish—that in some land now 
heathen, such as China, a movement may originate which will 
finally win the world to Christ. But we have to do only with 
the forces patent in the Churches and Missionary Societies of 
Christendom. And, from the facts we have been considering, 
it is evident that if missions are to accomplish their ideal two 
conditions are necessary.. Christianity must triumph over 
scepticism and irreligion at home, and assert its supremacy in 
modern culture; and the Churches must show themselves 
capable of developing their resources so as to grapple with 
all the details of the work abroad. The former is necessary 
to prevent the diffusion of modern culture blocking its work ; 
the latter is necessary to overtake effectively the field. Only 
when Christianity shows that it has power to sway the thought, 
to deal with the social problems, and to draw out the resources 
of the lands in which it is supreme, can it hope to establish 
itself in lands which it is but entering. 

The situation now is not unlike that at the close of last 
century. The Church was then engaged in conflict with a 
form of scepticism far more powerful than that of this century. 
The downfall of Christianity was predicted with a con- 
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tidence and loudness far beyond what is heard in the present 
day. If it had then been predicted that Christianity would in 
this land have displayed the vitality and philanthropy which it 
has displayed, that it would win among the heathen such 
triumphs as it has won, the prediction would have been 
scouted as visionary. It is only anticipating that what has 
been will be, to anticipate a similar revival in the future, 
and a proportionate development of missionary activity. It is 
true that we cannot discern any fresh movement to compare 
with the Wesleyan movement of last century. But the influ- 
ence of that movement is still felt; there is greater life in 
all the Churches, and some questions that are distracting and 
hampering them must, in the obvious course of things, be 
solved in a not distant future. No questions are causing more 
bitterness and heart-burning than those arising out of the union 
between Church and State. There are tokens that the time is 
drawing on when this union will terminate. With such a 
possible consummation we have at present nothing to do but 
in its bearing on Missions. We have seen that they attained 
only a stunted development so long as they were in any 
way connected with State patronage. It was not till they 
started independently of it that they attained their present 
proportions ; and when the Churches which support them are 
themselves freed from this impediment, we may anticipate a 
progress beyond that of this century as great as this century 
shows over last. 

That is, however, only a hindrance taken out of the way. 
The real future of the missionary movement must depend on 
the Churches realising what is involved in the work to which 
they have set themselves, and the resolution with which they 
carry it out. They must be prepared to deal with populations 
of millions as they have dealt with populations of thousands ; 
to labour through centuries as they have laboured through 
decades. There can be no estimate of what forces in this 
campaign will actually be required. A single victory may 
give possession of a rich province ; a long and arduous cam- 
paign may be required to reduce a barren hill-country. The 
labour expended in such a country as Greenland may seem 
altogether inadequate to the results; the decisive triumph 
was won in Madagascar almost without any expenditure from 
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the Churches of Christendom. In this work there can be no 
estimate of what returns are proportionate to toil expended. 
The Churches must set themselves to do the work thoroughly, 
sparing neither men nor means, assured that there is nothing 
in the fields which they have yet to conquer to prevent their 
final triumph. That triumph can be prevented or delayed only 
by their own unfaithfulness to their own principles. The real- 
isation of the Missionary Ideal depends on the vitality of 
Christianity itself. JOHN ROBSON. 


Art. V.—The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions." 


HE logical relations of genera and species hold a place 

in the various schools of philosophical or of theological 
thought even more conspicuous and definite than they do 
among classes of plants and animals. The vertebrate con- 
struction of animal bodies is modified in endlessly various 
ways in adaptation to different physical conditions, psychical 
impulses, and physiological functions. Yet the general type 
embracing all that is essential to the idea, and all that prevails 
universally among the varieties, may be exhibited as abstracted 
from all specific modifications, or non-essential additions. In 
an analogous manner the Calvinistic system of theology has 
been historically developed under a great variety of conditions, 
and embodied more or less fully in various confessional state- 
ments. These Confessions form a class, obviously and con- 
fessedly marked by a common character, in contrast with 
other classes of similar documents embodying other systems of 
Christian doctrine, known as Roman, Lutheran, Arminian, or 
Socinian, etc. Nevertheless, each of these Reformed or Calvin- 
istic Confessions has had its own peculiar historical occasion 
and genesis, and consequently presents only some special part 
of the common system then in debate, or it presents the common 
system with some special characteristic, though non-essential, 
modification. The statement of the “Consensus of the Re- 
formed Confessions,” therefore, is the exhibition of the general 
type of which the several Confessions themselves represent 


1 From the American Presbyterian Review. 
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the species, and this can be done only by gathering from the 
Confessions themselves the constant and characteristic, to the 
exclusion of the occasional and accidental, elements of these 
documents separately considered. It is evident, however, that 
this process must be conducted not mechanically by count- 
ing or measuring the propositions of the several Confessions 
numerically or quantitatively. The most rudimentary cannot 
he made the standards of comparison for the more completely 
developed. But the common type of doctrine, more or less 
completely developed in each, which gives a common character 
to the entire class, must be eliminated and expressed. This is 
the legitimate work of theological scholars, and, in one form or 
another, it has been performed over and over again with more 
or less completeness and fairness, in treatises of comparative 
symbolics, and in systems of divinity. At present, however, 
more than one practical interest has turned the attention of 
the ministers and people of several large denominations of 
Presbyterian Christians to this historical problem. 

The constitution of the Presbyterian Alliance was formed in 
July 1875 in London, by a Conference composed of sixty-four 
delegates from twenty-two distinct ecclesiastical organisations, 
comprising all the largest and most influential Presbyterian 
Churches in the world. This Alliance is known as “ The 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system,” and “any Church organised on 
Presbyterian principles, which holds the supreme authority of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in matters of 
faith and morals, and whose creed is in harmony with the Con- 
sensus of the Reformed Confessions, shall be eligible for admis- 
sion into the Alliance.” The “ General Council,” which is the 
constitutional organ of this Alliance, while forbidden “to in- 
terfere with the existing creed or constitution of any Church 
in the Alliance, or with its internal order or external relations,” 
has “the power of deciding upon the application of Churches 
desiring to join the Alliance.” 

A desire to urge the General Council to prepare a statement 
of the consensus of the creeds of its constituent Churches had 
been visible from the first. But the actual need of such a 
statement, adopted by the authority of the Alliance itself, as a 
test of the qualification of Churches applying for admission, 
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was not felt until decided differences of opinion were developed 
in the second General Council in Philadelphia, September 
1880, respecting the application for admission upon the part 
of delegates from the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a body 
not previously embraced in the Alliance, and which was under- 
stood to have expurgated from her creed some of the essential 
principles of Reformed theology. As the result of this dis- 
cussion the representatives of all the Churches in that Council 
were brought to a general unanimity in agreeing to the passage 
of a resolution “appointing a committee of divines from the 
various branches of the Reformed or Presbyterian Churches 
embraced in this Alliance, to consider the desirableness of 
defining the consensus of the Reformed Confessions as required 
by our own Constitution, and to report to the next meeting of 
the Council.” Many, who were opposed to this movement in 
itself considered, voted for this resolution, in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded through the ensuing four years 
for a thorough expression of the mind of all the communities 
concerned in this matter. 
This committee is constituted in three sections, represent- 
ing respectively the Presbyterian Churches of America, Great 
sritain and Ireland, and of the continent of Europe, and im- 
partially composed of men of various theological sympathies. 
Principal John Cairns, D.D., of Edinburgh, is the admirable 
convener. At the date of this writing, not even Dr. Cairns 
himself can accurately forecast the report which this committee 
will present to the coming Council at Belfast. This much, 
however, is certainly known, and is no secret, that the com- 
mittee embraces men of every variety of opinion on the subject 
committed to it, and that different members vote for the same 
course of action for directly opposite reasons. Thus some object 
to the proposal that the Alliance shall undertake this task of 
preparing a statement of the Consensus of the Reformed Con- 
fessions, on the ground that such a work, in order to be honest, 
must be simply historical and critical, and needs to be most 
carefully separated from all party jealousy or strategy, and, 
therefore, can at any time be better performed by scholars, each 
acting individually and swo motu in a scholarly interest purely, 
than by a committee of a large popular body at the prompting 
of practical interests and feelings. Others would prefer to vote 
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also in the negative, who, while admitting that under some 
circumstances the proposed work might be advantageously 
performed by bodies constituted like our present Alliance, yet 
maintain that such is the actual contrast and strain of interest, 
opinion, and feeling at present existing in the various schools 
of thought and sections of the Presbyterian world, that the pro- 
posed attempt to state a common creed, if further pressed, 
threatens to divide and alienate rather than to unite, and to 
weaken the influence, if not to imperil the existence, of the 
Alliance itself. On the other hand, many earnestly advocate 
the proposed work in order to furnish the Alliance with a strict 
rule for preserving its own character in perpetuity, as an Alli- 
ance exclusively of the Reformed or Calvinistic Churches ; 
because they are convinced that a truly genuine expression of 
the consensus of the Reformed Churches, which, when once 
drawn out, must become a test of membership, will be strictly 
and consistently Calvinistic. While others, just as consist- 
ently, press forward the enterprise, because they hope that the 
anticipated statement may be found to be more elastic and 
comprehensive than the present Confessions of some of the 
larger ecclesiastical bodies who have hitherto exerted a pre- 
ponderating influence in the Alliance. 

Just here the practical danger of the present situation 
comes into view. The natural demand for a statement by the 
“ Alliance of the Reformed Churches” of the “ consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions” is reinforced, and threatens to be 
utterly vitiated by a desire, prevalent in some sections and 
parties of all the associated Churches, to be relieved from the 
pressure of the old creeds, regarded by them as no longer toler- 
able. These men have come to realise that they no longer 
believe all that the old creeds affirm, or that they have come 
to believe much on which these creeds are silent, or that the 
creeds in question are in form and general spirit, even when 
none of their positive affirmations are questioned, out of 
sympathy with the spirit of the age. The fact that there 
exists such a dissatisfaction with the great historic creeds, and 
consequent restlessness under the obligations of subscription, 
is beyond question, although we are confident that the real 
extent and significance of its prevalence within the bounds of 
the British and American Presbyterian Churches has been 
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very much exaggerated. Indeed, it is inevitable that such a 
feeling should be generated during a transition period, when 
Christian scholars are necessarily so busy in the critical in- 
vestigation of the historic origin of our sacred Scriptures and 
in the adjustment to the body of revealed truth of the vast 
areas of new knowledge which this age is bringing in like the 
rising of new suns, or the unveiling of new creations. It is 
always wise as well as right to take in and acknowledge all 
the facts of the case. While it is true that very much of the 
clamour against the old creeds is only another form of the old 
war against the gospel, a repetition of the old ery, “ We will 
not have this man to reign over us,” nevertheless it is true, 
however inexplicable, that many who argue for the modification 
of creeds are just as loyal in spirit and purpose to the person 
of their Lord as the most stringent theological conservative. 
Thus different parties in the Church often temporally and 
accidentally conspire to a common end, while their fundamental 
spirit and character is directly opposite. 

In the present case the common end, the modification of 
the old creed, is sought in various ways. The most obvious 
and manly is the radical way of abrogating the old creed by 
constitutional action, and of producing a new one, which, alike 
in substance and form, shall be accurately expressive of the 
actual belief, and adjusted to the actual wants of our respective 
communities to-day. But all parties are inclined to agree 
with Dr. Oswald Dykes in the June (1883) number of the 
Catholic Presbyterian, “ that the times are admittedly unfavour- 
able to the Confessional definition of new dogmas.” It is only 
in ages of intense faith that the great Creeds and Confessions 
have been generated. It is just because this is an age of 
criticism and adjustment that any work of new doctrinal de- 
finition designed for general acceptance is impossible. There 
could be no unanimity. The more advanced party of those 
who advocate change are themselves in a transition state, the 
ultimate tendencies of which they only very vaguely discern. 
If they should attempt to form a creed it would of necessity 
be largely in negative terms, and indicative of methods and 
anticipations rather than of achieved results. At the same 
time the great body of those who desire some modification or 
explanation of the old creeds are evangelical Christians, and 
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many of them staunch Calvinists. These in their various 
degrees of divergence could never be brought to consent to 
revolutionary changes, or even to agree together in the same 
quantity or quality of change. Besides this, there is abundant 
evidence that the great body of the pastors and members of the 
Presbyterian Churches, certainly in America, is still perfectly 
satisfied with the old creeds, and is ready to oppose innovation 
with an energy very different from a simple vis inertic. 

Under such a state of facts, the easiest and most practical 
way of finding relief from the unwelcome pressure of creeds, 
is, while leaving their text unmodified, and the laws defining 
and imposing the terms of subscription unrepealed, to ignore 
them in practice, to act and teach as if the obligations thence 
resulting did not exist. But this course, although often 
yielded to under stress of circumstances, by men otherwise 
worthy of respect and confidence, is in itself so immoral, is so 
injurious to the whole moral and intellectual character of the 
parties offending, that it is soon found by all really healthy 
men an intolerable offence and burden. Men may make light 
of the falsity of this course of conduct while they feel under 
the necessity of practising it as a stratagem of war, but it 
meanwhile irks them sorely, and goads them to the passionate 
efforts they are putting forth for release. 

Another method, and one essentially legitimate, is applicable 
only in cases in which the objection to the old creed affects not 
the substance, but only the form, and the shading and qualifi- 
cations of its literary expression. In such a case it is obviously 
competent, and may be highly expedient, for a Church to issue 
an authoritative interpretation of the sense in which she has 
always understood her creed, and also of her understanding 
(the animus imponentis) of the terms of subscription she 
imposes. 

It is evident that the necessity for such an authoritative 
rendering of the sense in which a Confession is held by any 
ecclesiastical community, will depend upon the formulas of 
subscription used, and the traditional sense in which these 
have from the beginning been received by preceding genera- 
tions. The elaborate and accurate report on “Creeds and 
Formula of Subscription”* made to the General Council in 


1 Report of Proceedings, etc., pp. 965-1123. 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXXIX. 2L 
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Philadelphia, September 1880, makes it evident that the great 
Scotch Presbyterian Churches have from the first understood 
that the subscriber, professing cordial belief in “the whole 
doctrine” of the subordinate standards, becomes responsible 
for believing and maintaining every distinct principle of faith 
or practice therein inculcated, and for the entire mode and 
spirit in which the whole body of doctrine in general and in 
detail is expressed. Besides, it is evident that at first, and for 
long, virtual if not explicit profession of personal adherence to 
the Confession was expected in Scotland as a condition of 
church-membership as well as office-bearing.’ In both these 
respects a change in public judgment and feeling has taken 
place in all their Churches, nevertheless the effect of the old 
traditions remains in a general sense of responsibility for the 
details and accidents, as well as for the essential characteris- 
tics, of the Creed they subscribe. 

In our American Presbyterian Churches, it is well known 
that there never has existed either law or custom making 
personal profession of the doctrine of the standards a condi- 
tion of church-membership. And office-bearers have from 
the beginning been required to give their adherence as in- 
volved in “sincerely receiving and adopting the Confession of 
Faith of this Church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures,” which are confessed to be “ the 
word of God.” That is, all our ministers and elders are 
required solemnly to declare, their faith that the most definite 
and the highest view ever entertained in the Church as to the 
Divine authority of the “Old and New Testaments” is true, 
but to affirm as to the subordinate standards only that they 
contain “the system of doctrine taught in those Scriptures.” 
That is, instead of the individual propositions, or details, or 
the form of expression, “ the system of doctrine” (a sufficiently 
definite expression) taught in the Confession, is the standard 
of orthodoxy, the limit alike of obligation and of liberty. 
Dr. Henry B. Smith, in the October (1867) number of the 
American Presbyterian Review, declares the perfect accord of 
the entire New-school body, Ministers and Elders, with the 
interpretation given by Dr. Charles Hodge in the preceding 
July number of the Princeton Review of the terms of subscrip- 
tion imposed by our constitution upon all candidates for office. 

1 Report of Proceedings, etc., Council 1880, pp. 978-984. 
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Dr. Smith says: “The Adopting Act and the whole Church 
ever since, including the Princeton Review, have made and must 
make a plain distinction between articles essential to the 
Reformed system, and articles not thus essential.” “The 
right theory (of subscription) is found in a simple and honest 
interpretation of the ordination formula : ‘That we receive the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures.’ This declares that the system of the 
Confession is the system taught in the Bible. The system of 
the Confession is, as every one knows, the Reformed or 
Calvinistic system, in distinction from the Lutheran, the 
Arminian, the Antinomian, the Pelagian, the Roman Catholic. 
No one can honestly or fairly subscribe the Confession who 
does not accept the Reformed or Calvinistic system.” 

This truly liberal principle of subscription, together with 
the prevailing religious conservatism of our people, accounts 
for the fact that hitherto there has been no demand worthy 
of consideration for any authoritative explanation, much less 
for any qualification, of our Confession. The Auburn Declara- 
tion was intended for no such purpose, but was, on the other 
hand, an emphatic affirmation of loyalty to the Confession by a 
large and representative body of New-school brethren, held in 
Auburn, N.Y., August 1837, on several points of doctrine on 
which heresy had been charged upon them by a Convention 
of the Old-school party, held in Philadelphia before the 
meeting of the General Assembly of that year. This Declara- 
tion thus put forth has no symbolical authority ; nevertheless, 
from the representative character of the body that issued it, 
and from the fact that the Old-school Assembly of 1870 
indorsed it as “embracing all the fundamentals of the 
Calvinistic creed,” it remains a highly authoritative statement 
of the degree of variation in interpreting their common Con- 
fession of Faith which the two great parties to our reunion 
treaty mutually demanded and allowed. 

But in some of the British Presbyterian Churches, where 
the sense of a more strictly literal responsibility for the con- 
tents of the Confession has prevailed traditionally, consider- 
able uneasiness is felt by many, and loudly expressed by a 
few, as to the sense of their Confession, and as to their own 
responsibility for it. By such influences the Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland was induced, in May 
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1879, to adopt a “Declaratory Act,” setting forth the view 
taken by the Churches represented in the Synod on some 
points embraced in the system taught in Scripture, and hence, 
at least, implicitly taught in the Confession. In this Act, 
under seven heads, the Synod sets forth what it declares to be 
the true meaning of the Confession, or, at least, to be perfectly 
consistent therewith, which always “have been, and continue 
to be” taught by that branch of the Presbyterian Church. 
These points relate principally to the love of God for all man- 
kind, his gift of his Son as a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and the free offer of salvation to men without 
distinction. It is asserted that salvation is sufficient for all 
and offered to all; that man, although totally depraved by 
nature, is, nevertheless, responsible to the law; that we are at 
liberty to believe that all dying in infancy are saved through 
Christ, and that God may, for all we know, extend his grace, 
as it may seem good in his sight, to some beyond the pale of 
the ordinary means of salvation. The Synod also provides that 
the formula of subscription shall hereafter read, “Do you 
acknowledge the Westminster Confession of Faith, etc., as an 
exhibition of the sense in which you understand the Holy 
Scriptures, this acknowledgment being made in view of the 
explanations contained in the Declaratory Act of Synod?” 

Those of us who have been brought up in the strictest school 
of Westminster confessional theology, and receive with all our 
heart the whole doctrine of that; Confession, have not one whit 
the less always believed with all our heart the whole doctrine 
of this Declaratory Act of the Scottish United Presbyterian 
Synod. Therefore we cannot easily comprehend the feeling 
which regards the issuing of such a Declaration as necessary, 
nor the judgment that it, when given the force of law, alters 
in the least the sense of the Confession, or the relation of the 
various theological schools to the Confession or to each other. 

The fourth and last of the methods for obtaining relief which 
have been suggested by parties more or less dissatisfied with 
the present confessional status of the Churches, appears in the 
form of an overture to the General Council of the Alliance of 
all the Churches professing the Reformed faith, moving it to 
issue a deliverance embodying the “ Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions.” 
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In April 1883 three prominent Presbyteries of the English 
Presbyterian Church overtured their Synod on the sub- 
ject of change, either in the matter or form of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, or in the formula of subscription attached. 
The Presbyteries of Birmingham and London adopted resolu- 
tions verbally the same, viz. “Resolved that the following 
overture be transmitted to the Synod, viz.:—-Whereas, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, while held in high and 
deserved honour in this Church, as setting forth that system 
of doctrine which this Church with unabating firmness teaches 
and maintains, is found to be no longer so well suited, in form 
and expression, as it was in former times, to the actual con- 
dition and wants of the Church :— 

“It is humbly overtured by the Presbytery (of London and 
Birmingham) to the Synod indicted to meet on the thirteenth 
of the present month, to take the relation of the Church to this 
subordinate standard into careful consideration, with a view to 
such prudent and timely action as to its wisdom may seem meet.” 

The action of the Presbytery of Liverpool indicated a more 
radical spirit. It was to the effect: ‘“ Whereas, one main 
function of a Confession of Faith is to set forth the sense in 
which a church understands the teaching of Holy Scripture, and 
to form a basis of church-membership ; Whereas, it is the duty 
of the Church to inquire, from time to time, whether the 
Confession of Faith continues to answer this end ; Whereas, the 
Westminster Confession, which is the Confession of this and 
other Presbyterian Churches, fails, in the opinion of many, to 
answer this end so fully as formerly : It is humbly overtured 
by the Reverend the Presbytery of Liverpool to the Venerable 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England to take these 
premises into consideration, and appoint a committee with 
instructions to enter into communication with the other 
Presbyterian Churches in the matter, in the hope that, in 
concert with them, a shorter and fuller statement of Biblical 
teaching on those doctrines which are held to be of chief 
importance, and find universal acceptance in the Presbyterian 
Churches, may be drawn up on the main lines of the West- 
minster Confession, more suited to the wants of the Church of 
our time.”? 


1 Synod’s Blue-Book for 1883. 
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When the Synod met in London, in May 1883, the reception 
of these three overtures occasioned an earnest discussion. A 
motion to refuse to act upon them was voted down, and the 
following motion was passed by a large majority, to wit: 
“That the Synod, recognising the gravity of the matters thus 
brought under its notice, and the necessity lying upon it to 
avoid whatever might impair the just confidence of sister 
Churches in the loyalty of this Church to her subordinate 
standards, yet deems it wise, while affirming its unabated 
adherence to the doctrine contained in the Westminster 
Confession, and its gratitude to the Churches’ Head for that 
venerable symbol of the Reformed faith, so long the bulwark of 
orthodox teaching in Presbyterian Churches, to appoint a 
special committee with instructions—1. To consider whether 
any, and, if so, what, changes may with advantage be made in 
the existing formulas, by which office-bearers affirm their 
adherence to the Confession of Faith. 2. To consider whether 
it is desirable that any explanation be adopted by this Church, 
with a view to make it more clear in what sense the Church 
understands her subordinate standard, or any portions thereof. 
3. To consider whether, with a view to secure some briefer and 
more available compendium of fundamental doctrine, this 
Church ought not to approach the General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance to meet at Belfast next year, by memorial 
or otherwise, on the subject of such a digest of doctrine designed 
to embody that ‘Consensus of the Reformed Confessions’ on 
which the said Alliance is based ; and, finally, to report on all 
these points to next Synod.”? 

Dr. Oswald Dykes, whose own fidelity to the system taught 
in the Confession is unquestioned, bears testimony that the 
discussions in their Synod made it abundantly certain “that 
no doctrinal departure from the Calvinistic type of theology, 
nor any restless desire to escape from confessional bonds, had 
inspired the movement.” Many, he tells us, of United Pres- 
byterian origin and affiliation would desire to have some such 
explanatory Declaration as that passed with the approbation of 
all intelligent Calvinists by the United Presbyterian Synod of 
Scotland of 1879. But he maintains that for the instruction 
of the young, “the clear presentation to the public of our exact 

1 Synod’s Blue-Book for 1883. 
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doctrinal teaching, or for the indoctrination of catechumens, or 
even for an intelligent profession of their faith by ruling elders 
and deacons,” the Westminster documents are found to be too 
detailed and technical and too archaic in form to be of practical 
use in an English as distinct from a Scotch community. “If,” 
says Dr. Dykes, “ the Council saw it to be expedient, as a test 
for the future admission of Churches into the Alliance, to for- 
mulate those points on which the Reformed symbols are agreed, 
such a digest of articles might, conceivably, turn out to be the 
very thing we are in quest of.” 

This is, indeed, “conceivable ;” and if it came to pass asa 
result absolutely incidental to the production of the proposed 
statement of the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions by 
legitimate methods and for legitimate ends, of course no one 
could object ; but it is precisely at this point that we raise our 
protest. We have rational grounds of apprehension that the 
conflicting views and urgent feelings and strained relations of 
the various parties to the question of a new creed for the 
present and future use of the several Churches constituent of 
the Presbyterian Alliance, will pervert the comparatively 
simple work of providing for the use of the Alliance, as a 
whole, a statement of the system characteristic of the great 
historical Confessions of the past. The two objects are wholly 
distinct, and the methods by which each could be naturally 
and efficiently carried out are not mutually compatible. 

It is certainly competent for a Committee of the General 
Council to prepare an adequate statement of the consensus in 
question. So far, if the interests of the Alliance, as a whole, 
are solely considered, and not of the Churches in severalty, 
there could be no ground of objection; but when it is done it 
will be at best only the approximately accurate work of a few 
scholars, which other scholars will regard and treat as open to 
abundant criticism. Hence the moment such a report is taken 
up and indorsed by the General Council as a just statement of 
the general Calvinism of the whole Reformed Church in the 
past, and made by authority the doctrinal standard and test for 
the future, of recognition within the circle of Reformed 
Churches, it will prove unsettling and divisive, a revealer and 
stimulus of already existing divergent tendencies, rather than 
a bond of peace. 


> 
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If, however, the majority of the Council for whatever reasons 
determines to undertake the work, we confidently maintain that 
it must be conducted exclusively as an historical study, a 
matter of pure fact, and studiously dissociated from all the 
rivalries and strategies of theological parties. In order to be 
a genuine product capable of attracting respect and confidence, 
it must be undertaken and carried through purely as an his- 
torical and scholarly problem, relating to the past and to 
questions of fact, and not to present or future opinion or 
policy. The least appearance of neglecting this obvious canon 
on the part of those preparing the proposed statement, or on 
the part of the General Council in adopting it, will certainly 
defeat the object for which it has been undertaken, will excite 
suspicions and jealousies, will alienate parties, and will bring 
into extreme peril the not very robust life of the Alliance 
itself. The conservative character of the great body of the 
office-bearers and members of the great English-speaking 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world is well known, 
and has in all the past meetings of the General Council proved 
the overwhelmingly controlling power in the Alliance. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the Alliance than a misreading or a 
practical neglect of the spirit and wishes of the great com- 
munions in the breath of whose favour she has her being. 

Even if the present writer were competent, it would be 
impossible to present, in the limits of one Review article, a 
sufficient historical analysis and classification of all the Re- 
formed Confessions, or to lay down the canons which should 
regulate the inductions upon which the statement of their con- 
sensus should proceed. Much less would it be possible to 
present and prove all the points of agreement in the develop- 
ment of the common system characteristic of the entire class. 
All that is proposed in this article is the indication, in very 
general outline, of the methods of procedure and principal 
results which the proposed enterprise will be found to follow 
and confirm. 

The “ Reformed Confessions ” constitute a class of Protestant 
Confessions and Catechisms distinguished by certain marked 
characteristics from those of the Lutheran Churches, and pro- 
duced under the predominant influence, during the earliest 
years of Zwingle, and afterward, and pre-eminently, of Calvin. 
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Lutheranism during its formative period was virtually confined 
to one nationality, and always remained, as its name indicates, 
under the dominating influence of one powerful personality. 
Hence the original Augsburg Confession, although extemporised 
in the heat of battle for a transient purpose, has remained the - 
common bond of all the Lutheran Churches in the world. 
And, together with four others, which are designed to inter- 
pret, defend, or inculcate its doctrine, it constitutes the whole 
doctrinal standard of that great division of Protestantism. The 
Reformed Churches, on the other hand, embraced many dis- 
tinct nationalities, of Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic origin. They 
were developed under very different social and political influ- 
ences. They were consequently much freer and more inde- 
pendent in their growth, and continued to pass through more 
radical and protracted controversies, and to produce new creed 
statements and dogmatic settlements for a longer period of 
time than her sister Churches of the Augsburg type. More 
than thirty Confessions have been produced and adopted by 
the Reformed Churches, on various occasions and for various 
purposes, some covering the whole body of Christian doctrine, 
and others confined to the definition, illustration, or enforce- 
ment of some single doctrine then the foremost matter in 
debate ; some of them adopted by the voice of a single city or 
canton, others by the suffrages of great national Churches, or 
of many national Churches, and of great voluntary denomina- 
tions in the new as well as in the old world; and some of them 
obtained recognition only for a short time, while others abide 
after two hundred years in unabated authority in the present 
age. Nevertheless this large and varied class of Confessions 
has a common character, which may be discerned with cer- 
tainty and defined with precision. As Dr. Schaff says, there 
is less incongruity, in the midst of all their diversity of form, 
between any one of them and any other, or between any one 
of them and the common type, than between the Augsburg 
Confession, as explained by its author, and the Formula Con- 
cordiz. And this common character, even from the Zwinglian 
period, is thoroughly Augustinian, or what the world now 
knows as Calvinistic. This has never been denied by scholars, 
and is asserted in all critical works on the subject. Dr. Schaff, 
1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 357. 
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in his admirable work on The Creeds of Christendom, which 
has no competitor in the English language, and which is 
written in a purely historical interest, and with transparent 
fairness, says that these Confessions “ exhibit substantially the 
same system of doctrine, and are only variations of one theme, 
according to the wants of the national Churches for which they 
were intended.” He also shows that even the Confessions 
which he refers to the period anterior to the personal influence 
of Calvin, are nevertheless essentially Calvinistic, although the 
logical inferences characteristic of the system may be drawn 
out and emphasised in them in different degrees. Dr. Shedd, 
in his History of Christian Doctrine, heads his chapter on this 
topic with the alternative title, “ Reformed (Calvinistic) Con- 
fessions.” Dr. Henry B. Smith in his address before the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, May 1855, over and over 
again assumes and asserts that the predicates “ Reformed” and 
“ Calvinistic,” when applied to the historical body of Churches 
so called, are equivalent. The same will be sufficiently proved 
in the subsequent examination of those Confessions conducted 
in this article. 

Let it be sufficient here to recall the universally admitted 
fact that the essential differentia of Calvinism, as a species of 
Protestant theology, lies in the predominant emphasis given to 
the fact that salvation is of grace, ze. (1) of free unmerited 
favour, to justly condemned and helpless sinners, through the 
expiatory sacrifice and the all-deserving merits of Christ, to 
which our merits or efforts contribute no value, and (2) through 
the supernatural power of the Holy Ghost as the Creator and 
Giver of life, who in the first instance initiates the entrance of 
spiritual life into the dead soul, with the obtaining or the 
reception of which the dead soul can in no wise contribute or 
co-operate until after he has been quickened.* As between 
the believer and unbeliever, the ultimate cause of difference is 
placed by the Pelagian wholly in the man’s inalienable and 
unaided power of choice; by the Semi-Pelagian in the fact 
that the believer tries though ineffectually to repent and believe, 
and thereupon God helps him; by the Arminian in the fact 
that God for Christ’s sake gives all men gracious ability to do 


1 Faith and Philosophy, pp. 95, 96, 103, 280, 283, 290, etc. 
2 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. pp. 372 and 477. 
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right, which one uses and the other abuses; by the Lutheran 
in the fact that the unbeliever resists the grace given to all 
who hear the gospel, and that the believer does not resist ; 
while the characteristic mark of Calvinism is found in the 
principle that the difference is made by the grace of God, acting 
sovereignly and creatively, making the believer willing to co- 
operate with the Spirit of God in obedience to the truth, while 
the unbeliever is not made willing. All the other views put the 
ultimate ground of the difference in man ; Calvinism recognises 
that it is in God, his purpose, and his work. Hence, as God is 
eternal, comes the necessary corollaries of absolute election, and 
of final perseverance. This, beyond question, is the principle 
which gives a common character to the Reformed Confessions 
as contrasted with other evangelical Confessions. If this is 
wanting in spirit as well as in explicit statement, the essential 
characteristic of the class is absent. On the other hand, Dr. 
Schaff’s’ criticism is true and worthy of constant remembrance : 
“The motive and end of this doctrine was not speculative, but 
practical. It served as a bulwark of free grace, an antidote of 
Pelagianism and human pride, a stimulus to humility and grati- 
tude, a source of comfort and peace in trial and despondency.” 

When we come to handle this mass of material afforded by 
these more than thirty Confessions of the Reformed Churches, 
it becomes immediately evident that they cannot be considered 
equal in merit or identical in purpose, as if all covered the 
same ground or treated of the same subjects. They must, of 
course, be examined and classified according to their author- 
ship, the occasions on which they originated, the purposes for 
which they were prepared, the subjects or range of subjects of 
which they treat, and according to their original ecclesiastical 
recognition, and to the extent and the permanence of their 
influence. Some of them were tentative essays at creed-making, 
and primary forms, through which some of the permanent creeds 
passed in the process of their making; as, for instance, the 
Thirteen Articles of the English Church of A.D. 1538, and the 
Forty-two Articles of A.D. 1553, in relation to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of A.D. 1571. Some of them were merely personal con- 
fessions of no public symbolical value whatever, like the Con- 
fession of John Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, drawn up 
1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 454. 
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by himself and Dr. Pelargus, General Superintendent of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, A.D. 1614; and the Confession of Elector 
Frederick 11. of the Palatinate, left in his last will, and pub- 
lished by his son, John Casimir, after his death. Many of them 
secured very restricted and temporary recognition, being super- 
seded by the more permanent and general Confessions. These 
are such as the oldest Reformed Confession—Confessio Tetra- 
politana—drawn up during the sessions of the Diet of Augs- 
burg, 1530, by Martin Bucer, with the aid of Capito and Hedio, 
in the name of the four imperial cities of Strasburg, Constance, 
Memmingen, and Lindau, which was, however, soon abandoned 
by all these cities in favour of the Lutheran Confession. The 
same is true of the Irish Articles drawn up in 1615 by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, which were superseded in the Irish Episcopal 
Church by the Thirty-nine Articles after the Revolution. Dr. 
Schaff says’ that the Confessions of the Bohemian Churches 
“amount to no less than thirty-four from 1467 to 1671, in the 
Bohemian, Latin, and German languages.” Two only of their 
indigenous Confessions survived until 1620—the Confessio Fra- 
trum, A.D. 1535, and the Confessio Bohemica, 1575. Since 1781 
both of these have been superseded by the Second Helvetic Con- 
Jession, and the Heidelberg Catechism. The Committee of the 
Hungarian Reformed Churches reported in their historical 
review presented to the General Council in Philadelphia, 1880, 
a list of eleven Confessions adopted on different occasions by 
their Churches from A.D. 1559 to A.D. 1570, while only the 
Second Helvetic and the Heidelberg Catechism remain in force 
in their Churches at the present time. 

Indeed of all the long list of the Confessions the only ones 
that remain as the actual doctrinal standards of existing 
Churches are the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
and Ireland; the Gallic Confession “La Rochelle” (confirmed 
by twenty-nine national Synods from A.D. 1559 to a.D. 1659: 
and subsequently by seven national Synods of the “ Church in 
the Wilderness” from A.D. 1726 to 1763, and afterward recog- 
nised by the Church when restored to qualified autonomy by 
Napoleon, and never yet officially repudiated) ; the Belgie Con- 
Session, still recognised by the Dutch Presbyterians in Holland 
and America; the Heidelberg Catechism ; the Second Helvetic 
1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 578. 
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Confession, approved by almost all the Reformed Churches on 
the Continent and in England and Scotland, and now in 
authority among the Reformed Churches in Bohemia and 
Hungary ; the Canons of the Synod of Dort ; the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms ; the Confession of Faith of the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists of Wales, by Thomas Charles, a.p. 1811; 
the Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, A.D. 
1848 ; the Confession of the Waldenses, A.D. 1655, still acknow- 
ledged by the Waldenses of Italy. This enumeration would 
be literally exhaustive if it were not true that the National 
Protestant Church of France in 1872, without repudiating the 
old Confession, issued a very short and general statement of its 
faith. The Evangelical Churches not connected with the State 
use, for the most part, different but similar Confessions of a 
most simple character designed for the members of the flock 
as well as for their pastors, examples of which are given in 
the report to the second General Council on “Creeds and 
Formulas of Subscription.”* The Protestants of Switzerland, 
especially of German Switzerland, hold very loosely to their 
public creeds. 

Some of these Reformed Confessions sprang out of honest 
but wholly abortive because premature attempts at union, 
between the different divisions of the Church, as the Colloquy 
of Leipsic, and the Declaration which sprang out of the Colloquy 
of Thorn. There are also several Confessions of the first 
importance in a historical point of view, as illustrative of the 
judgment of the Reformed Churches on special points of con- 
troversy, which, however, because they are confined to the dis- 
cussion of single doctrines, cannot be taken as fair examples of 
the proportion and balance of the Reformed system as a whole, 
as, for instance, the Consensus Genevensis, which deals with the 
doctrine of Predestination, and the Consensus of Ziirich (Tigu- 
rinus), which deals with the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
both written by Calvin. There are some Confessions which we 
claim should be set to one side in the present collection of 
Reformed testimonies, because they only mark a transition 
movement from Lutheranism, through Melanchthonianism to- 
ward Calvinistic positions on the sacraments, e.g. the Repititio 
Anhaltina (1581). There are others which should be laid 
1 Report of Proceedings of Second General Council, p. 1094. 
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aside, because, although they are valuable as representing one 
very consistent type of Reformed theology, they represent one 
special type rather than the general Consensus of the Reformed 
Churches, having been prepared by parties not satisfied with 
the proportion and emphasis given by the prevalent Confessions 
to the various elements and inferences of the Calvinistic system. 
These are such as the Lambeth Articles (1595) drawn up by 
Dr. Whitaker, Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
signed by Archbishop Whitgift and others, and the Formula 
consensus Helvetica (1675), drawn up by Heideggar, Turretin, 
and others, in opposition to the theology of the school at 
Saumur, and in authority among the Swiss Churches for about 
fifty years. 

We will then select certain essential topics, upon which the 
character of every system of Christian doctrine must turn, and 
upon each of these in succession we will interrogate those his- 
torical Confessions to which the suffrages of the Reformed 
Churches have unquestionably been given from the earliest 
times to the present. 






































I. THE REFORMED DOCTRINE AS TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
THEIR CHARACTER AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 


The Confessions of all the Churches were written before the 
era of modern historical criticism. The questions as to the 
genesis of the sacred writings, or as to the genuineness and 
integrity of the several books, or as to the integrity of the 
textus receptus, or as to the method of inspiration, in the form 
in which they now agitate the minds of Christian scholars, 
were not before the consciousness of the men who composed 
these Confessions. We shall look in vain, therefore, for defini- 
tions of inspiration in the terms of present controversies. 
Nevertheless the Reformed Confessions do, not incidentally but 

' characteristically, take a very definite position as to the effect 
wrought by inspiration in the books themselves, in their con- 
sequent infallibility and authority. Professor George T. Ladd, 
D.D., in his learned and elaborate work, The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, has accurately stated the precise question as it stands 
between the modern critical views of the Bible, and the Doc- 
trine of the Reformed Confessions on the same.’ If certain 

1 The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, vol. ii. pp. 498, etc. 
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books or parts of books at present embraced in what we call 
the Scriptures are not inspired, and if the inspiration of any 
part did not extend to the words, and if the contents of these 
Scriptures are not absolutely errorless in all their affirmations, 
then it necessarily follows that as Scripture, .e. as a collection 
of writings, they cannot be said to be inspired, nor to be 
infallible, nor to be of absolute authority, nor to be the Word of 
God. “The whole tendency of modern criticism,” says Dr. 
Ladd, “is to compel this statement. The Bible is not in its 
whole extent throughout identical with the Word of God; 
but the Bible contains, embraces, and conveys the Word of 
God.” The true subject of the predicates, “inspired,” “revealed,” 
“ infallible,” “of Divine authority,” etc., is not the collection of 
writings we call Scripture, but the “ Word of God Scripturally 
fixed” in the writings composing that collection.’ 

Now it is known to all the world that, as a pure matter of 
fact, right or wrong, the Reformed Confessions are built upon 
that view of the sacred Scriptures which precisely identifies 
them with the “Word of God” to man in the present life. 
They assume it, assert it in terms, and even when the alterna- 
tive phrase, “the Word of God as contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures” is used, the sense is not different, as impartial inter- 
preters always acknowledge. Dr. Schaff says of the First 
Confession of Basle (1534) that “it is the only Reformed Con- 
fession which does not begin with the assertion of the Bible 
principle.” He says that the placing at the beginning of the 
series of topics the infallibility and authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture is a characteristic of the Reformed in contrast with the 
Lutheran Confessions.* This statement is incidentally corro- 
borated by the fact that Dr. Ladd, in his attempt to show that 
the original Reformers and their followers before a.p. 1600 
taught a lower view of the inspiration and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures than is embodied in the Confessions and theo- 
logical institutes subsequent to that date, is almost entirely 
driven to Lutheran sources for his proof.* 

Zwingle did not write at length upon this subject, yet his 

1 The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, vol. ii. p. 494. 

2 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 387. 

3 eg. the First and Second Helvetic, the French, Belgic, and Westminster 


Confessions, the Thirty-nine and the Irish Articles. 
4 The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Pt. iii. chap. 5. 
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whole manner of commenting on Scripture, and of quoting it 
in support of his doctrinal positions, abundantly proves that he 
received these sacred writings as the Word of God, from which 
there was no appeal. He says’ consequently : “The Word of 
the Lord abideth for ever. The whole mass of the world and the 
infinite throng of all creatures cannot remit or change a single 
tittle of the words of the Lord.” 

Calvin, in the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the first 
book of his Institutes, continually uses the phrases “ Scripture,” 
“the Scriptures,” “the Sacred Volume,” and “the Word of God” 
as synonymous. “I am aware,” he says, “of what is muttered 
in corners by certain miscreants, when they would display 
their acuteness in assailing Divine truth. They ask, ‘How do 
we know that Moses and the prophets wrote the books which 
now bear their names?’ Nay, they even dare to question 
whether there ever was a Moses.” “The highest proof of 
Scripture is uniformly taken from the character of Him whose 
Word it is. The prophets and apostles boast not their own acute- 
ness, nor qualities which win credit to the speakers, nor do they 
dwell on reasons ; but they appeal to the sacred name of God, 
in order that the whole world may be compelled to submission.” 

The First Helvetic Confession is the first Reformed creed of 
national authority. It was drawn up by Bullinger, Myconius, 
and others, and signed by the representatives of a number of 
Swiss cantons in A.D. 1536, previous to the influence of Calvin. 
The caption of its first article is De Scriptura Sacra. “Canoni- 
cal Scripture is the Word of God conveyed by the Holy Spirit, 
and set forth to the world by prophets and apostles, and is the 
most ancient and perfect philosophy of all, and alone perfectly 
contains all piety and national rule of life.” 

The Second Helvetic Confession was prepared by Bullinger 
alone (A.D. 1562), the friend and successor of Zwingle. It has 
been recognised or adopted by a greater number and variety of 
national Churches than any other Protestant Confession. It 
was adopted by the majority of the Swiss cantons in 1566, and 
subsequently by the cantons of Neufchatel and Basle, and by 
the Churches of France at the Synod of La Rochelle in 1571, 
by the Churches of Hungary in 1567, of Poland in 1571 and 
1578, of Scotland in 1566, and it was held in the highest esti- 
1 De vera et falsa Rel. (Op. vol. ii. fol. 171). 
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mation by the Churches of England and Holland. It is the 
Confession of the Churches of Bohemia and Hungary at the 
present date. Its first chapter is headed De Scriptura Sancta, 
vero Dei verbo. In the words of this ecumenical Confession the 
whole Reformed Church of the first era of its history unite in 
this confession : “ We believe and confess that the canonical 
‘Scriptures of the holy prophets and apostles of both Testaments 
are the Word of God, and have plenary authority of themselves 
and not from men. For God, who Himself spoke to the 
Fathers, Prophets, and Apostles, also now speaks to us through 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

The Gallican Confession was drawn up by Calvin, and put 
into its present form by Chandieu in 1559, at which date it was 
adopted by the Synod of Paris. Dr. Schaff says’ this creed 
teaches that “the Scriptures are the Word of God.” This we 
believe to be a fair exposition, in the light of Calvin’s other 
writings, and of contemporaneous habits of thought and speech, 
of the Fifth Article, to wit: “ We believe that the Word con- 
tained in these books has proceeded from God, and receives its 
authority from Him alone, and not from man. And inasmuch 
as it is the rule of all truth, containing all that is necessary for 
the service of God and for our salvation, it is not lawful to take 
away from it, or to change it. Whence it follows that no 
authority, whether of antiquity, or customs, or numbers, or 
human wisdom, or judgments, or proclamations, or edicts, or 
decrees, or councils, or visions, or miracles, should be opposed 
to these Holy Scriptures, but, on the contrary, all things should 
be examined, regulated, and reformed according to them.” 

The Belgic Confession was written by the martyr De Briés in 
1561, and adopted by the Reformed Synod at Emden in 1571, 
and by the international Synod of Dort in 1619. Article m1. 
reads as follows: “ We confess that this Word of God was not 
sent nor delivered by the will of man, but that holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, as the apostle Peter 
saith ; and that afterwards God, from a special care which He 
has for us and our salvation, commanded His servants, the pro- 
phets and apostles, to commit His revealed word to writing.” 
Art. Iv.: “ We believe that the Holy Scriptures are contained 
in two books, viz., the Old and New Testaments, which are 

1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 495. 
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canonical, against which nothing can be alleged.” Art. v.: 
“ Believing without any doubt all things contained in them.” 
Art. vul.: “ We believe that these Holy Scriptures fully con- 
tain the will of God, and that whatsoever man ought to believe 
unto salvation is sufficiently contained therein. . . . It is un- 
lawful for any one, though an apostle, to teach otherwise than 
we are now taught in the Holy Scriptures ; nay, though i were 
an angel from heaven, as the apostle Paul saith. For since it 
is forbidden to add unto or take away anything from the Word 
of God, it doth thereby evidently appear that the doctrine 
thereof is most perfect and complete in all respects. .. . 
Therefore we reject with all our hearts whatsoever doth not 
‘agree with this infallible rule, as the apostle hath taught us, 
saying, ‘Try the spirits,’ ” etc. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. 1. sect. 1: “There- 
fore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
to reveal Himself, and to declare His will unto His Church ; 
and afterwards . . . to commit the same wholly unto 
writing.” Sect. 2: “ All which are given by inspiration of 
God, to be the rule of faith and life.” L Cat., Ques. 3: 
“What is the Word of God?—The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the Word of God, the only rule 
of faith and obedience.” The question asked, an affirmative 
answer being demanded, of all elders and ministers in their 
ordination, and of all candidates at their licensure, is—“Do 
you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice ?”* 

Confession of Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, 
AD. 1823, Art. 2, agrees with the Westminster Confession. 

Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, AD. 
1848. Of this Dr. Schaff approvingly says that “it exhibits 
the Calvinism of the nineteenth century—a Calvinism 
moderated, simplified and separated from connection with the 
civil government.”* It teaches as follows—Art. 1: “We 
believe that the Holy Scriptures are entirely inspired of God 
in all their parts, and that they are the only infallible Rule of 
Faith.” 


1 Confession of Faith, Pres. Board of Pub., pp. 429, 434, 441. 
2 Creeds of Christendom, vol. iii. p. 781. 
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So Thomas Cartwright, the father of English Presbyterianism, 
in his “ Treatise of the Christian Religion, or the whole Bodie 
and Substance of Divinity” (London, A.D. 1616), chapter 12, 
“On the Word of God.” This he identifies with the collection 
of canonical books, and accounts for their authority by saying, 
“For God is the AUTHOR OF THEM.” 


II. THE STATE OF SIN UNTO WHICH ALL MEN ARE BORN. 


There are innumerable questions as to the metaphysical 
nature of sin, the method of its propagation, and the ground 
upon which it is brought upon us, as a consequence of Adam’s 
apostasy, which are not settled by confessional authority. 
But the Reformed Confessions, as a characteristic fact, unite in 
affirming the following points: 1st, All men are born with a 
moral nature, effectively inclined to sin antecedently to any 
act of theirown. 2d, This moral nature is itself sin, properly 
so called, and (1.) affects all the faculties of the soul, and 
(2.) as related to the holiness of God is pollution, and (3.) as 
related to His justice is guilt, deserving His wrath and curse, 
and (4.) it involves entire moral inability to begin or to perform 
anything good respecting God. 3d, This evil is inflicted upon 
the members of the human family as a penal consequence of 
Adam’s apostatising act. 

It is well known that on these points Zwingle did not come 
up to the standard of Augustine. It is no less well known that 
onall the points above cited—Augustine, Calvin, Luther—the 
Lutheran Formula Concordiz, and the Reformed Confessions as 
a class, were in perfect accord. 

Calvin, in his Institutes, Bk. 1. chaps. 1 to 5, sets forth the 
entire doctrine in the clearest manner. IL 1, 4: “ As the act 
which God punished so severely must have been not a trivial 
fault but a heinous crime, it will be necessary to attend to the 
peculiar nature of the sin which produced Adam’s fall, and 
provoked God to inflict such fearful vengeance on the whole 
human race.” 7: “ The cause of the contagion is neither in the 
substance of the flesh nor of the soul; but God was pleased to 
ordain that those gifts which He had bestowed on the first 
man, that man should lose as well for his descendants as for 
himself.” “Guilt is from nature, whereas sanctification is from 
supernatural grace.” 8 : “Original sin may, then, be defined 
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a hereditary corruption and depravity of nature, extending to 
all the parts of the soul, which first makes us obnoxious to the 
wrath of God, and then produces in us works, which in 
Scripture are termed works of the flesh. . . . The two things 
then are to be distinctly observed, that being thus perverted 
and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we are, merely on 
account of such corruption, deservedly condemned by God, to 
whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, innocence, and 
purity.” 20: “Although hidden from human discernment, 
they ” the (things of God) “ are made known only by the revela- 
tion of the Spirit: so that they are accounted foolishness 
wherever the Spirit does not give light.” 6: “All this being 
admitted” (free agency), “it will be beyond dispute that free 
will does not enable any one to perform good works, unless 
he is assisted by grace: indeed, the special grace which the 
elect alone receive through regeneration.” “This liberty is 
compatible with our being depraved, the servants of sin, and 
able to do nothing but sin.” “In this way, then, man is said 
to have free will, not because he has a free choice of good 
and evil, but because he acts voluntarily and not from compul- 
sion. This is perfectly true.”"—(The Confession of Basle, 
Art. 2.) 

The First Helvetic Confession, Art. 7: “Man being the most 
perfect image of God on earth, . . . after he was made holy 
of the Lord, by his own fault falling into sin, drew the whole 
human race with him into the same fall, and made them sub- 
ject to the same calamity.” Art.8: “And this infection, which 
men term original, hath so invaded the whole stock, that the 
child of wrath and the enemy of God can be cured by none 
other help than that of God.” Art. 9: “ Whereupon we do so 
attribute free will to man, as that, knowing and having a will 
to do good and evil, we find, notwithstanding, by experience, 
that of our own accord we may do evil, but we can neither 
embrace nor follow any good thing except, illuminated by the 
grace of Christ, we be stirred up and effectually moved there- 
unto.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, chap. 8, sect. 1: “ Man was from 
the beginning created by God in the image of God, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness ; but, by the instigation of the serpent 
and his own fault” (cu/pa), “ falling from goodness and upright- 
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ness, he became subject to sin, death, and divers calamities ; 
and what he was made by his fall, such are all propagated by 
him, subject to sin, death, and various calamities.” Sect. 2: 
“ And we take sin to be that natural corruption of man, derived 
or spread from those our first parents unto us all, through which 
we, being drowned in evil concupiscence, and clean turned 
away from God, but prone to all evil, full of all wickedness, 
distrust, contempt, and hatred of God, can do no good of our- 
selves, no, not so much as think any.” Chap. 9, sect. 2: 
“ Secondly, we are to consider what man became after his fall. 
His understanding, indeed, was not taken from him, neither 
was he deprived of will, and altogether changed into a stone or 
stock. Nevertheless, these things are so altered in man, that 
they are not able to do that now which they could do before 
his fall. For his understanding is darkened, and his will, which 
before was free, is now a servile will, for it serveth sin, not 
unwillingly, but willingly.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism, Quees. 7-10: “ Whence then comes 
this depraved nature of man ?—From the fall and disobedience 
of our first parents, Adam and Eve, in Paradise, whereby our 
nature became so corrupt that we are all conceived and born 
in sin. But are we so far depraved that we are wholly wnapt to 
any good, and prone to all evil ?—Yes ; unless we are born again 
by the Spirit of God. Does not God, then, wrong man by requir- 
ing of him in His law that which he cannot perform ?—-No ; for 
God so made man that he could perform it; but man through 
the instigation of the devil, by wilful disobedience deprived 
himself and all his posterity of this power. Will God suffer 
such disobedience and apostasy to go unpunished ?—By no means ; 
but He is terribly displeased with our inborn as well as actual 
sins, and will punish them in just judgment in time and 
eternity.” 

Ursinus, the principal author of this Catechism, has left us 
an authoritative commentary upon it, edited by his pupil, 
David Pareus. He expounds the above-quoted text of the 
Catechism thus : “ De Peccato originali.” “We must maintain, 
in opposition to all the heretics, the four propositions—1st, That 
the whole human race is subject to the eternal wrath of God on 
account of the disobedience of our first parents, Adam and Eve. 
2d, That besides this guilt we are, from the moment of birth, 
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destitute of righteousness, and have inclinations contrary to the 
law of God. 3d, That this want of righteousness, and these 
inclinations with which we are born, are sins, and deserve the 
eternal wrath of God. 4th, That these evils are derived and 
contracted, not by imitation, but by the propagation of the 
corrupt nature we have all, Christ excepted, derived from our 
first parents.” “ De libero arbitrio. The degree of free power 
of choice which belongs to man as a fallen being, born of 
corrupt parents and unregenerate. In this state the will does, 
indeed, act freely, but it is disposed and inclined only to that 
which is evil, and can do nothing but sin. And the reason is, 
because the fall was followed by a privation of the knowledge 
of God, and of all inclination to obedience.” 

The Canons of the Synod of Dort were adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of many Reformed Churches, and afterward by the 
Churches of Holland and France, and by the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of America, Tuirp Heap or Doctrine, Art. 2: 
“Hence all the posterity of Adam, Christ only excepted, have 
derived corruption from their original parent, not by imitation, 
as the Pelagians of old asserted, but by the propagation of a 
vicious nature, in consequence of the just judgment of God.” 
Art. 3: “Therefore all men are conceived in sin, and are by 
nature children of wrath, incapable of any saving good, prone 
to evil, dead in sin, and in bondage thereto; and, without the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, they are neither able nor 
willing to return to God, to reform the depravity of their 
nature, nor to dispose themselves to reformation.” 

The Westminster Confession and Catechism’ teach that Adam 
being “the root of all mankind,” and “the covenant of works 
being made with Adam as a public person, not for himself 
only, but for all his posterity, mankind descending from him 
by ordinary generation sinned in him, and fell with him in his 
first transgression,” and hence “the sinfulness of that estate 
into which the fall brought mankind consists in the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the cor- 
ruption of their whole nature,” together with the actual sins 
which result therefrom. And “by this original corruption 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil,” and this original as well 
1 Conf. ch. vi. ; L. Cat., Ques. 22-26. ; S. Cat., Ques. 15-18. 
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as actual sin “is a transgression of the righteous law of God, 
and contrary thereto, doth of its own nature bring guilt upon 
the sinner.” 

See also the Belgic Confession, Arts. 14 and 15; the Old 
Scotch Confession, Art. 3; the Thirty-nine Articles, Arts. 9 and 
10; the Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, Arts. 
9,10, and 11; the Confession of the Waldenses, a.D, 1655, Arts. 
9 and 10; Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 
A.D. 1848, Art. 4. 


III. Tue ELecTIoN oF GRACE. 


It is no part of the Reformed doctrine that God created men 
in order to damn them; nor that His treatment of the lost is 
to be referred to His sovereign will. He condemns men only 
as a judge “for their sins, to the praise of His glorious 
justice.” He provides and applies salvation as a sovereign, for 
whom He will, of free grace. The Reformed doctrine therefore 
involves the following points :—(1.) The election from eternity 
(2.) of individuals (3.) to salvation and the means thereof (that 
is, they are chosen in Christ), (4.) on the ground not of foreseen 
faith, but of “the counsel of His own will.” 

It is, of course, not necessary to quote Calvin to prove his 
position on this topic. Zwingle’ here agreed with him per- 
fectly. “For we also agree with the opinion of Paul, that 
election is the free determination of the Divine will with re- 
spect to the saved.” “ We agree with the opinion of Paul that 
predestination is the free determination of God without any 
respect to our good or evil deeds.” 

The Confession of Basle, prepared by (colampadius and 
Oswald Myconius, A.D. 1534, and even to-day the unrepealed 
doctrinal standard of that canton, Art. 1, sect. 3: “We con- 
fess that God before He created the world had chosen all 
those to whom He would freely give the inheritance of eternal 
blessedness.” 

The Second Helvetic Confession, cap. 10: “God hath from 
the beginning freely, and of His mere grace, without any 
respect of man, predestinated or elected the saints, whom He 
will save in Christ. . . . Therefore, though not for any merit 
of ours, yet not without means, but in Christ and for Christ, 
1 Zwingle, Works, De Providentia, cap. vi. 
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did God choose us, and they who are now engrafted into 
Christ by faith, the same also were elected.” 

The Gallic Confession, Art. 12: “ We believe that from this 
corruption and general condemnation in which all men are 
plunged, God, according to His eternal and immutable counsel, 
calleth those whom He hath chosen by His goodness and 
mercy alone in our Lord Jesus Christ, without consideration of 
their works, to display in them the richness of His mercy ; leaving 
the rest in this same corruption and condemnation to show in 
them His justice. For the ones are no better than the others, 
until God discerns (makes a difference) according to His 
immutable purpose which He determined in Christ Jesus 
before the creation of the world.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. 16: “God hath manifested Himself 
as He is, that is to say, merciful and just; merciful since He 
delivers and preserves from this perdition all whom He, in His 
eternal and unchangeable counsel, of mere goodness, hath 
elected in Christ Jesus our Lord, without any respect of our 
works : just in leaving others in the fall and perdition in which 
they have involved themselves.” 

Old Scotch Confession, written by John Knox, a.D. 1560, 
Art. 8: “ For the same eternal God and Father, who by mere 
grace elected us in Christ Jesus, His Son, before the foundation 
of the world was laid, appointed Him to be our Head, our 
Brother, and our Pastor, and great Bishop of our souls.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism was intended and adapted, as its 
original title recites, to be a “ Catechism of Christian instruc- 
tion as conducted in the Churches and Schools of the Electoral 
Palatinate.” It is consequently less systematic and precise in 
its definitions than other Church Standards. Yet its essential 
Calvinistic character has never been questioned. It has been 
recognised as such by all the Reformed Churches, and notably 
by the rigid international Synod of Dort, May 1, 1619, and by 
the Old-school General Assembly, Philadelphia, May 1870. It 
was adopted and used by authority in Scotland. Dr. Schaff 
says:' “The Calvinistic system is herein set forth with wise 
moderation, and without its sharp angular points. ... The 
doctrine of election to holiness and salvation in Christ (or the 
positive and edifying part of the dogma of predestination) is 

1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 540. 
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indeed incidentally set forth as a source of humility, gratitude, 
and comfort (Ques. 1, 31, 53, 54), but nothing is said of a 
double predestination, or of a limited atonement.” It declares 
(Ques. 54) “that Christ gathers and preserves His Church out 
of the whole human race from the beginning to the end of the 
world.” By His Providence (Ques. 27) God is said by His 
everywhere-present power to govern all things, which “come 
not by chance but by His fatherly hand.” “All creatures are 
in His hand” (Ques. 28), “so that without His will no 
creature can so much as move.” (Ques. 52), The saved are 
called Christ's “chosen ones.” (Ques. 53), The Holy Ghost 
gives to the believer his true faith, and makes him a member 
of Christ and all His benefits. This Catechism teaches firmly 
on Calvinistic grounds the perseverance of the saints. Ursinus, 
one of the authors of this Catechism, expounds Ques. 54 in his 
commentary under the caption, Quid sit praedestinatio ?—“ The 
two parts of predestination are embraced in election and re- 
probation. lection is the decree of God, by which He has 
graciously determined, out of all those lying in the mass of 
perdition, to have mercy upon some in Christ, to endow them 
with faith and repentance and eternal life. Reprobation is a 
decree of God, whereby He has determined to leave others in 
the condemnation of Adam, and to punish them justly on 
account of their sins.” Olevianus, the other author of this 
Catechism, in his Exposition of the Symbol of the Apostles, 
teaches the same doctrine. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 17: “ Predestination to Life is 
the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid) He hath constantly decreed by 
His counsel secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and 
to bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels 
made to honour. Wherefore, they which be endued with so ex- 
cellent a benefit of God be called according to God’s purpose 
by His Spirit working in due season: they through Grace 
obey the calling,” etc. Confession of the Waldenses, 1655, 
Art. 11; Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 
A.D. 1848, Art. 10. The testimonies of the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort; of the Westminster Confession; of the Consensus 
Genevensis ; of the Irish Articles; of the Lambeth Articles, and 
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of the Formula Consensus Helvetica, may be taken for granted 
on this head. 


IV. EFFECTUAL CALLING: THE RELATION OF DIVINE GRACE 
TO THE HUMAN WILL IN REGENERATION. 


If, as shown above, men are by nature morally corrupt, in- 
capable of good and inclined to evil in things pertaining to 
God, it follows that they cannot take the initiative in return- 
ing to God ; that they cannot co-operate with grace until after 
by grace their minds are enlightened and their wills renewed ; 
that is, until they are regenerated. And if God’s election of 
individuals to eternal life, and to the means thereof, is founded 
only on the counsel of His own will, it must be His effectual 
grace, and not man’s will, that, in the first instance, determines 
the difference between those who accept and those who reject 
the gospel. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 1. ch. 3, and Bk. m. ch. 24: “It is 
certainly easy to prove that the commencement of good is only 
with God, and that none but the elect have a will inclined to 
good. But the cause of election must be sought out of man; 
and hence it follows that a right will is derived, not from the 
man himself, but from the same good pleasure by which we 
were chosen before the foundation of the world... . In our 
conversion there is the creation of a new spirit and a new heart. 
It always follows, that nothing good can proceed from our will 
until it be formed again, and that after it is formed again, in 
so far as it is good, it is of God, and not of us.” 10: “The 
Apostle’s doctrine is not that the grace of a good will is offered 
to us if we will accept, but that God Himself is pleased so to 
work in us as to guide, turn, and govern our heart by His 
Spirit, and reign in it as His own possession. . . . Men are, 
indeed, to be taught that the favour of God is offered, without 
exception, to all who ask it; but since those only begin to ask 
whom heavenly grace inspires, even this minute portion of 
praise must not be withheld from him.” 

First Helvetic Confession, ch. 9: “ Whence we attribute free 
will to man in such sense, that when knowing and willing we 
endeavour to perform either good or evil things, we are able, 
indeed, of our own spontaneity to perform evil things, but we 
are unable to perform good things, unless we are illuminated 
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by the grace of Christ, and impelled by His Spirit. For it is 
God that worketh in us to will and to do of His own good 
pleasure. And salvation is of God, and perdition of ourselves.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, ch. 9, sect. 7: “Lastly, it is to be 
considered whether the regenerated are possessed of free will, 
and how far in regeneration the intellect is illumined by the 
Holy Spirit so that it comprehends the mysteries of the will of 
God. And the will itself is not only changed by the Spirit, 
but also endued with powers, so that it can will and perform 
good spontaneously.” 8: “ Afterwards, two things are to be 
observed : first, that when regenerated alike in good choices 
and in good actions, men not only act passively but actively. 
For they are acted upon by God in order that they themselves 
may do what they do...” 9: “Secondly, in the regenerated 
infirmity remains.” 

Gallic Confession, Art. 21: “We believe that we are en- 
lightened in faith by the secret power of the Holy Spirit— 
that it is a gratuitous and special gift which God grants to 
whom He wills, so that the elect have no cause to glory, but 
are bound to be doubly thankful that they have been preferred 
to others.” Art. 22: “We believe that by this faith we are 
regenerated in newness of life, being by nature subject to sin.” 

See also Belgic Confession, Art. 24, and the Old Scotch Con- 
fession, Art. 13. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 10: “The condition of man 
after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and pre- 
pare himself, by his own natural strength and good works, to 
faith, and calling upon God. Wherefore we have no power to 
do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us, when we have that good will.” 

Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 8 : “ But are we so far depraved 
that we are wholly unapt to any good, and prone to all evil ?— 
Yes; unless we are born again by the Spirit of God.” Ursinus 
in his Commentary says, in his comments on this question : 
“The second grade of free will is that which belongs to man as 
fallen, born of corrupt parents, and not as yet regenerated. In 
this state the will acts indeed freely, but is inclined to nothing 
but evil, and is able to do nothing but sin.” “The third grade 
of free will is that which belongs to the regenerated man in 
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this life, but not as yet perfected and glorified. In this state 
the will uses its liberty, not only in choosing good, but also 
partly in good action and partly in evil action. In good 
action, because by the singular grace of the Holy Spirit human 
nature is renewed by the Word of God, a new light and know- 
ledge of God illuminates the mind, in the heart new affections, 
in the will new inclinations, and the will is effectually moved 
by the Holy Spirit to act in conformity with this knowledge 
and these inclinations.” 

Canons of the Synod of Dort, 3d and 4th Head of Doctrine, 
Arts. 11 and 12. 

The Westminster Confession, chap. 10, sect. 1: “ All those 
whom God hath predestinated to life, and those only, He is 
pleased, in His appointed and accepted time, effectually to call, 
by his Word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in 
which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; 
enlightening their minds; ... taking away their heart of 
stone, and giving unto them a heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by His almighty power determining them to that 
which is good, and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ ; 
yet so that they come most freely, being made willing by His 
grace.” Sect. 2: “This effectual call is of God’s free and 
special grace alone, not from anything at all foreseen in man ; 
who is altogether passive therein, until, being quickened and 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer 
this call, and to embrace the grace offered and conveyed 
therein.” 

Confession of Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
Arts. 1l and 22. Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of 
Geneva, Art. 12. Confession of the Waldenses, 1655, Arts. 9, 
17, 18. 


V. THE REGENERATE ARE NOT PERFECT IN THIS LIFE. 


There are still remaining in the regenerated man some 
elements of his original corruption, which, although resisted 
and mortified, are of the true nature of sin. Absolute spiritual 
perfection is not reached by the believer in this life. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 3, ch. 14, sect. 9: “Let the holy 
servant of God select from the whole course of his life the 
action which he deems most excellent, and let him ponder it 
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in all its parts, he will doubtless find in it something of the 
flesh, since our alacrity in well-doing is never what it ought to 
be, but our course is always retarded by weakness.” 10: 
“For since perfection is altogether unattainable by us so long 
as we are clothed with flesh, and the law denounces death and 
judgment against all who have not yielded a perfect righteous- 
ness, there will always be ground to accuse and convict us 
unless the mercy of God interpose, and ever and anon absolve 
us by the constant remission of sin.” 11: “ We must strongly 
insist on these two things: that no believer ever performed 
one work, which, if tested by thé strict judgment of God, could 
escape condemnation ; and moreover, that were this granted to 
be possible (though it is not), yet the act being polluted by the 
sins of which it is certain that the author of it is guilty, it is 
deprived of its merit.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, cap. 9, sect. 9: “Secondly, infirmity 
remains in the regenerate. Since even sin (peccatum) dwells 
in us to the end of our life, and the flesh struggles against the 
spirit, the regenerated by no means thoroughly perform that 
which they have commenced.” Cap. 16, sect. 9: “ There are 
moreover many things offensive to God, and many more imper- 
fect found in the works of the saints.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 62: “ Whereas even our 
best works in this life are all imperfect and defiled with sin.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 9: “And this infection of 
nature doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated ; whereby 
the lust of the flesh, called in the Greek, dpovnwa capxos (which 
some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affec- 
tion, some the desire, of the flesh), is not subject to the law of 
God. And although there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized, yet the Apostle doth confess, that 
concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. 24: “For we can do no work but 
what is polluted by our flesh, and also punishable.” 

Old Scotch Confession, Art. 15: “Yea, if we say we have no 
sin, even after we are regenerate, we deceive ourselves, and the 
verity of God is not in us.” “ But this we affirm, that no man 
on earth (Christ excepted) has given, gives, or shall give in 
work that obedience to the law, which the law requires.” 
Westminster Confession, ch. 16, sect. 4: “They who in their 
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obedience attain the greatest height which is possible in this 
life, are so far from being able to supererogate and to do more 
than God requires, as that they fall short of much which in 
duty they are bound to do.” Sect. 5: “. . . and as they 
(good works) are wrought by us, they are defiled and mixed 
with so much weakness and imperfection that they cannot 
endure the severity of God’s judgment.” 

The Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 31. 


VI. THE ATONING WORK OF CHRIST; ESPECIALLY His Deatu 
AS AN EXPIATORY SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 


A. Irs Nature. The governmental and moral influence 
views as to the atoning work of Christ are never denied, but are 
always presumed and included (whether latently or explicitly) 
in the doctrine of the Reformed Confessions. Nor is the meri- 
torious God-satisfying quality of His work ever referred to His 
physical sufferings, to the exclusion of His character, His moral 
attitude, or of His spiritual affections and exercises. At the 
same time the doctrine of all the Reformed Confessions is that 
Christ vicariously suffered in the stead of the sinner the penalty 
of the law, and so expiated the guilt of sin, and satisfied the 
justice of God. 

Zwingle:* “But He died that we might live ; He was bound 
to the cross that we might be set free. He bore our sins in His 
own body, and took upon Himself all our infirmities, that we 
might be healed by His suffering. He is the price that was 
given for our redemption ; through Him our unrighteousness is 
blotted out before God. In Him the justice of God is satisfied, 
and in Him life is given to believers.” 

Calvin’s Institutes, Bk. 2, ch. 16, sect. 2: “ Then Christ inter- 
posed, took the punishment upon Himself, and bore what by 
the just judgment of God was impending upon sinners; with 
His own atoning blood expiated the sins which rendered them 
hateful to God, by this expiation satisfied and duly propitiated 
God the Father, and by this intercession appeased His anger, 
on this basis founded peace between God and men.” Sect. 4: 
“Our being reconciled by the death of Christ must not be 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order that the Father 
1 Brevis Commemoratio Mortis Christi, Works, vol. vi. tom. 2, p. 2. 
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then hating, might begin to love us, but that we were recon- 
ciled to Him already loving, though at enmity with us because 
of sin.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 4: “ He died for our sins; and that 
so, by the one oblation of Himself, He did satisfy our Heavenly 
Father for us, and reconcile us to Him.” 

First Helvetic, Art. 11: “Who, as He alone is mediator, 
intercessor, at once victim and high priest, and our Lord and 
King, so Him alone we acknowledge, and with all our heart, 
to be our only reconciliation, redemption, sanctification, expia- 
tion, wisdom, protection, and deliverance.” 

Second Helvetic, ch. 11, sect. 15: “Furthermore, by His 
passion or death, and by all those things which He did and 
suffered for our sakes from the time of His coming in the 
flesh, our Lord reconciled His Heavenly Father unto all the 
faithful, expiated sin, spoiled death, destroyed condemnation 
and hell, and by His resurrection from the dead brought back 
and restored life and immortality.” 

Heidelberg Catechism (Ques. 36): “ What benefit dost thou 
receive from the holy conception and birth of Christ ?—That He 
is our Mediator, and with His innocence and perfect holiness 
covers, in the sight of God, my sin wherein I was conceived. 
(Quees. 37): What dost thou understand by the word ‘ suffered’ ? 
—That all the time He lived on earth, but especially at the end 
of His life, He bore, in body and soul, the wrath of God against 
the sin of the whole human race, in order that by His passion, 
as the only atoning sacrifice, He might redeem our body and 
soul from everlasting damnation, and obtain for us the grace 
of God, righteousness, and eternal life.” 

Gallic Confession, Art. 17; Belgic Confession, Art. 21; Old 
Scotch Confession, Art. 9; Canons of Synod of Dort, Second Head 
of Doctrine ; Thirty-nine Articles, Arts. 2 and 11; Confession 
of Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Arts. 16-19 ; Confession of the 
Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 1848, Arts. 6, 8, 9, and 12; 
Confession of the Waldenses, 1655, Arts. 14-16; Westminster 
Confession, ch. viii. sect. 5: “The Lord Jesus, by His perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of Himself, which He through the 
eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the 
justice of His Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, 
but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven for all 
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those whom the Father hath given unto Him.” (See ch. xi. 
sect. 3.) 

B. AS TO ITS DESIGN, OR INTENDED APPLICATION. The 
Arminian view is that Christ died equally and indifferently in 
behalf of all men, in order to render their sins forgivable and 
to secure meritoriously for each man sufficient grace, which is 
rendered in each case efficient or otherwise by the use or abuse 
with which it is treated by the subject. All Calvinists have 
likewise held that Christ died with the intention of making by 
His expiation (a.) all men the recipients of various benefits, 
temporal, moral, and otherwise, and (b.) the salvation of every 
man objectively possible, i.e. of removing out of the way of 
his reconciliation all purely legal disabilities. His work is 
sufficient, suited to, and in good faith offered to all men, elect 
and non-elect indifferently. This is the ground taken by the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, and the Westminster Confession. 
“This” (that any perish) “is not owing to any defect or 
insufficiency in the sacrifice offered by Christ upon the cross, 
but is wholly to be imputed to themselves.”* Dr. Schaff 
says :*° “After such admissions the difference between the two 
theories ” (definite and general atonement) “ is of little practical 
account.” But these are not “admissions,” they have never 
been denied by representative authority, and they have been 
often asserted, as above, by the international Synod of Dort, 
etc. Moreover, the essential point remains, that with respect to 
the elect Christ died, not merely to make their salvation possible, 
but actually to effect it, and to secure for them the work of the 
Holy Ghost in its effectual application. This point was 
affirmed by the Augustinian Schoolmen, who habitually used 
the formula that Christ died “sufficiently for all, but efficiently 
for the elect alone.” This language is adopted as representing 
his own view by Calvin in his Commentaries, as on 1 John 
ii. 2. The same was done by Archbishop Ussher in Nos. 22 
and 23 of his letters, published by his chaplain, Richard Parr. 
The early Reformed Confessions for the most part emphasised 
the general phase of the atonement, while none of them deny, 
while several imply the other side of the truth, or the belief 


1 Canons of the Synod of Dort, Second Head of Doctrine, sects. 5 and 6. 

2See Professor Mitchell’s Minutes of Westminster Assembly, and The 
Westminster Assembly. 

3 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 521. 
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that Christ impetrates by His sacrifice, not merely the 
objective conditions of salvation, but the actual application of 
His merits to His people, and all the means and conditions of 
that application. (See Belgic Confession, Art. 16, and Gallic 
Confession, Art. 12.) 

But as the Federal Theology more and more gained currency 
in the Reformed Churches, the special bearing of Christ’s death 
upon the elect necessarily was thrown more conspicuously into 
the foreground. For if He died in pursuance of the terms of 
an eternal covenant with the Father, He must needs have died 
in some special sense for the elect, who were given to Him by 
the Father by the terms of that covenant. Thus Olevianus, 
one of the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism, and the first 
Protestant suggester of the “ Federal Theology,” in his Ez- 
position of the Symbol of the Apostle, etc., translated by John 
Fielde, London, 1581, speaks as follows : “ This covenant Christ, 
the King and Priest of His Church, hath ratified for ever by 
His merit. . . . Seeing that Christ by His priesthood, that is, 
by His intercession and sacrifice, laying an everlasting founda- 
tion unto His kingdom, hath satisfied the righteousness of God, 
and so delivered us from sin and the curse of the law, and 
from the kingdom and power of the devil, and obtained the 
Spirit of sanctification through which He may reign ‘in us.” 
John Ball, also the main promoter of this theology in England, 
in his Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, London, 1645, 
Pt. 2, ch. 2, says: “Christ, the Mediator of the Covenant of 
grace, died for them only that be comprehended in the Coven- 
ant of grace.” And Francis Roberts, in his Mystery and 
Marrow of the Bible, a complete theological treatise on the 
basis of the Covenant, London, 1657, says, Bk. 2, ch. 2, sect. 2: 
“The parties to this covenant of Faith are two, viz. God on 
the one hand, Christ the last Adam, and in Him all His seed 
on the other hand.” Sect. 3: “Matters covenanted and pro- 
mised to Christ on the part of God the Father. I. God the 
Father, on His part, covenanteth to Jesus Christ the last Adam, 
in order to the recovery of His seed, all things necessary 
thereto; . . . promiseth complete success to Christ in His 
mediatorial office for recovery of His seed.” “II. Jesus Christ 
the last Adam, restipulateth and repromiseth on His part to 
God the Father, cheerfully and faithfully to accept, undertake, 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXXIX. 2N 
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and discharge the Mediatorial office imposed upon Him by His 
Father in order to the recovery of His seed, the elect.” The 
same is taught in Ussher’s Body of Divinity (pp. 168-176), 
compiled by him in his youth largely from early English 
Calvinistic sources, notably from Thomas Cartwright, “the 
father of English Presbyterianism.” This book was circulated 
in the Westminster Assembly, and evidently had a great 
influence upon the result of its labours. The same doctrine 
precisely is taught in Witsius’s Economy of the Covenants, 
Bk. 2, ch. 3, sects. 28-34, and ch. 9, sects. 2-6. Mr. Calamy, 
who in the Westminster Assembly argued for the broader view 
of the design of Christ’s atoning work, as far as that view was 
represented in that Assembly at all, said:’ “I am far from 
universal redemption in the Arminian sense; but that I hold 
is in the sense of our divines in the Synod of Dort, that Christ 
did pay a price for all—absolute for the elect, conditional 
intention for the reprobate in case they do believe—that all 
men should be salvabiles non obstante lapsu Adami.” 

The Westminster Confession, ch. 3, sect. 6, ch. 8, sect. 5: 
“The Lord Jesus by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Him- 
self, . . . purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting 
inheritance in the kingdom for all those whom the Father 
had given unto Him.” Sect. 7: “To all those for whom Christ 
hath purchased redemption, He doth certainly apply and com- 
municate the same.”—L, Cat., Ques. 59. Canons of Synod of 
Dort, Second Head of Doctrine, sect. 8: “It was the will of God, 
that Christ by the blood of His cross . . . should redeem out 
of every tribe . . . all those, and those only, who were from 
eternity chosen to salvation;” “that He should confer ,upon 
them faith, which together with all the other saving gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, He purchased for them by His death.” 

Confession of the Calvinistie Methodists of Wales, Arts. 18 and 
19, and Appendix v. 

It hence followed that while some of the early Confessions 
emphasised the general reference of the atonement, the Canons 
of the Synod of Dort, the Lambeth Articles, the Irish Articles, the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, and the Formula Consen- 
sus Helvetica, emphasised perhaps too exclusively its special 


1 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, edited 
by Rev. Alex. F. Mitchell, D.D., 1874, p. 152. 
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reference to the elect, although admitting the other side. The 
“ Consensus of the Reformed Confessions,” therefore, can be 
found in neither extreme, but in such positions as that main- 
tained by Archbishop Ussher in his “ Judgment on the Intent 
and Extent of Christ's Satisfaction on the Cross,” and in his 
“ Answer to some Objections,” etc., Works, vol. xii. pp. 555, 571. 
“For that Christ so died for all men, that He impetrated re- 
conciliation and remission of sins for each man, I hold to be 
untrue, being well assured that our Saviour hath obtained at 
the hands of His Father reconciliation and forgiveness of sins, 
not for the reprobate, but for the elect only, and not for them 
neither, before they be truly regenerated and implanted into 
Himself.” The points in this often misrepresented question in 
which the Reformed Confessions as a class “ consent,” cannot be 
better set forth than in the words of the Confession of the Evan- 
gelical Free Church of Geneva, indorsed by Dr. Schaff as 
“ Calvinism moderated and simplified,”? Art. 11: “ We believe 
that God, who so loved the world that He gave His only Son, 
now orders every man, in every place, to be converted; that 
every one is responsible for his sins and his unbelief; that 
Jesus repels none who go to Him; and that every sinner who 
sincerely appeals to Him will be saved.” Art. 12: “ We believe 
that the Holy Ghost applies to His chosen ones, by means of 
the Word, the salvation which the Father hath destined for 
them, and which the Son has bought, so that uniting them to 
Jesus by faith, He dwells in them,” etc. To precisely the same 
effect is the Confession of the Waldenses, a.D. 1655, Arts. 11, 
12, 14. 


VII._—TuE SECOND ADVENT OF OUR LoRD. 


The Millenarians, of all kinds, have always held that the 
Second Advent of Christ will be accompanied by the resurrec- 
tion of the saints, will precede a thousand years of His personal 
reign on earth, and be followed by the resurrection of the 
wicked and the general judgment and the end of the world. 
The Reformed Churches, on the contrary, have uniformly held 
that the Second Advent will be accompanied by the resurrec- 
tion of the saints and wicked together, and immediately fol- 
lowed by the general judgment and the end of the world. 

1 Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 781. 
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Calvin’s Instjtutes, Bk. 2, ch. 16, sect. 17: “Faith is most 
properly invited to meditate on the visible presence which He 
will exhibit on the last day. For He will descend from heaven 
in a visible form, in like manner as He was seen to ascend, and 
appear to all with the ineffable majesty of His kingdom, etc. 
. . . Hence we are told to wait for the Redeemer against that 
day on which He will separate the sheep from the goats, and 
the elect from the reprobate, and not one individual either of 
the living or the dead shall escape His judgment.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 9, “Of the Last Day.” 

First Helvetie Confession, Art. 11: “ And we look for Him 
to come in the end of the world, a true and upright Judge, and 
to give sentence on all flesh (being first raised up to that judg- 
ment), and to advance the godly above the sky, and to con- 
demn the wicked, both in soul and body, to eternal destruction.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, ch. xi. Sects. 13 and 14: “Now 
Christ shall return to redeem His own, and to abolish Anti- 
christ by His coming, and to judge the quick and the dead 
(Acts xvii. 31). For the dead shall arise, and those which are 
found alive in that day (which is unknown to all creatures) 
shall be changed in the twinkling of an eye. And all the 
faithful shall be taken up to meet Christ in the air, but unbe- 
lievers and ungodly shall descend with the devils into hell.” 
. . . “Moreover, we condemn the Jewish dreams, that before 
the day of judgment there shall be a golden world in the earth, 
and that the godly shall possess the kingdoms of the world, and 
their wicked enemies be trodden under foot, for evangelical 
truth (Matt. xxiv. and xxv., and 2 Thess. ii., and 2 Tim. iii. and 
iv.) is found to teach far otherwise.” 

The Belgic Confession, Art. 37: “Finally we believe, according 
to the Word of God, when the time appointed for the Lord 
(which is unknown to all creatures) is come, and the number 
of the elect complete, that our Lord Jesus shall come from 
heaven, corporally and visibly as He ascended, with great glory 
and majesty, to declare Himself Judge of the quick and the 
dead, burning the old world with fire and flame to cleanse it. 
And then shall all men personally appear before this great 
Judge, both men, women, and children that have been from 
the beginning of the world to the end thereof, . . . for all the 
dead shall be raised out of the earth,” etc. 
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Ursinus in his Commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, on 
Ques. 54: “The final judgment is, therefore, that judgment 
which will take place at the end of the world, when Christ, the 
Judge, will descend in a visible manner in a cloud, in the glory 
and majesty of His Father and the holy angels, when all men 
who have lived from the beginning of the world will be raised, 
while those who will then be living shall be suddenly changed, 
and when all will stand before the judgment-seat of Christ,” etc. 
Westminster Confession, chaps. 32, 33. L. Cat., Ques. 87-89. 
Confession of Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Arts. 41-43. 


VIII. Tue RESURRECTION FROM THE DEapD. 


The Reformed Confessions go into no subtle questions as to 
the ultimate difference between matter and spirit, or as to the 
essential ground of identity either of the soul or of the body. 
But they all with one voice teach that the very same body 
which the spirit inhabits through life on earth, and which it 
lays aside in death, and which lies and decays in the grave, 
modified as to properties, but not changed as to real identity, 
shall be raised by the power of God, made like Christ’s glori- 
fied body, and personally united to the same soul for ever. 

Calvin’s Institutes, Bk. 3, chap. 25, sect. 8: “ First we must 
hold, as has already been observed, that the body in which we 
shall rise will be the same as at present in respect of substance, 
but that the quality will be different. ... The corruptible 
body, therefore, in order that we may be raised, will not perish, 
or vanish away, but, divested of corruption, will be clothed with 
incorruption. . . . The volatile spirits with whom I now dis- 
pute adduce the fiction of their own brain, that in the resurrec- 
tion there will be a creation of new bodies. Their only reason 
for thinking so is that it seems to them incredible that a dead 
body, long wasted by corruption, shall return to its former 
state.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 9: “Wherein our flesh shall rise 
again.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, chap. xi. sect. 14: “ We, therefore, 
condemn all those who deny the true resurrection of the flesh, 
or who do think amiss of the glorified bodies.” 

Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 57: “ What comfort does the 
resurrection of the body afford thee?—That not only my soul 
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after this life, shall be immediately taken up to Christ its 
Head, but also that this my body, raised by the power of 
Christ, shall again be united with my soul and made like unto 
the glorious body of Christ.” Ursinus, in his Commentary on 
this question, says: “The bodies with which we shall rise in 
the resurrection will not only be human bodies, but also the 
very same in substance and numerically which we now have, 
and not other and different bodies created by Christ. The 
Apostle means by ‘spiritual body’ not that which is changed 
into spirit, or which is in all its properties equal to the spirit, 
but that which is ruled by the Spirit of God, which is anointed 
and free from all misery, adorned with heavenly splendour, 
glory, activity, and holiness.” 

Belgie Confession, Art. 37: “For all the dead shall be raised 
out of the earth, and their souls joined and united with their 
proper bodies in which they formerly lived.” 

Westminster Confession and Catechism: “And all the dead 
shall be raised up with the selfsame bodies, and none other, 
although with different qualities, which shall be united again 
to their souls for ever.” L. Cat., Ques. 87: “The selfsame 
bodies of the dead which were laid in the grave, being then 
united to their souls for ever, shall be raised up by the power 
of Christ.” S. Cat., Ques. 27: “ .. . and their bodies, being 
still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrec- 
tion.” 

Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 42. 

Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 1848, 
Art. 13: “We expect from heaven our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who will change our body of humiliation and make it conform 
to His own body of glory, and we believe that, in that day, 
the dead who are in Christ, coming from their tombs at His 
voice,” ete. 


IX.—TuHE ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


The doctrine of the whole Reformed Church as to future 
punishment has been identical with that of the Roman and 
Lutheran Churches. It excludes alike the theories of the soul’s 
unconsciousness during the intermediate state; of a second 
probation ; of restoration ; and of annihilation or of conditional 
immortality. This is a notorious fact, although the absence of 
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dispute on this subject between the Churches has led to the 
comparative silence of some of the Reformed Confessions. 

Calvin’s Institutes, Bk. 3, ch. 25, sect. 6: “Did not the soul 
survive the body, how could it be present with the Lord on 
being separated from the body? (2 Cor. v. 1-6.) ... And did 
not the soul, when unclothed from the body, retain its essence, 
and be capable of beatific glory, our Saviour would not have 
said to the thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’” 
Sect. 5: “How stupid and frivolous their fear, that too much 
severity will be ascribed to God if the reprobate are doomed to 
eternal punishment, even the blind may see. . . . ‘ But their 
sins are temporary.’ I admit it; but then the majesty of God, 
and also the justice which they have violated by their sins, are 
eternal. Justly, therefore, the memory of their iniquity does 
not perish. ‘But in this way the punishment will exceed the 
measure of their fault.’ It is intolerable blasphemy to have 
the majesty of God in so little estimation, as not to regard the 
contempt of it as of greater consequence than the destruction 
of a single soul.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 9: “... and eternal fire, if he 
hath committed good or evil, without faith and love.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, ch. 11, sect. 13: “But the un- 
believer and the ungodly shall descend with the devils into 
hell, there to burn for ever, and never to be delivered out of 
torments.” Sect. 14: “We also condemn those who have 
thought that both the devils and all the wicked shall at length 
be saved, and have an end to their torments.” 

Ursinus, Commentary on Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 52, 
says: “But the ungodly will be cast away with devils and 
sentenced to everlasting punishment.” “They shall also 
suffer punishments and torments in their bodies which now 
lie in the grave.” 

Belgie Confession, Art. 37: “They” (the redeemed) “shall 
see the terrible vengeance which God shall execute on the 
wicked who most cruelly persecuted, oppressed, and tormented 
them in this world; and who shall be convicted by the testi- 
mony of their own consciences, and, being immortal, shall be 
tormented in that everlasting fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 

Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechism, ch. 33, sect. 2, 
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S. Cat., Ques. 29: “The punishments of sin in the world to 
come are, everlasting separation from the comfortable presence 
of God, and most grievous torments, in soul and body, without 
intermission in hell-fire for ever.” 

Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 44. 

Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 1848, 
Art. 14: “.. . that the unjust shall go to everlasting punish- 
ment, while the just will rejoice in life everlasting.” 

This review, cursory as it has been, fully justifies the emphasis 
we put upon the three following questions :—What respect 
would a statement of the “ Consensus of the Confessions of the 
Reformed Churches,” either deserve or secure, which should 
ignore or disguise the state of facts now disclosed? What pos- 
sible comfort could a genuine statement of that consensus give to 
the parties restless for a larger liberty, and therefore dissatisfied 
with the text of the Westminster Standards, which alike in 
matter and form will prove as unapproachable in the future as 
unparalleled in the past? With what consistency can any 
denomination of Presbyterians, who have rejected from their 
creed the doctrine of the unconditional election of God’s people 
to salvation and to the means thereof, be recognised as coming 
within the constitutional conditions of this Alliance, which 
requires that its constituent Churches should profess “ Creeds 
in harmony with the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions ”? 

A. A. HODGE. 





Art. VI.—Professor Robertson Smith’s Lectures on the 
Prophets of Israel.’ 


IT\HIS work? covers the mission of Elijah, Elisha, the Books of 

Amos and Hosea, and parts of Micah and Isaiah. It has 
many of the characteristics that marked the preceding publi- 
cations of Professor W. Robertson Smith. If it had been the 
first of the series it might have attracted as much attention as 
they did; but his views have now lost much of their novelty, 
and cease to startle. There is, moreover, no such attractive- 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
* The Prophets of Israel, and their Place in History to the Close of the 
Eighth Century B.c. Eight Lectures by W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. 
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ness in the style or vigour of treatment as to be an independent 
source of interest. It is one of those works which beguile the 
reader, and lead him to think that he is getting hold of some 
valuable truth or profound analysis, which, however, soon 
passes out of sight and gives place to something else, leaving 
him at the end quite at a loss as to the definite ground passed 
over, and the exact nature and value of the results reached. 

The writer does not seem to grasp the whole subject and 
hold it before his vision at once. He approaches it from dif- 
ferent points of view, and fails to give the reader the key to 
his positions, or to take him understandingly to the changed 
point of outlook. The words are used carefully and accurately ; 
the sentences are generally clear ; the paragraphs individually 
give out, some of them a definite meaning, some an equivocal 
one. But the chapter as a whole is quite dubious ; there is 
no clear perspective in the treatment ; the various parts of the 
picture are introduced without respect to their relative dis- 
tances from the spectator, like the different parts of a landscape 
in a Chinese painting. If the writer sees things clearly, he 
does not enable the reader to do it; he suggests the thought 
that there is something kept back ; he leads us around a fine 
elucidation of history and prophecy in the age of the prophets, 
but does not take us into it, showing us only glimpses of it here 
and there. 

The naturalistic view of the Old Testament religion which 
clearly enough runs through the book is not brought out in 
bold relief, but lurks in plausible statements, in subdued 
colours and tints, well calculated to deceive the reader and 
lead him to an unconscious acceptance of positions at length 
which, if stated clearly and in logical form, with their real 
premises, would be instantly discredited. It is a work which 
persons of an enthusiastic turn, fond of novelty, adventurous in 
speculation, and not grounded in their faith or much troubled 
with discrimination, are quite likely to be carried away with. 
It may, therefore, be well worthy of careful critical considera- 
tion in the interest of truth and the knowledge of Scripture. 
But from what has been said it is evident that it is not an 
easy task to reduce it to its logical substance. It is difficult 
to overtake the evasions or equivocal meanings, and put the 
right estimate on them. The book must be read and re-read ; 
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for, while the impression and spirit are definite, the grounds on 
which they rest are not always tangible in chapter or paragraph. 

An obvious criticism turns on the inconsistencies of state- 
ment. This may be a natural fault in a writer who treats his 
theme so much from interest in the parts, rather than from a 
comprehensive insight into the whole ; but it is a serious fault. 
At one time he represents the Northern tribes as faithful to 
their religious observances, living up to the light that had 
been given them. Thus he says: “The prophets themselves, 
amidst all their complaints against the people’s backsliding, 
bear witness that their countrymen were assiduous in their 
religious service, and neglected nothing which they deemed 
necessary to make sure of Jehovah’s help in every need. The 
Israelites, in fact, had not reached the stage at which men 
begin to be indifferent about religion; and if Jehovah had 
been such a god as Baal or Chemosh, content with such worship 
as they exacted from their worshippers, there would have been 
no ground to complain of their fidelity to his name or their zeal 
for his cause” (pp. 65, 66). At another time he represents 
them as having fallen below the standard God had expressly 
given them, and having thus incurred the denunciation of the 
prophets. He says: “Prophecy had sunk to a mere trade. 
Hosea brackets prophet and priest in a common denunciation. 
In the fall of the priesthood the prophet shall fall with him” 
(p. 105). And again: “The guilt of Israel is its declension, 
not from the common standard of other nations, and not from 
a new standard now heard for the first time, but from a standard 
already set before them by the unique Jehovah, who had made 
this nation his own” (p. 108). At one time he goes through 
quite an argument to prove that in the early ages of the 
prophets the Northern tribes were as faithful to Jehovah, and 
as devout as the two Southern tribes (pp. 199-205). He says: 
“ Tt is common to imagine that the religious condition of Judah 
was very much superior to the North ; but there is absolutely 
no evidence to support this opinion.” Yet over-against this 
statement he says, four pages later: “On the other hand, the 
growing corruption of Ephraim [by which he means the ten 
tribes] in religion and social order was full of peril to Judah.” 
In another place he gives this picture of the low religious con- 
dition of the North: “The priesthood were naturally asso- 
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ciated in feelings and interests with the corrupt, tyrannical 
aristocracy, and were as notorious as the lords temporal for the 
neglect of law and justice. The strangest scenes of lawless- 
ness were seen in the sanctuaries—revels, where fines paid to 
the priestly judges were spent in wine-drinking, ministers of 
the altars stretched for these carousals on garments taken in 
pledge in defiance of sacred law. Hosea accuses the priests 
of Shechem of highway robbery and murder. The sanctuary of 
Gilgal was polluted with blood, and the prophet explains the 
general dissolution of moral order, the reign of lawlessness in 
all parts of the land, by the fact that the priests, whose busi- 
ness it was to maintain the knowledge of Jehovah and his 
laws, had forgotten this holy trust” (p. 101). So much for 
the author's confutation of his own statement that the national 
religion of Judah was not more advanced than that of Ephraim. 
Then we have, further, the explicit testimony of Hosea: 
“Ephraim compasseth me about with lies, and the house of 
Israel with deceit; but Judah yet ruleth with God, and is 
faithful with the saints” (Hosea xi. 12). 

But there is a more serious defect than inconsistency that 
must be noted. Professor Smith seems to have the faculty 
not only of colouring but of spinning the threads that go into 
the web of history. He is always ready to tell us what the 
facts must have been, and to reconstruct the supposed historical 
fragments that have come down to us, putting aside such 
impertinent statements in the old records as stand in the way 
of the theory, and supplying the lacune which the scriptural 
writers left with the desired data. Thus the theory requires 
that the idea of God—his absolute and solitary divinity and 
spirituality—should come gradually into the world. He pro- 
vides for it, and removes all opposing evidence. He says: 
“The very name of Jehovah became known as a name of 
power only through Moses and the deliverance” (p. 33). 
Again, all that lay in the personal difference between Jehovah 
and the gods of the nations “came out bit by bit in the course 
of a history which was ruled by Jehovah’s providence and 
shaped by Jehovah’s law” (p. 53). Yet the very first verse of 
the Bible, which, as he does not call in question, was indorsed 
and put in writing by Moses, points to the underived and 
absolute existence of God: “ In the beginning God created the 
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heaven and the earth.” The idea of self-existence contained 
in the name Jehovah, and of the divine spirituality indicated 
in the second commandment, he summarily disposes of, as a 
charmer with a wave of his wand dismisses spectres that have 
intruded on the scene. “As for the common notion, that the 
name Jehovah expresses the idea of absolute and unconditional 
existence, that is a mere fiction of the Alexandrian philosophy, 
absolutely inconsistent with the whole language of the Old 
Testament, and refuted even by the one phrase, ‘the Jehovah 
of the armies of Israel.’” As if God could not be the God of 
all the earth and the God of Israel in a special manner at the 
same time. “Even the principle of the second commandment,” 
he continues, “that Jehovah is not to be worshipped by im- 
ages, which is often appealed to as containing the most charac- 
teristic peculiarity of Mosaism, cannot, in the light of history, 
be viewed as having had so fundamental a place in the religion 
of early Israel” (pp. 62, 63). But does the lapse of the people 
from the high idea in practice, shown in history, prove that 
the idea did not exist as a revelation? All revealed ideas 
do not work themselves out into recorded national history. 

The theory, also, requires that the worship of God in the 
Jewish nation should begin in simplicity and go on to a more 
complicated ritual. Accordingly, the facile reconstructor of 
history goes through the ancient records and adjusts them to 
the necessities of the case by regarding all the passages that 
oppose the a priori theory as manifest interpolations by a later 
hand, the evidence of the work of a post-exilian editor. In 
this way he regards the Book of Deuteronomy as written 
in a later age, thrust forward, and incorporated in the Penta- 
teuch ; the priestly and ritualistic legislation no older than 
Chronicles as also antedated and thrown back to the time of 
Moses and ascribed to him; and the Books of the Kings as 
resolvable into strata of very different dates,—some of which, 
as the histories of Elijah and Elisha, the author thinks 
“every one can see to be ancient and distinct documents, 
while others take their colouring and their facts from a much 
later age” (p. 109). 

The theory requires that there should be no priestly legisla- 
tion—no sharp discrimination between the Aaronic priest- 
hood and the Levites, such as is recorded in Leviticus,—till 
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after the Exile, and no requirement of worship at one central 
sanctuary till the time of Josiah, in the seventh century B.c. 
Accordingly, everything in the narratives purporting to 
describe the preceding events, containing intimations of the 
existence of a priestly caste or the requirement of centralised 
worship, must be set aside as a later addition designed to 
give the weight and authority of a Mosaic origin to a ritualism 
that had sprung up centuries afterward. He speaks of modern 
historical criticism as having resulted in “the demonstration— 
for such,” he says, “I will venture to call it—that the priestly 
legislation did not exist before the Exile” (p. xi.) And he 
ascribes “the principle of the one sanctuary,” as contained in 
Deuteronomy, to the age of Josiah, “as the chief visible mark 
of the religious revolution which the teaching of the prophets 
had effected” (p. 293). Of the idea of the one sanctuary, he 
adds, in another place, “there is absolutely no trace in history 
before the Exile” (p. 435). The fact that from the time of 
Moses down through the period of Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, 
and Saul to David, the clear testimony of history shows that 
the ark was the central place of worship, and that the ritu- 
alism of the nation revolved around it, and the fact that sub- 
sequently the temple of Solomon emphasised and increased 
this tendency, and burned the idea of one sanctuary as the 
religious faith of the nation into history beyond any possi- 
bility of erasure, give him no trouble. The theory does not 
require these facts, and they are quietly overlooked by the late 
historical criticism. 

The theory of religious progress which the author adopts 
requires him to believe that God in those early days was 
occupied with the training of the nation as a whole, not with 
that of persons. He says: “The basis of the prophetic 
religion is the conception of a unique relation between 
Jehovah and Israel,—not, be it observed, individual Israelites, 
but Israel as a national unity, The whole Old Testament 
religion deals with the relations between two parties— 
Jehovah on the one hand, and the nation of Israel on the 
other” (p. 20). Consequently his eyes are holden, that he 
should not see the bearing on this theory of the numberless 
denunciations by the prophets of the personal sins of the 
people, and their repeated calls to practical righteousness, 
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nor the blazing light of the ten commandments focussing the 
moral law upon the individual conscience, and held up from 
the beginning of the nation as the central, authoritative 
standard of personal duty. The theory destroys the vision, 
and prevents the discovery of patent facts. “Obedience to 
Jehovah as King,” he says, “is not the affair of the individual 
conscience, but of the nation in its national organisation. 
The righteousness of Israel which Isaiah contemplates is such 
righteousness as is secured by a perfectly wise and firm 
application of the laws of civil justice and equity” (p. 303). 
Yet he now and then admits more than his theory demands, 
and concedes that God’s real aim included the individual 
righteousness and obedience of the people. For example, 
God “desired mercy, and not sacrifice; obedience, rather 
than the fat of lambs. While these things were wanting, his 
very love for Israel could only show itself in ever repeated 
chastisements, till the sinners were consumed out of his land, 
and his holy will established itself in the hearts of a regenerate 
people ” (p. 69). 

The theory requires that the righteousness of God as first 
made known should not be personal and spiritual, but admini- 
strative. He calls the ancient conception “forensic” (p. 388). 
He says, “ Jehovah's righteousness is nothing else than kingly 
righteousness, in the ordinary sense of the word, and its sphere 
is the sphere of his sovereignty ; that is, of the land of Israel ” 
(p. 245). To maintain this view he represents the conception 
of God’s holiness as not so much an ethical conception as a 
conception of distance and exaltation (p. 224). So all the moral 
terms descriptive of the character of God, in the earlier period 
of the Old Testament, are emptied of their ethical meaning, and 
the primitive materialistic, or a low earthly, thought put into 
them. Accordingly the earnest efforts of the prophets and 
sacred writers to exalt the character of God before the people, 
or to have them conceive of him as a morally perfect being, 
jealous of the purity of his service, and rebuking men for their 
sins, break down, because the very terms used are considered 
as having been incapable in that age of delivering any such 
high message, as also those using them are regarded as hav- 
ing been incapable of having any such high thought. The 
author overlooks the intuitional nature of man—the native, 
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moral, and spiritual divine image in him—which enables him, 
having hints only of sublime moral and spiritual truth, to 
apprehend it readily, borne on to the full knowledge by some 
inner instinct of kindred. The slow progress of the world in 
religion is not owing to the difficulty of conveying the funda- 
mental spiritual and ethical conceptions, but of having them 
put in practice. The ancient sacred writers were not beating 
the air in using terms having a materialistic origin in a meta- 
phorical way, and putting into them fundamental spiritual 
meanings, but they carried the apprehension of the people with 
them. The whole trend of the sacred history shows this. The 
very atmosphere of the Old Testament proves that the funda- 
mental conception of God’s righteousness in the background of 
the messages of the prophets, and in the religious conscious- 
ness of the people of God, was a conception of exalted personal 
righteousness, an absolute righteousness, and that this is the 
ground of the “forensic” or “ administrative” righteousness, 
and of the wailings and chidings of the prophets on account of 
the personal sins of the people. A fundamental mistake of 
Professor Smith is in regarding the picture in the Bible of the 
lapsed condition of the Jews, when they had fallen into 
idolatry, or when they blended idolatry with the worship 
of Jehovah, and were living in open sin, as indicating all they 
knew about the true God and his service, and in denying that 
any higher revelation of duty existed at that time or had been 
made known to Israel previously. 

Tn like manner, at the demand of theory, the ethical contents 
of the conception of sin are largely spirited away, and sin 
becomes rather an outward mistake than a spiritual wrong. 
It is “missing the mark”—a failure to reach the prescribed 
end, and that end is the formal acknowledgment of Jehovah as 
the king of the land, and obedience to his kingly rule. The 
deeper action of the human conscience in the experience of sin 
is ignored ; so also are the facts, the historical facts, of remorse, 
which does not require a revelation from God or any especial 
Divine training for its activity, but springs up spontaneously in 
the human heart even in Pagan lands. But the attempt to 
reduce all sense of sin exhibited in the early writings of the 
Jews, and especially in the Psalms of David, to grief on 
account of ritualistic or civil blundering, or failure to meet the 
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formal requirements of Jehovah, or anything short of a feeling 
of personal guiltiness, betrays a very superficial reading of the 
history, and of man in the history. 

The theory requires Professor Smith to maintain that the 
Levitical ritualism had not been developed in the time of the 
early prophets, because it had not been instituted at that time, 
and was an after-thought of later ages. Hence he is oblivious 
of the significance and force of the allusions to the priestly 
services in the historical books, or regards them as later fabri- 
cations. He regards the silence of the prophets about the 
necessity of maintaining the ritual forms as evidence that 
these forms had not been then authoritatively enjoined. He 
says: “ There is never the slightest indication that repentance 
and obedience require to be embodied in acts of ritual worship 
in order to find acceptance with God. There is not a line in 
all the prophecies that have come down to us which gives the 
slightest weight to priesthood or sacrifice” (p. 360). There- 
fore, he argues, they did not then exist. He loses sight of the 
fact that at that time formalism was the dry-rot of Israel, and 
needed no emphasis laid on it. What Israel then needed was 
to be awakened to more spiritual devotion. The burden of the 
prophets was to bring them back to the spiritual requirements 
of the service of Jehovah. 

The theory also demands that the mission of the prophet 
should be to speak to his own time—to dovetail a message 
from God into the wants of that particular age; further than 
that Professor Smith has no use for the prophet; and thinks 
God has none, and the world has none. The prophet was 
simply a living medium between God and his own age, not 
between God and that age and coming ages. That is, the Pro- 
fessor does not give scope to the mission of the prophet by 
conceding to him the office of prediction beyond a shrewd dis- 
cernment of the outcome of existing tendencies, and sometimes 
outlining the course of present historical principles to their 
definite future issues. On the contrary, the prophetic mission 
is regarded as simply to outline current principles of the 
Divine government, and apply them to existing conditions. It 
is the possession of these spiritual principles as certainties, he 
says, “which constituted Isaiah a true prophet. Everything 
else in his teaching is nothing else than an attempt to give 
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these principles concrete shape and tangible form in relation to 
the problems of his own day. . . . But when he embodied his 
faith and hope in concrete pictures of the future, these pictures 
were, from the necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of his- 
tory, but poetic and ideal constructions ” (p. 341). Thus with 
him all prophecy as prediction of history in remote events, or 
of anything more than the principles underlying such history, 
falls to the ground. He affirms that “the substance of the 
Messianic prophecy is ideal, not literal; the business of the 
prophet is not to anticipate history, but to signalise the prin- 
ciples of divine grace which rule the future, because they are 
eternal as Jehovah’s purpose. Their faith asks nothing more 
than this” (p. 249). Accordingly, under the arresting gaze of 
the Professor, all the prophetic intimations of the Messianic 
times contract themselves to descriptions, “ poetic and ideal,” of 
events near the time when they were written. The wings of the 
prophet are clipped. The words are “ poetic and ideal” enough, 
but they collapse, when we see their object, to a paltry appli- 
cation. A specimen of the value of the critical acumen which 
settles at sight all exegetical difficulties in the way of this con- 
tracting and belittling view, may be seen in the way in which 
he empties of its meaning the prophecy, “His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace” (Isa. ix. 6). He refers these words to a king, and 
adds: “ The prophet does not say that the king is the Mighty 
God and the Everlasting Father, but that his name is divine 
and eternal, that is, that the divine might and everlasting 
fatherhood of Jehovah are displayed in his rule” (p. 307). 

It is sad to see what havoc is made of the prophecies by 
thus restricting the scope of the mission of the prophet to his 
own age. The interpreter is left, often to find meagre fulfil- 
ments in current history or the near future, or, failing of these, 
to charge the prophet with idealising or falling into mistakes. 
Thus, as we have seen, Professor Smith explains all the early 
Messianic prophecies in Isaiah as referring exclusively to some 
near Davidic king—he does not tells us which one,—and he 
sees the fulfilment of the prediction that the land should then 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea, that the wolf should dwell with the lamb, the leopard lie 
down with the kid, and that the sucking child should play on 
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the hole of the asp, in “ the abolition of all hurt and harm as the 
fruit of judgment and pure government” (p. 301). In another 
place he speaks of Isaiah’s apprehensions of evil as “of the 
nature of a shrewd political forecast, rather than of exceptional 
prediction, and as the future actually shaped itself his worst 
anticipations were not realised” (p. 268). Again, “the pro- 
phets speak in broad, poetically effective, images” (ibid.). The 
vindication of their divine mission, he adds, “in the precision 
of detail with which they related beforehand the course of com- 
ing events must be received as a vain imagination ” (p. 336). 

Again, the theory that the prophet has reference to his own 
times finds the last part of the Book of Isaiah, from the fortieth 
chapter to the end, in the way. There are no events in that 
period to which the glowing prophecies of the coming Messiah 
and the future Church could possibly be referred. But the 
difficulty is easily overcome by this ready readjuster of sacred 
writings. He says: “Instead of taking up his prophecies in 
the order in which they now stand, we must look for internal 
evidence to connect each oracle with one or other part of his 
career. Those sections of the book which cannot be read in 
close connection with any part of the prophet’s life and times 
must provisionally be set on one side” (p. 213). He gives the 
final verdict: “The great prophecy, chapters xl.-lxvi., which is 
separated from the rest of the book by an historical section, 
was certainly not written by Isaiah” (p. 217). He gives no 
reasons for this exclusion, except the want of connection 
between the predictions and the times ; and we are left to the 
infallibility of the historical instinct under the guidance of the 
genius of modern historical criticism for evidence that no 
mistake has been made. All these last chapters of the Book 
of Isaiah are, therefore, omitted from his survey, though he 
generously enough suggests that they, too, written some time 
after the Exile, may doubtless refer to some passing events of 
their day. Other portions are also omitted because they do not 
relate to Israel, but foreign nations, and his special purpose is 
to consider the prophets of Israel, and the prophecies in rela- 
tion to Israel. 

But, apart from the colouring and distorting influence of 
theory on Professor Smith, and the seeming disposition to re- 
construct history out of his own consciousness, there are many 
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assertions in the book calculated to mislead, if not destitute of 
proof of their truth. The following are specimens. He denies 
the authenticity of the blessing of Moses, in Deuteronomy, and 
calls it “the so-called blessing of Moses,” and says it “ does 
not itself claim this name, but, on the contrary, bears clear 
internal marks of having been written in the kingdom of 
Ephraim” (p. 49). It is misleading to say, “It does not 
itself claim this name,” when the blessing is introduced in the 
sacred narrative by the words, “This is the blessing wherewith 
Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel before his 
death ” (Deut. xxxiii. 1). He refers to the complaint of David : 
“They have driven me out this day from abiding in the in- 
heritance of the Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods” (1 Sam. 
Xxvi. 19), as proof “ how absolutely access to the sanctuary was 
conceived as the indispensable basis of all ‘religion,” and of the 
“conception that Jehovah cannot be worshipped in foreign 
lands” (p. 98). He seems to have forgotten, when he writes 
this, that he holds that the Jews at that time knew nothing 
about the necessity of one place of worship. But, apart from 
this, what David said only shows the popular estimate that the 
worship of Jehovah was best observed by the use of the pre- 
scribed ritual, and that David felt it could not be conducted by 
him abroad in the customary way. 

He affirms that Elijah and Elisha “are indifferent even 
to the worship of the golden calves” (p. 109); and he does 
this because there are no recorded utterances of theirs against 
it. As if the modern critical faculty discerns that the ancient 
prophets approved all the evil about them concerning which, 
in the fragmentary history, there is no record of their dis- 
approval. 

He asserts that in the time of Amos and Hosea “the 
feasts of Baalim were Jehovah’s feasts” (p. 176). As if the 
fact that Baal’s rites had in some instances usurped the place 
of those of Jehovah, on account of the lapse of the people into 
idolatry, proves that the people thought they were still prac- 
tising the religion which Jehovah had revealed to them. 

He also interprets the story, in the first chapter of Hosea, of 
the marriage of the prophet to Gomer, and about “the wife of 
whoredoms and the children of whoredoms,” as a literal occur- 
rence, not as an allegory (p. 179 e¢ seq.) He insists on this 
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as actual history, although the ancient Oriental practice both 
of acting and speaking allegories, and the allegorical names 
given the children,—Jezreel, Lo-ruhammah, and Lo-ammi,— 
with the explanation of their allegorical meaning by the 
prophet in the immediate connection, betray the absurdity of 
the interpretation to other eyes than those anointed with the 
critical discernment. 

But it is time to consider more directly the fundamental 
assumption which underlies the book, and comes out in it in 
many ways and forms, It is briefly this: Moses wrote 
nothing about the necessity of one central place of worship, 
nothing about the priestly legislation which discriminates 
between the Levites and the sons of Aaron. Both of these 
things came into existence as the result of the religious 
awakening under the early prophets, and were not incorporated 
in the sacred books till after the Exile; and then they were 
written as if they had been instituted by Moses, and their 
origin put in his mouth. Professor Robertson Smith says it 
did not seem important to these later writers “to distinguish 
the very words of Moses from the equally authoritative addi- 
tions of later organs of revelation” (p. 35), Everything in the 
historical books, as we have them, from the time of Moses 
down, which conflicts with this theory, and which intimates 
the necessity of one place of worship or the existence of a 
priesthood as a separate order from the Levites is therefore 
summarily branded as of later origin, and set aside from being 
evidence in the case. And it is the high function of historical 
criticism to go through the nominal records of those ancient 
times, assort their contents, and declare authoritatively when 
the several parts were written, what portions were original and 
what interpolations—a task which is not so difficult as it 
might seem to be, inasmuch as each part must have been 
written, it is assumed, at a time when it would dovetail in 
with the stage of religious knowledge which the theory accords 
to the people at that period. The method and rate of religious 
progress are assumed, and the facts are interpreted under that, 
instead of inferring the method and rate of religious progress 
from the historical records as they come down to us. The 
history must be assorted and adapted to the theory of progress, 
rather than the theory of progress shaped to the history. This 
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makes the task comparatively easy, and at the same time pro- 
claims the greatness and sagacity of the historical critic. 

The central point of attack, in the readjustment of the 
authorship of the Old Testament, is the Pentateuch. The his- 
torical criticism in question denies the Mosaic origin, in any 
literal sense, of the first five books of the Bible. The only 
things which we know Moses really wrote, it affirms, are the 
ten commandments on the tables of stone. Other portions are 
doubtless to be ascribed to him, as the directions about “a 
primitive mode of worship” by the use of an altar of unhewn 
stones, contained in Exod. xx. 24-26; and the primitive code of 
moral and social duties immediately following, to the end of 
the twenty-third chapter. But the other portions were written, 
it claims, when the progress of the people was up to them. 
As they run in the general line of the teachings of Moses, they 
were ascribed to him. In the time of Ezra the whole Pen- 
tateuch had thus come into existence as a collection of sacred 
writings, and was in this sense covered by the authoritative 
name of Moses, the leader of the movement. 

An obvious objection to this hypothesis is, that at the first 
appearance of the Pentateuch, as we follow it back into the 
dim twilight, it comes forth, taken as a whole, as the produc- 
tion of Moses. Professor Smith admits that in the time of 
Ezra, in the fifth century B.c., it was complete, and was 
ascribed to Moses. He regards the time of Ezra as an age of 
reform and special religious quickening and activity—a “ re- 
naissance.” Is it not fair, then, to presume that the leaders of 
a movement of fresh religious life would know as much about 
the authorship of that portion of Scripture then current and 
authoritative, and would be as trustworthy in expressing an 
opinion about it, as the critics in ourday? Is it the presump- 
tion that the modern critical faculty can give us better insight 
into the history of that period than the men divinely quickened 
to know it, and living amidst the fresh tests of the truth or 
falsity of the history? Is it the office of historical criticism to 
make history, or to find it and recognise it? 

Again, if this method is to be carried into the treatment of 
the Pentateuch, and if the plain statement, reappearing in it 
in so many different places, “The Lord spake unto Moses,” is 
to be discredited, what authority can there be in the book? 
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What evidence can there be from the record that anything in 
it is from God? What becomes of a book the contents of 
which can thus be spirited away at the movement of the wand 
of a criticism largely subjective? If there are allusions in it 
to names, points of the compass, and colourings or shadings 
of fact, in single words or phrases here and there, which do 
not so well suit the idea of the Mosaic authorship of the book, 
and of the wilderness as the place of its composition, as the 
theory of a later and Palestinian origin—as is admitted,— 
which is the easier and more in accordance with true historical 
criticism, to suppose that the later Palestinian transcribers, 
some time during the thousand years before the age of Ezra, 
while the Jews were living in Palestine, made certain verbal 
changes in unimportant matters, by substituting current for 
ancient names of places, using familiar terms to denote the 
points of the compass, and changing certain words to those 
having a more exact agreement with the local colouring of the 
place where they then lived, for the convenience and the under- 
standing of the people,—a most natural thing to do,—or that 
devout men forged the whole narrative, with the exception of 
a few germinal teachings, antedated it, and put it in the mouth 
of Moses? As a question of historical criticism, which is the 
more probable? Our critics of the school of Robertson Smith 
see insuperable difficulties in the way of admitting a few verbal 
changes by copyists to promote greater geographical and 
national or civil adaptation in the narrative to the changed cir- 
cumstances of the people, but none in imagining a wholesale 
fabrication and reconstruction of history by new authors. 
Besides the testimony of the age of Ezra, which is admitted 
by the critics, there is a higher indorsement of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. At the time of Christ, it is 
conceded by all parties, Moses was universally regarded as its 
author by those who accepted the sacred writings. Christ 
indorsed this belief. When the Pharisees came and questioned 
him, “ Why did Moses then command to give a writing uf 
divorcement and to put her away ?” he replies, “ Moses because 
of the hardness of your heart suffered you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so” (Matt. xix. 7, 8). 
Here he says, “ Moses suffered you to put away your wives ;” 
but the place where Moses says this is in Deuteronomy, one of 
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the books which is ascribed to the age of Josiah. Would 
Christ speak thus if he knew that Moses had not given the 
permission, but some one else a thousand years later? Again, 
Christ says : “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead” 
(Luke xvi. 31). He here refers to a well-known classification 
of the Scriptures at that time, and evidently credits Moses with 
the authorship of the part assigned to him. In many other 
places he confirms the popular belief. In Luke xx. 37 he 
says: “ Now, that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at 
the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ;” and in John v. 45-47 : 
“One accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust; for had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me [explicit testimony]. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” The apostles and evange- 
lists, also, gave their sanction to the same view. Are we to 
suppose that Christ and the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment knew less about the authorship of the Pentateuch, or had 
less discernment to find it out, or less care to be accurate about 
it, than this school of modern critics? Did the Son of God 
and the apostle Paul know less of the real origin of the early 
historical books of the Bible than W. Robertson Smith, Well- 
hausen, and Graf? Or are we to believe that, knowing dif- 
ferently, they indorsed the popular fallacy? Must we sacrifice 
our respect for their honesty and moral courage to magnify the 
sagacity of the modern critics, and to applaud their honesty 
and moral courage—taking the ground that the conscience of 
the critics will not suffer them to be quiet about the supposed 
authorship of the Pentateuch, while they see no difficulty in 
believing that Christ and the apostles could be indifferent to it, 
and indorsed the popular misconception ? 

But, apart from the testimony of the most remote and most 
authoritative witnesses to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the question comes up about the practicability of a 
scheme to introduce a uew and complicated ritualism in the 
age of the prophets, frame it into a fabricated ancient history, 
and then impose both the ritualism and the history upon the 
age as the work of Moses. Must not the innovation have been 
known, and the fabrication been detected at the time? How 
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could the real authors, in introducing a great and radical novelty 
into the religion of a people who were proud of the beginnings 
of their history, studied them, and kept them alive in their tra- 
ditions and usages, come out with new and unheard-of docu- 
ments—purporting to recount the events of those early times, 
and having these novelties framed into them,—and escape 
instant detection ? 

Then there is the question of motive prompting to the strange 
concealment of authorship—Why should the authors desire to 
ascribe it to another? Men of honesty and purity of life, who 
have helped their age to take what they conceive to be a great 
step in advance, a new departure in true religion, are not wont 
to wish to hide their agency in bringing it about, or to conceal 
their work. In general they willingly leave their mark behind 
them. Yet, according to Professor Smith, a remarkable change 
in the ritualism of the Old Testament was introduced clan- 
destinely, leaving not a positive trace of its origin or of the action 
of those introducing it on the historical records ; and this work 
was so skilfully done as to cause that age and all subsequent 
ages—including that of Christ and the apostles—down to the 
nineteenth century, when these critics arose, to believe that it 
had actually been done a thousand years before ! 

Furthermore, if Moses was not known to be a great legislator 
on religious subjects by those who invented the ritualism and 
by that age, why should the inventors be so anxious to put the 
new ordinances to his credit? And how could he be popularly 
regarded as a great religious legislator, unless he had been 
already in fact the author of such a system? And how 
could he have been the author of such a system, if the larger 
part of the system and its characteristic features originated 
many centuries after his time? Professor Smith denies that 
most of the Mosaic system was due to Moses, yet makes the 
fame of Moses as such a legislator a reason why those who 
invented it were eager to trace it to him, and committed a 
religious forgery for that purpose. 

There is another objection to the hypothesis that the priestly 
legislation and a new ritualism originated after the early 
prophets. If we search the period in question—that is, from 
the age of Josiah in the seventh. century to that of Nehemiah 
in the fifth century B.c—we scan the historical evidences in 
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vain for those signs of surprise, abruptness, opposition, contro- 
versy, or even curiosity, which generally accompany the in- 
troduction of great social innovations and religious revolutions. 
The ritualistic customs in question spring up on the sacred 
page describing the events of that period naturally, not as 
novelties, but rather as a return to neglected customs, or an 
attempt to overtake an ancient neglected ideal. Professor 
Smith considers the requirement of one sanctuary and the 
complex Levitical ceremonial a great innovation on the simple 
primitive worships instituted by Moses, making an epoch in 
the development of the Old Testament religion. Yet the 
historical records give no hint of such a revolutionary epoch. 
There is nothing in the history that suggests the throes of 
such a crisis. The documents have no place for such a record. 
The discovery must be guessed out from the silence of the 
prophets concerning ritualism, when the burden of their hearts 
and of their mission was to raise the people to the spiritual 
demands of worship above formalism and idolatry. In the 
actual records the advance in ritualism comes in, not as the 
lighting of an electric light in a dark night, but as the light of 
day follows a dim and distant dawn. It comes, naturally, from 
a preceding historical cause and long preparation. 

There is a further difficulty. Professor Smith regards the 
ritualistic movement as the result of a renaissance under the 
prophets, especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, and considers the 
religious condition in the time of Jeremiah very much in 
advance of that in the time of Isaiah. But while the influ- 
ence of the earlier prophet was by no means inconsiderable, 
there are no such historical indications of a general reform 
beginning in the time of Isaiah, and increasing through the 
age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as to justify at the close of that 
period the term Renaissance, In fact, Jeremiah bewails the 
spiritual decadence of his times in terms even more despondent 
and pathetic than those his illustrious predecessor used a hun- 
dred years before. Ezekiel takes up the same sad refrain. 
Neither of them has the air of jubilance and hope characteristic 
of one living in a spiritual dawn and witnessing the breaking 
in of day. Yet Professor Smith supposes that that was an 
era of renaissance, and in that was the birth-hour of cere- 
monialism, The decisive steps, he thinks, were taken in the 
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age of Josiah. The cast was then made. The practice of 
preparing the sacred books, of recasting the alleged history of 
Moses, and blending into the narrative the doctrines and pre- 
scriptions of ritualism, one central place of worship, and the 
distinctions of the priests and Levites, was then begun, and 
went on till the compilation of the historical books, some time 
after the Exile. According to him and this school of critics, 
that period of awakening was a creative religious age, an age 
of discovery and production, of literary brilliancy in religion, 
outside of the writings of the prophets. This is not openly 
stated. The assertion would be too preposterous. But it 
must have been so; for these writers ascribe to that age a 
most complicated and skilful series of literary creations, so 
adroitly managed and woven in with authentic facts that they 
carried the whole nation over to the practice of the injunctions 
of the forgeries without questioning their genuineness. But 
we look in vain for the evidence of such a creative age. There 
is not a scintilla of historical proof of its existence. That was 
not an age of originality or production, so far as there is 
evidence, apart from the prophets. What power there was, was 
not shown in invention, but in stimulating the people to recover 
a spiritual standing with God, to regain lost ground, overtake 
abandoned ideals. The only freshness that appears, from the 
historical evidence coming down to us, was in the prophets ; 
and their whole influence was to call the people up to some- 
thing higher and more important than ritualism,—to revive 
the moral and spiritual ideals of worship and practical 
righteousness, which had already been too much covered up 
and lost sight of by the popular ceremonial. The only 
creative power of the age of which there is any trace, was 
directed against the very end for which our critics suppose the 
age was ripe. They ascribe invention and literary creation to 
an age which was not an age of invention and creation, but of 
reform ; and the invention and creation of ceremonialism to a 
renaissance, when the influence of the renaissance, whatever 
that was, was against any such production, and when its 
leaders, the only ones of whom we have any knowledge who 
were at that time capable of producing it, were using every 
exertion in an opposite direction, to quicken the public con- 
science to a sense of the spiritual claims of Jehovah, and were, 
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besides, morally incapable of such a forgery. The critics bring 
out of that age what could not have been in it; and they 
bring it out when the drift of the only creative thought in the 
age was against its production. 

Moreover they are involved in another difficulty. By discard- 
ing the accounts in the historical books detailing the practice of 
the ceremonial in the earlier times, and holding that it sprang 
up under the influence of the prophets, they have this strange 
phenomenon on their hands: the introduction among an his- 
torical people of a revolutionary ritualism, not only with no 
record of its introduction, and in an age showing no signs of 
invention or creation apart from the prophets, whose influence 
was in another direction, but with no recorded historical pre- 
parations for it. It sprang full-grown into power, not like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, but out of the womb of 
historical night and nothingness, historically unannounced, 
uncaused ; and it sprang into such instant dazzling and be- 
wildering influence as to send its glamour back over the past 
and cause a new history of the preceding times to be written, 
in which it should have the appearance of all the gravity and 
dignity of hoary age. And this is done in the name of his- 
torical criticism, by those who think that sacred history is an _ 
orderly and natural flow of events, and is to be explained on 
rational principles; discrediting the records we have of the 
antecedents of ritualism, they bring it in by a bound as a new 
creation, and with such a weird supernatural power as to charm 
all the historical records into a false representation of its 
antiquity ! This is another instance of facility of credulity in 
those who lack faith. 

We take our leave of this work of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, feeling that the study of it has been the means of 
greatly quickening interest in the ancient prophets and the Old 
Testament history, but with the profound conviction that the 
subject is too broad and deep for him. There are many good 
things well stated in the book; but to divine the secrets of 
God’s purpose and method in the training of Israel, and to 
fathom the scope of the mission of the prophets and interpret 
them, and then reconstruct the whole sacred history around a 
narrow and superficial theory, is too much for an ordinary 
human mindto do. The difficulties in the way of the proposed 
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reconstruction of history are far greater to one who attempts to 
think the subject through, than those of accepting the common 
view. And to press this hypothesis, which can only make its 
way by a singular keenness in sighting minute historical facts 
and colourings and tints of historical facts, and a marvellous 
inability to see great historical facts and the general drift of 
history, in the name of historical criticism, is a strange mis- 
nomer, calculated to degrade the science. True historical 
criticism is just to the historical sense, keenly sensitive to the 
facts of history, and weighs them with a judicial mind. Mean- 
while the writings of this school have been the occasion of a 
more general and thoughtful study of the Old Testament 
history and literature among Christian scholars, and seem 
likely to usher in the dawn of a genuine Old Testament 
renaissance. ISRAEL E, DWINELL. 





Art. VII.—Wiclif and Hus.’ 


QF the books about Wiclif with which the press just now 

is teeming—in connection with the quincentenary com- 
memoration of his death, which took place just five centuries 
ago at the close of the present year,—this is the only one 
which gives an adequate view of the enormous influence of the 
greatest of all “the Reformers before the Reformation,” John 
Wiclif upon John Hus and his great reforming movement in 
Bohemia. So purely historical is the work that it is hard to 
say, after reading it, whether its author is a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant. In that respect, indeed, it is too colourless 
to our taste. To relate the history of a movement which ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of its followers of all ranks, from the very 
highest downwards to the common people, but was bitterly 
opposed, and at length, as to all public advocacy, extinguished in 
the flames of Constance in the year 1415—-without any distinct 
indication of sympathy with either side on the part of the 
historian, is in our judgment a quality as little to be envied 


1 Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. John Loserth, Professor of 
History at Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton. Crown 8vo, 1884. 
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as it is difficult to succeed in, as it has here been. Neverthe- 
less, the work is most valuable. It is in fact unique. The 
literature which the author has so successfully ransacked is 
known to very few even scholarly students, and some of it is 
in a language still less known. In an interesting Introduction 
the works of previous historians and biographers of the 
Bohemian movement are referred to respectfully, and some of 
them with commendation; but none of them, it is urged, has 
done anything like justice to the Wiclif influence in the forma- 
tion and character of the whole movement. To bring this ade- 
quately out, the author has taken the most satisfactory method. 
Book I. gives the history of “ Wiclifism in Bohemia down to the 
time of its condemnation by the Council of Constance,” in 
nine chapters. But Book U. is by far the most valuable part 
of the work—“ Wiclifism in the Writings of Hus.” Under the 
following heads—The Doctrine of the Church; The Head and 
Members of the Church; The Papacy and the Power of the Keys; 
The Wealth of the Clergy ; The Papal Indulgence; The Six 
Errors on Creation, Faith, Forgiveness, Obedience, Excommuni- 
cation, and Simony, and sundry other topics—the author shows 
by a selection of extracts from the writings of both reformers, 
placed in parallel columns under each several head, that Hus 
had not only made a thorough study of Wiclif’s works, but had 
embraced some of his leading positions, had availed himself of 
Wiclif’s arguments, and in whole passages of some length had 
appropriated sometimes the ipsissima verba, at other times with 
little more than verbal change or transposition the words of 
our great Reformer. This the author triumphantly makes 
good. 

But what is the inference which one would naturally draw 
from all this? So far as anything in Dr. Loserth’s history of 
the Hussite movement conveys to the reader, we think the 
natural conclusion would be that it was from first to last a 
foreign element, an importation pure and simple from England, 
an element uncongenial to the soil of Bohemia, an exotic 
which never took solid root, but after struggling hopefully, and 
for a time with startling success, was finally consumed in the 
flames of Constance. Is this, now, a correct view of the 
matter? We venture to think it is not. 

First, as to Hus’s use of Wiclif’s writings, Hus did this 
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quite openly, constantly referring to Wiclif, his opinions and 
his writings, without any thought of what would now be termed 
dishonest plagiarism. 

Next, Dr. Loserth, we think, does no adequate justice to the 
character and extent of the preparation in Bohemia, a good 
while before Hus, for the ready reception of such teaching as 
his. He devotes, indeed, a chapter to “the so-called Precursors 
of the Hussite Movement ”—Konrad of Waldhausen, Milicz of 
Kremsier, Adalbert of Rancon (or Ranconis), and Mathias of 
Janow—and some things on this head, not easily accessible, we 
are glad to get from him. But the very fact of his calling these 
men only “so-called precursors,” is proof of itself that nothing 
either uttered or written by them is regarded by Dr. Loserth 
as preparing the way, in any proper sense, for Hus’s movement. 
But this is because he judges of them merely in relation to the 
specific evils which Hus publicly denounced ; whereas it was 
the breath of spiritual life, which for a long time had begun to 
be felt in Bohemia under the varied labours of those eminent 
men, and which, when Hus arose to carry it on, in connection 
with large reforming movements, gave such an impulse to those 
movements that, without it, they would never have made the 
way they did throughout the country, and have risen to a 
height which nothing could arrest but the public condemna- 
tion and execution of Hus and his disciple Jerome. 

Were this the proper place for it, we might give good evi- 
dence of the truth of these remarks. Suffice it to say of the 
first of those men— Konrad of Waldhausen—that when he came 
on the stage as a preacher at Prag, as early probably as 1345, 
such extraordinary power attended his preaching that the most 
hardened and hopeless became new creatures. Even Jews, a 
thing never heard of, flocked to his preaching, to permit which, 
on his part, was thought monstrous. He inveighed in a pro- 
phetic strain against the general corruption, particularly in the 
two Mendicant Orders—as Wiclif did in England; and, just 
as in our own Reformer’s case, these monastic worthies, finding 
their craft in danger, laid before the Archbishop a heap of 
charges against him. But as no one ventured to support them, 
they fell to the ground. Having come from Austria, every 
effort was made, even by the highest princes of the Austrian 
house, to induce him to return; but where so manifest a 
blessing was resting on his labours, he thought it his duty to 
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remain. And there he died, in the midst of his usefulness, in 
the year 1369. 

After him we might refer to Milicz, Archdeacon of Prag 
and Chancellor of the enlightened King of Bohemia. He was 
born probably not long after Wiclif, and, after labouring to 
expose the worldliness of the clergy and people alike, he 
resigned a handsome living, in fact all that he possessed, in 
1363 ; preached three, four, and even five times a day to 
crowds of people, and with such a blessing that the gayest of 
both sexes were converted, and the wickedest parts of the 
city began to put on a new face. From the study of prophetic 
Scripture—to which many earnest souls were driven, as they 
were three centuries later by the deplorable state of the 
Church—he was convinced that Antichrist was at work, and 
in the honesty of his heart he went to Rome to tell the Pope 
this, in 1367, and to entreat him to reform the Church and 
prepare it for the coming of Christ. Like Luther when first 
he wrote to Leo x., little did he know his man. The truth is 
that this Pope—Urban v.—instead of being at Rome, was then 
luxuriating at Avignon, during the so-called “seventy years’ 
captivity ;” and poor Milicz was imprisoned and put in chains. 
At length, however, Urban relented, ordered his release, and 
he was sent back to Prag, to the joy of the whole city. After 
this he became more zealous and influential than ever. 
Though Papal bulls, under clerical influence, were fulminated 
against him, they were little regarded. Again he went to 
Avignon to plead his own cause—so hard was it, even in the 
best men, to break the spell of Papal supremacy—but there he 
died peacefully in the year 1374. 

In a record of those who preceded Hus, we come to Mathias 
of Janow, a man of knightly family, who for six years 
studied at Paris, where he gained the title of Magister Parisi- 
ensis. After that he travelled a great deal and became an 
accomplished person; but coming, through the ministry of 
Milicz, under gracious influence, he underwent such a 
spiritual revolution that he was not ashamed to call him- 
self a brand plucked from the fire. And seeing the Church 
plunged in corruption, and in particular, observing that the 
Lord’s Supper was viewed as a bugbear, to which the laity 
should come as seldom as decency would admit, he set him- 
self to urge frequent communicating on all the children of 
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God. Being in 1381 made a Prebend of Prag, he got further 
insight in that position into the clerical and general corrup- 
tion. His writings, however, in which alone his opinions 
are to be found, were only discovered, we belieVe—strange 
to say—in the present century. They are said to contain a 
system of prophetic chronology. Like others who sighed and 
cried under the abominations that were done in the house of 
the Lord, he sees Antichrist busy in the Church, and primitive 
Christianity almost clean gone. What shocked him most was 
the concealment of these works of Satan, of which he used to 
say that “nothing is weaker than a naked devil.” He too, 
like Wiclif, looked for a day of deliverance as at hand; and 
speaking of all human ordinances and ceremonies, by which 
the Church was oppressed, he said, Puto quod omnia prenotata 
opera hominum . . . destruentur et cessabunt .. . et verbum 
ipsius manebit in eternum, et tempus tllud jam instat in quo illa 
evacuabuntur. [In my opinion, all these forementioned works 
of men will be destroyed and cease, and His word will endure 
for ever, and that time is already at hand when they will be 
abolished.] According to him, the great distinction in the 
Church is not between the clergy and the laity, but between 
the spiritual and the unspiritual ; and instead of regarding the 
“secular” clergy as properly meaning the “ parochial” as 
distinguished from the “monastic,” he called all worldlings 
“ secular,” whether clerical or lay. Frequent communicating, 
he thought, strengthens the faith of believers, and should be 
encouraged, and he rejoiced in such teaching at Prag, seeing in 
it the Spirit breathing into whole communities new life, and 
preparing the way for something greater. By such views, 
as may be well supposed, he roused clerical opposition, and at 
a Synod held at Prag in 1389, this whole reforming movement 
was condemned. It is said—with what truth one can hardly 
tell—that Mathias was made to retract and recant, particularly 
with regard to the right of the laity to the Cup in the 
Eucharist. But certainly his teaching continued after this 
without change ; and therefore it is probable that the explana- 
tions which he made on some points, though implying no real 
change, were (as usual) paraded as such. 

What now does Dr. Loserth say as to all this? Nothing, 
that we can find. Probably he was so absorbed in his search 
after evidence of the identity of Hus’s teaching with that of 
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Wiclif—which constitutes the high value of his work—that it 
escaped him ; or rather, probably, that he himself is, like many 
other valuable historians, less able to appreciate the trans- 
forming influence of the love of Christ, which, when it takes 
possession of the heart, sees all things in a new light, and when 
directed to such a state of things as then reigned in the 
Church, rouses just such a spirit of hostility to its evils as 
was displayed by those men, and which, as we believe, made 
Bohemia ripe for the great Hussite movement. In fact, what 
we should incline to say is, that Hus simply caught up this 
spirit of protest against the reigning worldliness and un- 
spirituality of the Church in both clergy and laity, and while 
earnestly preaching Christ, found it necessary to denounce 
those doctrinal corruptions and ecclesiastical abuses which 
were undermining all Biblical Christianity. It was while thus 
occupied that the writings of Wiclif were seen by him to lay 
the best foundation for uprooting these errors and abuses, and 
hence it was that he scrupled not to avail himself of them 
both in substance and in power, so far as his own mind went 
along with them. Not only did he make no secret of this, but 
he gloried in it. But his Wiclifism had its limits; and here 
it is where we think Dr. Loserth has not done full justice to 
the independent character of Hus’s teaching. In the very 
article, which of all others is the most distinguishing character 
of Romanism, Hus did not follow Wiclif. On nothing was 
there such sensitiveness throughout the whole Church as upon 
this point. When Wiclif began to teach the unchanged 
presence of the material elements in the Lord’s Supper after 
consecration the same as before consecration—the “real 
presence” of Christ being, according to him, beheld in the 
elements by faith and not by sight—his own University of 
Oxford, which had been proud of the distinction which his 
eminence brought to it, and up to that time had to a large 
extent defended him, turned against him; and not only so, 
but his fast friend, “John of Gaunt,” the Duke of Lancaster, 
forbade him to teach such doctrine, else he would leave him 
to his fate. But Wiclif, who feared not the face of man, was 
not to be moved by such a threat. Three centuries later, 
Zwingle was consulted as to whether it would not be danger- 
ous to touch upon such tender ground as Transubstantiation 
VOL. XXXIII—NO. CXXIX. 2P 
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for some time to come, though he decided that the sooner the 
ice, here also, was broken, the better. Well, Hus did not 
refrain from teaching Wiclif’s views upon this subject from 
fear of consequences; but he did not teach them, because 
he did not hold them. Surely this should set at rest the 
question whether Hus followed Wiclif indiscriminately— 
whether with all that he owed to Wiclif he did not on every 
point think and judge for himself, following his master no 
further than his own light went with him. He was very 
inferior to Wiclif in reach of mind and breadth of learning. 
But in these respects few could match John Wiclif. But such 
as Hus was, he was himself, and his whole movement was his 
own. The way it made in Bohemia was undoubtedly a purely 
native action, nor could it ever have succeeded as it did had it 
been a foreign element. Nor was it extinguished in the fires 
of Constance, as the whole history of the Taborite movement 
proved. And the existence of Bohemian Protestantism to this 
day, in spite of every effort to root it up, and the interesting fact 
that its emblem is a Bible and a Cup—expressive of the two 
things for which Bohemia had contended through its religious 
history—crowns the evidence of what we have been endeavour- 
ing to enforee—that there is an element in the Hussite move- 
ment which Dr. Loserth has failed to bring out, that Hus’s 
dependence upon Wiclif, vast as it was, was that simply of 
profound personal conviction of the truth of Wiclif’s teaching 
on all the points in which he followed him and made use of his 
arguments. Hus did not begin the movement which goes by 
his name, but, finding the very element most congenial to his 
views and feelings to be already in the air, he caught it up 
and turned it to noble account in those labours for which he 
will deserve to be held in everlasting remembrance. 

But though we thus speak, the work of Dr. Loserth is, as 
we said at the outset, perhaps the most valuable of all the 
books on Wiclif which are now issuing from the press, in so far 
as Wiclif’s influence ab extra is concerned. 

The translation reads well, as was to have been expected of 
one familiar with work of this kind, and who has done good 
work of his own. And the handsome form in which the 
publishers have brought out the work does them much credit. 


DAVID BROWN. 
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Art. VIII.—Samuel Rutherford.' 


eer men in the great Commonwealth struggle in Eng- 
land were the champions of the three opposed parties : 
John Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Samuel Rutherford. They 
crossed swords with each other, in different periods of their 
careers. In each is the same complexity of contrasted quali- 
ties, which forms alike the problem and the key of their 
characters. Each had the keenest intellectual love of argu- 
ment ; and again the warmest imaginative love of the beauti- 
ful, the sublime, and the pathetic. 

Take John Milton’s attacks on Prelacy and Presbyterianism, 
and from these turn to his Comus and his Paradise. Take 
Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, and turn again to his 
Holy Living and Dying. Then compare and contrast with 
these, in Samuel Rutherford, the Free Disputation against 
pretended Liberty of Conscience, or his Lex Rex ; as also the 
only other book that represents in fulness the rapture of his 
devout emotions—his Letters. You find the same rich com- 
plexity in Augustine’s Pelagian treatises, and on the other 
hand in his Confessions ; in Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae ; 
and his triumphant Hymns; as also, within the Apostolic circle, 
in the wise casuistic chapters; and the mighty Resurrection 
chapter in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

It is true, moreover, of all these richly organised minds and 
characters, that while their polemical strifes live now only 
in history, their passion and the calm of their raptures live in 
the memory and on the lips of the Church to this day. 

Rutherford, whose admirable Life by the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson of Edinburgh, lies before us, was Milton’s equal in 
learning, in spite of Milton’s scorn as he strikes in passing at 
him in his well-known Sonnet, equal also almost in virulence, 
and had a seam of rich imagery, as individual if far from being 
so ample and lofty. Rutherford also expressly attacks the 
principles of toleration which Jeremy Taylor, enlightened by 


1 Samuel Rutherford, by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., F.R.S.E, 
Edinburgh. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1488. 
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the intolerance practised on him, defended ; but in multifarious 
reading and an exquisite power of imaginative expression, has 
left passages which will last as long as any written by the 
great Bishop. 

Another interesting point in regard to Rutherford is, that 
at the very same time, and for a season in the same Pres- 
byterian Church, lived the two men who survive all other 
Scottish divines in their enduring and vital religious influence. 
Robert Leighton is the only worthy peer to the saintly 
Covenanter. They have both the same essential depth of 
Christian conviction and experience, but they are greatly 
differenced when you look at the mild wisdom, the cherubic 
breadth of contemplation, the artless style, the even pace, 
never hurrying, never languid, in Leighton; and on the other 
hand, the passionate, the perfervid ardour, the sudden soarings, 
the abrupt cries, the surgelike swell of Rutherford. 

We have in Dr. Thomson’s Life of Rutherford, if not for 
the first time, for Dr. Murray preceded him, certainly for 
the first time a completely satisfactory narrative of the whole 
facts so far as they have come down to us. Rutherford’s 
career stands out in its clear-edged fulness from the back- 
ground in England and in Scotland, in Westminster and in 
Edinburgh, of the contemporaneous public events, and his 
biographer handles also with a most sympathetic treatment the 
varying passages of his life as they appear in his three principal 
abodes of Anwoth, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. This small 
but most vivid volume, therefore, crowns the attempts, recently 
multiplied, to revive the memory of the greatest individuality 
of the Covenanting period. Other biographies take the por- 
trait of Rutherford from selected points of view; Dr. Andrew 
Bonar giving the saint, and leaving out the controversialist ; 
gives the man who belongs to the Church universal by native 
sympathy, and leaves out the man who belongs to the Church 
that clung to intolerance through the pressure of his times. 
Mr. Taylor Innes has cut into the very quick of Rutherford’s 
character and career in that most skilful, beautiful, and devout 
lecture, which is the gem of the three volumes on the “ Evan- 
gelical Succession.” 

Original and full of quick intellectual surprises as a delinea- 
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tion of a tangled web of character, it gives the clue that leads 
safely through the labyrinth of Rutherford as he appears, now in 
his De Providentia, again in his Lex Rex, and, most noble of 
all, in his Letters. 

The peculiar merit of Dr. Thomson’s book lies in giving us 
both the outer and the inner life of the theologian and the 
saint—the marvellous subtlety of his public dialectics and the 
as marvellous ardour of his most private sorrows and aspira- 
tions. Laying aside the Westminster and the Edinburgh 
periods of his life as an ecclesiastical statesman and a theo- 
logical logician, we have here the kernel of his true life as 
developed in Anwoth, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 

Anwoth lies before us as the early Paradise—too soon the 
Paradise Lost—of his ministry ; the never forgotten Idyll of his 
first home and congregational life. He seems to have leapt 
up during that time into a sudden elevation of spiritual passion, 
as well as, a rapid growth of theological learning and mastery. 
The perpetual Sabbath all through the days of the week, in 
his deep embosomed solitude at the foot of the hills, and 
within hearing of the Solway water ; his little church with the 
sparrows and swallows building in its eaves, and the peasants 
filling the few pews on the Sabbath-days—these first pictures 
haunted him all through his many vehement disputations and 
the virulence of his over-keen invective, and did much to calm 
and transfigure his whole spirit and life. 

But Anwoth had too soon to give place to Aberdeen. The 
grimmer northern climate and granite, with the weary soli- 
tude of his banishment from the heaven of Anwoth, was now 
around him. But the rod of affliction striking these rocks 
brought out the inner sweetness of the well of life which leapt 
up within and flowed out in many a letter for the cheer and 
guidance of the sheep he had left in the far-off Anwoth. We 
owe some of Paul’s letters we could least spare to his Roman 
prison, and we gain from the Patmos of John glimpses of the 
paradisé above, with which he could otherwise never have 
enriched all coming time. 

Westminster and London lie in the ripe prime of Rutherford’s 
life, a rich, ever-active manifold field of thought and work of 
all kinds. 
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But at last his life rounded to its full circle in St. Andrews. 
There he massed together some of his most elaborate and now 
all but forgotten treatises against Arminianism, there he raised 
many of the next generation of Scottish preachers, and made 
his class-room the Lebanon from which the cedars of the 
church of the persecution times grew for its future enlargement 
and adorning ; there he poured out some of his noblest Letters, 
and there he preached weekly to his crowded church. The 
following pen-sketch is invaluable, says Mr. Innes, for no 
portrait of Rutherford has come down to us. “ He was a little 
fair man, He had two quick eyes, and when he walked it was 
observed that he held aye his face upward and heavenward. 
He had a strange utterance in the pulpit, a kind of skreigh 
that I never heard the like: many a time I thought he 
would have flown out of the pulpit when he came to speak of 
Jesus Christ.” 

And there, in St. Andrews, hedied. Dante had before passed 
through the woes of Inferno and Purgatorio, till in the face of 
Beatrice he was lifted up to the Beatific Vision. The stern 
poet of wrath and scorn rises all purified and serene, into the 
transfigured poet of the sublime serenities of the heavenly 
glory. And so at last Rutherford dropt the passionate anger 
and keen subtleties of the controversialist, and now in the 
Face of Christ, at last seen, as never before, the clouds and the 
disputes of earth passed away, and were stilled in the clearness 
and calm of the Immediate Presence. 

His soul went upward, in its chariot of fire, to the place where 
glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s Land, while at the college gate 
they kindled into idle ashes his book, Lex Rex, which was the 
first to establish in clearest argument constitutional government 
and monarchy. 

But now the only volume in which Rutherford still lives and 
moves and has being every day among men, is the one he wrote 
in fragments, and at long distances of time, and never dreamed 
of being a book, least of all the only book that would per- 
petuate his deepest and widest influence. It is instructive 
though not singular to know, that the Letters which came one 
by one, swift and spontaneous from his overflowing soul, form 
one volume, which contains the real Rutherford—his essential 
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genius, his unparalleled magic, the richest outbreaks of his 
innermost passion of love to Christ and yearning for souls. It 
is at once Creed, Hymn, and Prayer. Like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, it is the only one amidst his sixty books that lives, 
as if it had been published yesterday. These two men did not 
dream what great things God was doing by them. Their over- 
burdened hearts clothed themselves in the sweetest and most 
winning fancies, took the speech of common men to express 
the pathetic and ennobling sameness of man’s mortal and 
immortal sorrows and joys; and so they remain among us as 
fountains of living water, gushing forth in utter unconscious- 
ness, and gladdening all with inexhaustible freshness. 

Rutherford and Bunyan dying in the same—their sixtieth 
year,—were utterly contrasted in temperament, learning, man- 
ners, style, and life; but they, and they alone, of their time 
were alike in a God-given genius of picture and passion ; and 
in giving, the one to Scotland, the other to England, the one 
book which, while immortalising their own names, has fresh- 
ened and deepened through ages the Christian life of both 
nations. 

Again we heartily commend Dr. Thomson’s book, so worthy 
of its theme, to all readers, young and old. 

W. GRAHAM. 
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Art. IX.—Current Literature. 


AN there be morality without God? Many attempts have 
been made recently to answer this question affirmatively, 
but we do not know one which can even venture to claim 
success, much less finality. M. Paul Janet contributes a very 
noteworthy volume (1) to the discussion, which, to say the 
least, goes far to prove the impossibility of finding any founda- 
tion for morality if we ignore the existence of God. His 
treatment of the subject is profound enough to satisfy even 
an exigeant German, while it is marked throughout by a 
clearness and decisive sharpness characteristically French. 
Every page testifies to the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the whole literature of the subject, recent and remote, 
while bearing at the same time the stamp of original thought 
and research. 


The enterprising editors of the Pulpit Commentary have 
resolved to furnish preachers with a handbook of Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts (2), by reference to which their labour may 
be lightened and their usefulness increased. Even a super- 
ficial survey of the first two volumes already published makes 
it apparent that the arrangement and division of subjects 
indicate a thorough appreciation of the work to be done, and 
remarkable fitness for doing it. We wish we could say the 
performance equals the promise. There are evidences of undue 
haste in details, which mar to no inconsiderable extent what 
would otherwise be a contribution to literature almost unique 
and of sterling standard value. The temptation to use largely 
writings which are well known and easily accessible has not 
always been resisted. There is not much evidence of researches 

(1) The Theory of Morals. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute ; 


Author of Final Causes, etc. Translated by Henry Chapman. Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark. 

(2) Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Extracts covering a comprehensive circle 
of Religious and allied topics. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A., Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. With Introduction by 


Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 
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demanding time and labour, yet yielding most precious results. 
Let not our complaint, however, be misunderstood. The 
volumes are intrinsically of very great worth. Our regret is, 
finding them so good, that they have not been made better. 
With a little more painstaking and patience, if the excellent 
plan under which quotations are classed be carefully followed 
out, the volumes still to appear may be made indispensable to 
every student of theology. 

In the first volume the following subjects are annotated :— 
Christian Evidences, The Holy Spirit, The Beatitudes, The 
Lord’s Prayer, and Man and his Traits of Character. In the 
second :—Man’s Nature and Constitution, The Laws by which 
Man is conditioned, The Epistles to the Seven Churches, The 
Seven Sayings on the Cross, and Virtues, including Excellencies. 


Prophetic Scripture has evidently in these times no lack of 
students or expositors. A portly volume, which only professes 
to be “ Outlines of Prophetic Truth,” lies on our table (3). The 
author of it is evidently a devout and thoughtful reader of the 
Divine Word. Apart altogether from his interpretation of 
prophecy, which we leave to speak for itself, the volume is 
replete with valuable studies of dispensational truth, and con- 
tains not a few suggestive comments on texts. Even one who 
may not accept the author’s theory of prophetic interpretation 
cannot fail to profit by its perusal. The book is instructive 
and stimulating. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a very acceptable 
help to Bible Study (4). It is an arrangement of the contents 
of Scripture on a plan to some extent novel, and to a very large 
extent useful. The compiler has evidently wrought from a 
practical acquaintance with the “needs” of the Biblical 
student, and with a worthy diligence he has produced a 
volume which affords rea/ assistance. 


(3) Outlines of Prophetic Truth: viewed Practically and Experimentally 
in the Light of the Divine Word. From Creation to Redemption. By Robert 
— author of The Hidden Mystery, etc. London: S. W. Partridge 
an " 

(4) Biblical Lights and Side-Lights. Ten Thousand Illustrations, with 
Thirty Thousand Cross-References. By the Rev. Charles E. Little. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Early Church History has an interest peculiar to itself (5). 
Every attempt to elucidate its condition and circumstances 
meets with a ready welcome. We therefore confidently 
bespeak attention to an ingenious and instructive endeavour 
to reconstruct the first three centuries by a close and careful 
study of the monumental figures and inscriptions of the Cata- 
combs. Mr. Backhouse, who was a member of the Society of 
Friends, has given to the world in this volume the ripe fruit of 
many years of careful and enthusiastic study. The value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by skilfully executed photographs. 


The scholarly senior pastor of St. Luke’s Free Church, 
Edinburgh, has collected his various contributions to con- 
temporary Apologetics in this volume (6). But it must not be 
supposed there is here only a reprint of these. The author has 
everywhere added new matter, and has constructed a pile of 
argument which will stand as a memorial of his keen and 
already famous power of analysis. Not only does he subject 
the various hostile opinions to the test of New Testament truth, 
and, where opportunity occurs, to the recorded statements of our 
Lord, but again and again he exhibits their inconsistency with 
the history of Israel, and the evident haste and unsatisfactoriness 
of the decisions of the critics. The danger of such methods as 
are pursued in the study of the oracles of God—starting from the 
canon that these sacred writings, as literary efforts, must, or at 
least may, be regarded and examined as any other literary pro- 
ductions, apart altogether from the veneration piously accorded 
by the unlettered believer—is not slight. The fact is that 
such an attitude can only be adopted honestly by an unbeliever. 
If attempted by a believer, either he must set aside all that 
spiritual and prayerful guidance which is admittedly essential 
to the true study of the Word of God, and thus must go further, 
as a proselyte always does, in his assertions and boldness, 
or he must admit that on natural grounds such facts and 
doctrines and conclusions as are recorded in the Bible cannot 


(5) Early Church History to the Death of Constantine. Compiled by the 
late Edward Backhouse. Edited and enlarged by Charles Tylor. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

(6) The Bible true to itself: A Treatise on the Historical Truth of the 
Old Testament. By A. Moody Stuart, D.D., Author of An Exposition of 
the Song of Solomon, etc. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1884. 
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be admitted. We cannot see how any one in such a path can 
arrive at the truth. For he is in exactly the wrong course 
from the beginning, if it be true that “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,” ete. We are 
very much disposed to record here our own opinion that the 
real crua at or around which the main fight of the new 
theologians takes place is the testimony of our Lord to the 
authorship and the time of certain scriptures. The tendency 
at least to depreciate that testimony is everywhere apparent 
in the writings of this school, and we cannot believe that the 
disciples of Jesus Christ will ever admit the force or the truth 
of any argument which weakens His testimony. With Dr. 
Moody Stuart here we are wholly at one. In this volume, 
with the scoring pen of a capable master in Israel, he marks a 
black line through many of the statements he has met in 
various writers against the received opinions of the tradi- 
tionalists, so called by their opponents, and we also are not 
disinclined to say that he gives unanswerable reasons for so 
doing. We cannot here give more than the merest outline of 
this able work, which, as we have said, goes over all the field 
of the recent criticism. 

The unity of the Old Testament is clearly and ably exhibited, 
and the efforts at reconstruction are shown to have failed. 
Then the different lines of attack are discovered, only to be 
annihilated. Deuteronomy holds its ground, and is shown to 
be in its most fitting place. The Books of Moses are proved 
to be the most natural introduction of a revelation from God. 
Dr. Moody Stuart does not hesitate to meet the objections so 
loudly urged with, in every case, a direct negative. Then he 
shows that “the critical development of the Old Testament 
is retrograde in all its aspects; in morals, in the rites of 
worship, and in the substance of religion.” The Song of 
Solomon and the Book of Isaiah are next examined in relation to 
the new theories, and it is soon evident that the relationship 
asserted is not legitimate. The history of the new theories 
is given, and the theories themselves umsparingly dissected. 
The two sections in which these parts of the Word of God are 
examined form a most interesting and instructive study. 

Finally, in the last book our author shows, (1.) the fallacy 
of the argument from silence, (2.) the truth of the Books of 
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Chronicles, and (3.) that the fifty-first Psalm was written by 
David. We would close this notice with a sentence used by 
our author at the beginning of his work, and we would con- 
gratulate him on the able, extensive, and thorough scholar- 
ship everywhere manifest in a volume of which “the result is 
only to bring out before the eyes of all the grand old truth 
that ‘the foundation of God standeth sure.’” 


The Handbooks for Bible Classes published by the Messrs. 
Clark have received a notable addition in Mr. Stalker's Life 
of St. Paul (7). The raciness of the style lends a charm to 
the reading of this little book, and the general range of the 
information conveyed proves the author to be quite abreast of 
all the literature on his subject. It is really a cheap and 
handy compendium of all that can be said concerning Paul’s 
life, circumstances, writings, and the age in which he lived. 
We would strongly advise the youth of our country to pur- 
chase this very excellent volume. 


Another of these valuable handbooks is before us as the 
work of a most competent author who has already dis- 
tinguished himself in the empire of India. In his Short 
History of Christian Missions (8) there is introduced to the 
student of missions, in the handiest form, and with consum- 
mate skill in compression, a survey of the history of Biblical, 
ancient, and modern missions to Jews and heathens. It 
would be a far larger task than we can attempt here to give 
even an outline of the extensive and comprehensive contents 
of this handbook. Suffice it to say that here we have not 
only the history of all missions, but also the philosophy, the 
origin, the theory, the rationale of this department of the 
kingdom of Christ. The details of the story of the various 
missions, and the life and work of the world’s most noted and 
devoted missionaries, are graphically recorded, and the statis- 
tical information given is particularly useful and thorough. 
The possessor of this little volume will find himself as well 


(7) The Life of St. Paul. By Rev. James Stalker, M.A., Kirkcaldy, 
author of The Life of Jesus Christ. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(8) Short History of Christian Missions, from Abraham and Paul to 
Carey, Livingstone, and Duff. By George Smith, LL.D., F.R.G.S., C.LE. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1884. 
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furnished as if he had a hundred volumes on Missions at his 
hand. 


The work of the Church is being carried forward with 
intense zeal and energy in our days, and the one danger to 
the Church and the individual is that, amidst the hurry and 
eagerness of devotedness to Christian work, there may be too 
little care and consideration given to the worship of the 
spirit, and secret, as well as social, communion with God. 
To meet this danger we find many of the Lord’s servants 
hastening. Again and again during recent months we have 
had on our table volumes bearing specially on worship—both 
in its public and private aspects. But if there is, as we have 
said, danger of work ousting worship, there is also the 
greater, and more internal, danger of the form of worship 
displacing the spirit of true devotion. Mr. Bannerman of 
Perth, in a small volume on the Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church (9) strives to bring out the ideal of Presbyterian worship. 
Doubtless the point of this effort is to exhibit the “capacity of 
adaptation to circumstances and emergencies” in that system. 
There is very much that is valuable in the way of correcting 
false notions of the fixity and sterility of Presbyterianism in 
its relation to the proprieties of worship, and very much that 
is calculated to compel admiration in directions hitherto over- 
looked. But we scarcely think his argument for the optional 
use of a liturgy in the ordinary and regular service of the 
congregation to be either sufficient or historically correct. An 
article with historical quotations would be necessary to exhibit 
our case at proper length. But we may indicate here the 
grounds on which we differ from Mr. Bannerman’s reading of 
the history, and we are prepared to defend them with the 
needful proofs. One fact of history is, that just as the ancient 
Homilies were prepared for good and godly readers who were 
actually, or who were judged to be by themselves, incompetent 
to compose such, that they might be able to edify the body of 
Christ, so these forms of prayer were prepared for the use of 
readers themselves really, or modestly imagined to be, incom- 

(9) The Worship of the Presbyterian Church, with special reference to the 


question of Liturgies. By Rev. D. D. Bannerman, M.A. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot, 1884. 
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petent to pray extempore. M(‘Crie again and again sets forth 
this view. Another fact is, that wherever a competent 
minister, duly ordained, conducted the prayers of the congrega- 
tion, no liturgy was used from the time he began his service 
till he was done. Prayers were indeed read where there was 
no settled or ordained ministry, and even where there were 
such, godly men, called Readers, went to the desk and read 
prayers before the regular service began. It is quite true that 
Jenny Geddes and all the rest “had been devoutly joining in 
the prayers which had been read that morning, as had been 
the case in that church ever since John Knox was minister in 
it.” But the simple and testing question is, When were those 
prayers read? Who will say, from the evidence of history, 
that they were read by a competent pastor, duly settled, any- 
where,—at the beginning, middle, or end of his ordinary ser- 
vice? We pass by many objections to the agitation for the 
legislative liberty of using an optional liturgy, such as the 
development of fault-finding with the ordinary extempore 
prayers, the conceited estimate of themselves by non-modest 
men, who would persist in praying only extempore, and the 
loss of ability to pray without book on the part of those who 
should adopt such. 

Now, there is all the difference in the world between the 
use of prepared and elegant language in public prayers and 
the use of a set form read off day after day. And here lies 
the fallacious argument of the advocates of liturgical forms or 
optional liturgies in the ordinary services of the sanctuary. 
Because some men fall into ruts of expression in prayer, 
because some ministers adopt the language of Scripture in their 
public prayers in the congregation, therefore, it is argued, they 
might as well read, and perhaps more to the composure and cul- 
ture of the worshippers, a liturgical form of prayer. Might it 
not be argued with equal force and propriety, that because 
some men quote Scripture largely in their sermons, and as this 
is often the most effective part of the sermon, therefore they 
should simply take the Word of God throughout, and avoid 
their own words; or, more absurd still, that because some 
ministers are in the habit of quoting great authors, and using 
such quotations to good purpose, therefore a sermon made up 
wholly of such quotations would be an ideal of a sermon ? 
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Although it is not professedly so, we would specially draw 
attention to the circumstance that this treatise may be found 
of great use towards the cultivation of a purer and richer style 
and a more reverent and decorous expression in prayer. The 
large gathering of Scottish Collects at the end of the volume is 
especially valuable. Mr. Bannerman has given an excellent con- 
tribution to the examination of this question of the day, and 
while we do not agree with his inferences, as hinted at above, 
we cordially commend his work, and the spirit in which it is 
done. 


From the quiet of a Scottish rural pastorate there has come 
a beautiful and able little volume on Communion—a fitting 
subject. The Rev. James Drummond of Clackmannan has given 
in the volume before us (10) a series of pastoral and practical 
expositions and meclitations on the subject of Communion. 
After an introduction setting forth what it is, and what it 
includes, he proceeds in the two parts which make up the 
volume to contemplate the communion of Christ with man, 
and the communion of man with Christ. Its readers will 
find here an intellectual as well as a spiritual feast, which will 
avail much to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. The object 
of this esteemed and cultured writer will be attained by such 
a result, and we heartily seek to further the fulfilment of his 
desire. 


One of the most active of Professors in the Colleges of the 
Free Church of Scotland is also one of the youngest and one 
of the ablest. From his pen we have a second marvellously 
cheap, yet competent and suggestive, Commentary, this time 
on the First Twelve Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles (11). 
As in the case of his Gospel of Mark, the price is fowrpence. 
Now that the study of the text of Scripture is so general, we 
earnestly bespeak for this capital Commentary, worth a great 
deal more than the published price, the widest possible circula- 

(10) Communion. By Rev. James Drummond, Clackmannan. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot, 1884. 

(11) The Acts of the Apostles, Chapters i.-xii. With Introduction, Maps, 


and Notes, by T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow. 
London and Glasgow : Blackie and Son, 1884, 
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tion.” Let all teachers of Bible-classes and all students of the 
Word at once possess themselves of this treasure. We have 
good reason to know that the author has most generously run 
some risk in keeping the price so small, and we trust he will 
be cordially seconded in his desire to furnish the best material 
in a form and at a price within reach of all. 


Further instalments of the Messrs. Clark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library have come to hand. The third volume of The 
Life of Christ, by Dr. Bernhard Weiss (12), carries forward the 
history of our Lord from the demand for a sign to His exalta- 
tion. No one will weary in reading this volume any more 
than the previous ones. This often-told but ever fresh story 
is here again graphically pictured, and the doctrines of His 
lips and life are set forth with a wealth of philosophical 
acumen and fulness of detail in application which compel 
admiration. 


The Doctrine of Divine Love (13) forms the subject of an 
eloquent volume from the pen of Dr. Sartorius, one of the 
German Court-preachers. As the Scriptural definition God is 
Love is the foundation of the Church itself, so it is shown to 
be the foundation of all the doctrines of the Word. Our author 
traces this definition in the nature of God and of man, recog- 
nises its motive power in sanctification, alike in renewing, puri- 
fying, and leading to a new and hearty obedience. He also 
brings out its beauty and value through the dark contrast of 
sin and evil, its patience and hope in suffering and death, and 
its final victory when “all will be one in heart, and live and 
reign together in holy unity, in the one love of God.” 


The Hymns of Martin Luther (14), set to their original 
melodies, with an English version, edited by L. W. Bacon, 
assisted by N. H. Allen, is a handsome quarto volume fit for 
the drawing-room. With its introduction and Luther’s own 


(12) The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated by M. G. 
Hope, vol. iii. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1884. 

(13) The Doctrine of Divine Love, or Outlines of the Moral Theology of the 
Evangelical Creed. By Ernest Sartorius, Doctor of Theology, and Senior Court 
Preacher at Kénigsberg. Translated by Sophia Taylor. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1884, 

(14) London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 
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prefaces it will give much pleasure to all lovers of those 
Reformation songs and melodies. 


We have several volumes of sermons on our table, of 
various order of merit. The discourses of M. Bersier (15) are a 
charming combination of simplicity, eloquence, and suggestive 
thought. A single short extract will show what we mean. 
The preacher has been speaking of the gloomy fatalism into 
which sufferers are tempted to sink. He goes on to point 
out how this is to be counteracted :— 


“You to whom God has revealed the secret of your history and of his 
providence, endeavour to enlighten those who travel through the way of life 
with you. Alas! how many unfortunate beings there are who suffer and 
who believe only in fatality! How many there are who, when they see 
iniquity successful and triumphant, persuade themselves that if there were 
a God things would not take this fatal course! Well, live amongst them in 
such a manner that they may be brought to say that if there were no God 
your life and love would be inexplicable. To soothe their sorrows or dispel 
the temptation to revolt by which they are beset, what is required? A very 
little thing, perhaps—a smile, a friendly pressure of the hand, a look of 
affection ; something, in a word, which will make them feel that, after all, 
everything does not conspire against them, since there are hearts that love 
them still. But beware especially lest you profane the consolations of the 
Gospel by uttering them with your lips, while your heart is indifferent and 
cold. Do not, from the midst of your ease and comfort, lightly say to the 
wretch who suffers, that all things work together for his greatest good ; do 
not imprudently cast at him such words as these, for they would sear his 
embittered heart as vitriol burns a bleeding wound. Remember that, to 
prove us his love, the Son of God has not merely spoken to us from the 
midst of his felicity ; no, he has given us his life, and that is why he alone 
can truly comfort. When the love, which shrinks not from sacrifice, will 
have penetrated your heart, then indeed will you be strong to meet suffer- 
ing, and to proclaim to the world that God is Love. Let us redouble our 
efforts in the fulfilment of our divine mission. In presence of all the 
voices which rise from the earth to proclaim fatalism, let us unweariedly 
repeat that the destinies of the world are in the hands of a Father.” 


The sermons of Dr. M‘Culloch (16) are stately, classical, and 
stirring. They are preceded by a short memoir of the author, 
and a series of interesting and instructive studies in the pro- 
phetical portions of the Pentateuch is added. 


(15) The Gospel in Paris: Sermons by Rev. Eugtne Bersier, D.D. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co. 


(16) Sermons on Unusual Subjects. By J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D., Greenock. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Son. 
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Mr. Rowson in sermon-form furnishes an edifying and in 
many respects excellent commentary on the incidents in the 
Book of Nehemiah (17). 


The sermons of the late Canon Battersby remind (18) us of 


their saintly author. They are fragrant with love and tender- 
ness. 


Mr. Bardsley, in an exceptionally happy manner, uses 
natural objects as analogues of spiritual truths, and opens us 
the meaning of one or two Biblical types (19). Although we 
have placed his sermons last, they certainly do not stand lowest 
in our esteem. 


Mr. Whitfield’s volume (20) is evidently intended to equip 
any who desire to contend for the faith, so that they may be 
armed at all points, as the urgency of present conflict demands. 
It is carefully and clearly written by one who has practically 
studied the controversies of the present hour. 


Dr. Oswald Dykes has written a very seasonable and useful 
volume on The Law of the Ten Words (21), in the Household 
Library of Exposition. He has prefaced his exposition with a 
chapter on the characteristics, has added to it a chapter on the 
second great commandment, and finally given the conclusions 
drawn from the uses and effects of the law. This outline, 
together with the well-known power of practical and happy 
exposition, is enough, we premise, to induce many to read the 
volume, It will be found to be most helpful at the fireside. 


The Religious Tract Society has issued a fourth volume of 
Present-Day Tracts on subjects of Christian evidence, doctrine, 


(17) The Royal Cupbearer. By the Rev. Thomas Rowson. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

(18) Christ the First and the Last. By the late T. D. Harford-Battersby, 
M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(19) Glimpses through the Veil. By the Rev. J. W. Bardsley, M.A. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

(20) Infidel Objections to the Scriptures Considered and Refuted. By the 
Rev. F. B. Whitmore, B.A. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(21) The Law of the Ten Words. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 
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and morals, by various writers (22). These writers are—Rev. 
Noah Porter, D.D., Rev. Canon Rawlinson, Rev. Professor 
Elmslie, Rev. Prebendary Row, Rev. Professor Blaikie, D.D., 
and Dean Howson. This is a good work all through; but we 
would direct special attention to Professor Elmslie’s tractate 
on Renan as exhaustive and keen in its criticism. 


The place occupied by lectures and addresses to young men 
is a very large one, and their interests are very dear to many 
teachers and writers. A Glasgow gentleman has for many 
years taken a prominent share in the work of seeking the 
welfare of young men, and a volume of addresses from his pen 
is now before us(23). There are three parts in this helpful and 
excellent volume—Part I. Christ the Light of Life; Part II. 
The Christian Life; and Part III. Studies in Scripture. In 
this last part are found chapters on the Biographies of the 
Bible, the Claims of the Bible on Young Men, and the 
Supreme Motive in Christian Work. All these are fresh and 
pointed, full of living direction and argument. Every young 
man who reads this book will be the better Christian and 
better business man. 


In the preface to his volume on Christ and the Church (24) (a 
new edition of which is just published), Dr. Saphir speaks of the 
last words of our Lord recorded in the Gospel of Matthew as 
containing “a brief summary of Christian Doctrine, a concise 
epitome of Church truth. The centre,” he says, “is the person 
of Christ, the fowndation is the revelation of God as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” The theme thus enunciated is wrought 
out with wonderful suggestiveness and spiritual sagacity. To 
those who are already acquainted with Dr. Saphir’s exquisite 
delineations of Divine truth a volume from his pen needs no 
commendation. But to any who have not yet had the good 
fortune to meet with any of his writings we commend this one 





(22) Present-Day Tracts. 

(23) The Light of Life: Addresses to Young Men. By Duncan M. West. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1883. 

(24) Christ and the Church: Thoughts on the Apostolic Commission (Matt. 
xxviii. 18-20). By Adolph Saphir, D.D. New and carefully revised 
edition. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
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as perhaps the most likely to induce them to extend their 
acquaintance further. 


Mr. Bowes is already most favourably and familiarly known 
as the author of three handbooks of illustrations which have 
proved serviceable to many busy workers. The fourth hand- 
book, recently issued (25), will enhance his reputation as it 
must certainly extend his usefulness. The helps are evidently 
carefully culled from a wide and varied reading. 


(25) Information and Illustration: Helps gathered from Facts, Figures, 
Anecdotes, Books, etc., for Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses. By the Rev. 
G, S. Bowes. London: James Nisbet and Co. 





